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New York, Thursday, April 2, 1908. 


A New Foote-Burt High Duty Drill. 


Extreme rigidity and powerful driving mechanism 
are the important features of the No. 26 high duty drill 
now being manufactured by the Foote-Burt Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The machine is guaranteed to drive a 
34-in. high speed steel drill to its full cutting capacity. 
All parts, moving and stationary, are designed with a 
large factor of safety and on the basis of much greater 
stresses than were ever anticipated in the construction of 
the old time drilling machine, intended only for driving 
the ordinary tool steel drills. The effect is particularly 
noticeable in the massiveness of the frame and its weight 


which are instantly made by shifting the lever over the 
gear box. The box works on the pull pin, as distinguished 
from the sliding key principle. Any particular combina- 
tion of gears is made active by the entering of a lock 
bolt through the shaft in a hole in the gears, when the 
shaft is shifted to its various positions by a rack and 
pinion connection with the operating lever. The device 
is positive, simple, and has been used satisfactorily for a 
number of years in other of the company’s products. 
While the cut is being taken the mechanism may be en- 
gaged or disengaged without danger or injury. In ad- 
dition to the power feed, hand feed through worm and 
worm wheel and quick return by the pilot wheel are 
rrovided after the usual custom in drilling machines, and 





The New No. 26 High Duty Drill Built by the Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and in the wide faced gears which transmit the spindle 
drive. The machine as illustrated is built with two 
depths of throat, capable of drilling, respectively, to the 
centers of 44 and 60 in. circles, and is supplied either 
with a straight drive countershaft, as shown, or with a 
‘ht-angle drive. Another option is the provision of a 
ound table for the plain table. 
j spindle is of forged high carbon steel, 314 in. in 
n the sleeve and 3% in. in the upper section. 
he spindle is fitted with a No. 6 Morse taper 
indle is counterbalanced by a weight in- 
-onnected by chain with the top of the 
s 23 in. long, 544 in. in diameter, and 
s ball bearing thrust collars of the company’s own 
ake, using %-in. balls, and is warranted to withstand 
the hardest contim service without breakage of balls 
or crusthing out o ars. 
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all of these are within easy reach of the operator from 
the working position. 

The feeds are also provided with automatic stops, 
which operate the knockout controlled by the horizontal 
lever projecting toward the front immediately behind 
the quick return pilot wheel. This lever is also so con- 
nected with the frame as to make a positive stop when 
so desired. The feed mechanism is disengaged for the 
operation of the quick traversing movement by a pin 
clutch controlled by the pilot wheel handles, which are 
swiveled. By pulling this member out the worm connect- 
ing this part of the clutch and the feed shaft is discon- 
nected and a direct connection made between the pilot 
wheel and the pinion meshing in the rack on the spindle 
sleeve. 7 

The drive is simply transmitted, as is clearly indicated 
in the illustration. Four speeds are provided through the 
four-step cone pulleys, and these ‘are in turn doubled by 
the back gears. With the countershaft running at 300 
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rey. per min. and the back gears in, the speeds of the 
spindle are 23, 30, 38 and 50 rev. per min., and with the 
back gears out, 80, 103, 153 and 170 rev. per min. The 
miter gears, which transmit the drive from the upper 
horizontal shaft to the vertical parallel shaft connecting 
with the spindle, are of forged steel with plain teeth. 

The table is fitted to the column by a square locked 
slide and is clamped by straps. Additional support is 
given underneath by the 3-in. square thread screw which 
is used to elevate the table, although during operation 
this performs the important function of a solid jack be- 
neath the table in the line of the spindle. The table is 
provided with a large oil groove and has a working sur- 
face inside of the groove, 26 x 34 in. 

Following are the other more important dimensions: 
Maximum distance from the spindle to the top of the 
plain table, 32 in.; distance from the center of the spindle 
to the face of the column, 22 or 30 in.: range of spindle 
movement, 16 in.; feeds, 0.7, 0.016, 0.32 in. per revolution ; 


Fig. 1.—Front View of the Improved Automatic Rack C 


weight of 44-in. swing machine, 6000 lb., and of 60-in. 
swing machine, 6800 Ib. 

The company also builds a 
which is capable of driving a high speed steel 
drill to its maximum capacity. It is made in two pat- 
terns, with 24 and 36 in. swings, respectively. 

esiapelicieaiblindiidabapeciiiemoass 

The Toronto Testing Laboratory, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated and has established an office in the Saturday 
Night Building, Toronto, Canada. This is a company of 
analytical and consulting chemists, their specialty being 
looking after the requirements of iron and steel foundries 
and steel manufactories. They also carry on the assay- 
ing of ores. The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, J. D. Stoddard ; vice-president, W. P. Putnam: 
secretary, Henry Blumhart; treasurer and manager, Hugh 
Lamont. This company was formed to look after the 
Canadian business of the Detroit Testing Laboratory, and 
although the company is a separate and distinct one, the 
management and sharebolders are practically the same. 
Mr. Lamont, who will manage the Canadian business, has 
had many years’ experience in handling analytical work 
in foundries, and has been connected for the last 
years with the Detroit Testing Laboratory. 
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The G. & E. Improved Automatic Rack 
Cutter. 


In a new design of Eberhardt’s patent entirely auto- 
matic rack cutting machine, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations and built by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, 
N. J., several new features have been embodied. An 
important change has been made in the design of the 
bed, which was formerly of the box leg type, supporting 
the main table bed. The new bed presents a continuous 
line of contact with the floor, and better resists the 
strains produced while the cutters are at work. The cut- 
ter slide is actuated on the draw-cut, or pull-down, prin- 
ciple, and in conjunction with this style of bed insures 
not only increased feeds, but greater accuracy in the 
work. That part of the bed which supports the upright 
cutter slide stanchion is also cast as an integral part of 
the main bed casting, still further increasing the rigidity. 


Machine Built by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


These features are typical of the aims througho 
design of the machine to make it capable of usin; 
speed steel cutters to full advantage and turnil 
very accurate racks. 

The first machine of this type was built for a 
manufacturer for cutting planer table racks, and 
cate machines have been furnished to manufactur 
machine tools, printing presses, and for notching 
track scale beams. The machine is built in 6, 8 and 
sizes. The one shown is the smallest—that is, will take 
up to 6 ft. long at one settine. and longer lengths o 
can be cut by shifting the ik between ops i 
will cut any width of face up to 10 in, o1 
narrow faced racks of equivalent combined 
any pitch up to as coarse as 1% @iamet 
cast iron or 2 in steel, using 
pending upon the pitch to be cut. It 
gang composed of one roughing and 
at the maximum rated capacity of t! 
cutters which are used have th 
spirally to avoid chatter and ray 
edges. 

The cutter slide is counterb and » 
that it cannot be fed downwa 
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sions and all previous movements have been completed. 
The cutter spindle is located approximately in the center 
of the slide, and large bearing surfaces insure rigidity 
and freedom from chatter under the heaviest work. The 
cutter spindle is driven through double spiral gears, one 
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gear effect neutralizes end thrust in the cutter spindle. 
The guard over the gears has been removed in Fig. 1 to 
show the position of this spiral gear drive, immediately 
adjacent to the cutter. 

The feed to the cutter slide ranges in geometrical 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the New Gould & Eberhardt Rack Cutter, Showing the Feeding Mechanism. 





Fig. 3.—Anotber Rear View, Showing the Change Gear Box Transmitting the Drive. 


pair being placed on the outboard end and the other pair 
close to the cutter, where the full driving effect can be 
obtained. One of these two pairs of spiral gears is cut 
right hand and the other left hand. This herringbone 


progression from % to 14% in. per minute, thus provid- 
ing a range that will economically take care of all classes 
of work. The feed is taken from the single driving pulley 
of the machine, through the gear box shown at the rear 
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end in Fig. 2. Cutter speed changes are provided, from 
12 to 76 rev. per min., in geometrical progression. 

The chucks or vises for holding the rack blanks are 
rigidly held to the top of the table by bolts in T-slots. 
The vises are so designed that they can be fastened 
solidly, metal to metal, with the top of the table, with- 
out springing or warping the latter out of line. The 
table is provided with generous bearing surfaces and 
strongly gibbed to the ways of the main bed casting. 

The blanks are held in a vertical position, and con- 
sequently the cutter slide travel is vertical. This per- 
mits chips and cuttings to drop down out of the way of 
the cutters. There is an opening in the bed of the ma- 
chine through which the chips and lubricant are drained, 
the latter flowing into a pocket which is cast in the 
bottom of the bed, where a screen separates the chips 
from the oil. A second pocket is formed in the oil pan 
bed, into which the lubricant rises and from which it is 
again pumped to the cutters. 

A departure in this machine which will be found 
useful where a variety of work is to be cut, as in a job- 
bing shop, is the arrangement whereby the same lead 
or dividing screw can be used to divide for either cir- 
cular or diametral pitches, or for module or metric 
circular pitches, by changing two gears. An auxiliary 
end adjustment for the table screw is provided, which is 
often useful in resetting work to be recut or in taking a 
light cut from one side of a tooth. The table is geared 
to use the traveling movement in either direction, saving 
wear on the various parts, and obviating the necessity 
of returning the table every time a new blank is set. 
In this machine the dividing or advancement of the table 
for each tooth to be cut is accomplished by a_ positive 
dividing mechanism, thus reducing the chance of error. 
Adjustable stops are provided to automatically throw 
out the table feed at any predetermined points. 

In addition to cutting racks the machine can also be 
used for milling or facing off spots on castings and similar 
work, generaly done on a vertical milling machine. The 
entire construction has been simplified, and only one 
belt is required to drive the machine, the various move- 
ments being transmitted through splined shafts, gearing, 
&e. This also makes it convenient when it is desired to 
drive the machine by a constant speed electric motor. 


——_+--oe—___—_——__ 


A New Saxon Ring Grinder. 


The improved ring grinder, illustrated and built by 
the Saxon Machine Company, Holyoke, Mass., has ample 
weight and stiffness to handle any work within its capac- 
ity, which are essential to the obtaining of the required 
accuracy. The design is simple and effective, as evidenced 
by the fact that a large amount of work per hour can be 
turned out by a boy. It is contended that parts with 
open surfaces can be ground more nearly true on a rotat- 
ing table than on a reciprocating table, and that much 
work done on larger and more expensive macihnes can be 
done on this one with a considerable saving of time. The 
grinding of piston rings can be accomplished with this 
machine at a fraction of the cost of filing and scraping. 
This is its most important function, for it has been dem- 
onstrated that properly fitted piston rings increase the 
power of a gas engine from 5 to 10 per cent. 

The chuck is attached to a vertical spindle driven 
from the lower gear box, which gives eight different 
speeds for work of varying diameters. It is elevated by 
a hand wheel graduated to read in thousandths of an 
inch of vertical movement produced. Regularly a mag- 
netic chuck is fitted to each machine, which affords the 
quickest way of fastening iron or steel work and avoids 
the liability of springing it. Either 110 or 220 volts, di- 
rect current, is suitable for the chuck and can be supplied 
through a connection made directly to a lamp socket. If 
direct current is not available, a small generator is 
furnished, which can be placed wherever convenient, and 
the wires brought to the grinder. The chuck takes no 
more current than an ordinary lamp. The magnetic 
chucks are made in three sizes, 8%, 10% and 12% in. 
diameter. A plain chuck is furnished for brass, copper. 
hard rubber or work of other nonmagnetic material, or if 
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the magnetic chuck is not wanted. This chuck may be 
had with three or four jaws, as preferred. 

The head which carries the wheel is adjustable to in- 
cline the spindle from the horizontal, so that work may be 
ground thicker or thinner at the center than at the cir- 
cumference. This is necessary, for example, when grind- 
ing saws and cutters. The head may be advanced at 
three different speeds, giving the feeds best adapted to 
roughing and finishing. The spindle is provided with ad- 
justable bushings, for taking up the wear, which are pro- 
tected from dust to keep the bearings in perfect condi- 
tion. The feed is automatic, but can be operated by hand 
when necessary. The wheel is 8 in. diameter, *4 in. 
thick and has a 2-in. bole. All handles and dogs for ad- 
justing the grinder to the work are on the side nearest to 
the operator. The machine occupies a floor space of 26 x 
45 in., is 46 in. high to the center of the wheel spindle 


and weighs 1300 lb. The greatest distance from the 


The New Automatic Ring Grinder Built by the Saxon Machine 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


center of the wheel to the chuck is 12 in. As the machine 
is driven directly from a line shaft no countershaft is re- 
quired. The intended speed of the driving shaft is 450 
rey. per min. 

——— »,~-e__—__ 


A Thermit Periodical.—The Goldschmidt Thermit 
Company, 90 West street, New York, has just begun the 
publication of a quarterly periodical known as Reactions, 
devoted to the science of aluminothermics. Its function 
will be to acquaint those concerned with the operation 
of foundries, manufacturing plants, railroads and others 
with the many improvements constantly being developed 
in connection with the applications of thermit, particu- 
larly in the making of repairs. It will invite inquiries 
and publish answers regarding the processes. The lead- 
ing articles in this first issue are ‘‘ Rail Welding,” “ The 
Influence of Nitrogen on Iron and Steel,” “* Recent Im- 
provements in the Thermit Welding Process,’ “ Impor- 
tant Repairs Made by the Process in 1907,” “ Applications 
of Thermit in Railroad Shops,” “The Evolution of a 
Motor Case Repair,” “ Tests of a Thermit Weld,” “ Ther- 
mit for Military Purposes,” and “Annealing Spots in 
Armor Plate.” The publication is about 8 x 10% in. in 
size and contains 24 pages. 
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The Mummert, Wolf & Dixon Scraper Sharpener. 


The old method of sharpening a scraper, by rubbing it 
over an ordinary oilstone, requires not only considerable 
time, but experience, so that the scraper when sharpened 
wiil take hold of the surface being scraped. To accom- 
plish this work quicker and more accurately the Mum- 
mert, Wolf & Dixon Company, Hanover, Pa., has designed 
a motor driven revolving oilstone scraper sharpener, 
shown in the accompanying engravings. The machine 
will grind the face perfectly straight or slightly convex, 
if desired, or by holding the scraper on the periphery of 
the stone and nearly tangent to it the sides may be con- 
caved, giving two acute angle cutting edges, which cut 
very freely. By the hand method of sharpening this was 
not possible, as the angles had a tendency to become ob- 
tuse, and if not held at the proper angle the tool would 
not take hold on the surface to be scraped. 

The tool to be ground is held in an attachment com 
prising a vise which is attached to compound slides, and 





The Se!f-Contained Motor Driven Scraper Sharpener Built by the 
Mummert, Wolf & Dixon Company, Hanover, Pa. 


by the use of the hand lever the vise and scraper may be 
moved parallel with the wheel and laterally across its face. 
By these two motions the wear is evenly distributed over 
the whole face of the stone. To enable the scraper to be 
quickly and accurately set in the vise there is a small 
platform provided, which is always in line with the face 
of the wheel] and parallel with the lines of motion of the 
two slides. Therefore. to set the scraper it is only neces- 
sary that the vise be pushed back over the platform, the 
scraper placed in the vise and clamped by means of a 
small hand wheel, when the vise is again moved laterally 
over the wheel and grinding proceeds. The feed is regu- 
lated by an adjusting screw on an arm at the front of the 
holding attachment. This attachment is hinged at the 
back, so that it may be swung out of the way for doing 
other kinds of grinding, such as the sharpening of cut- 
ting tools. 

The oilstone wheel in this machine runs in a bath of 
kerosene oil, which prevents heating of the tool, and 
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keeps the surface of the wheel clean and sharp. ‘The 
wheel is driven through a set of spur gears, having a 
ratio of two to one. The drive as shown in the illustra- 
tion is by a motor, placed in the hollow base of the ped- 
estal. This is of %-hp. and is furnished for use with 
either direct or alternating current. It is usually sup 
plied from an electric light circuit-through an ordinary 
lamp socket at the back of the machine. A small snap 





letail of the Scraper Sharpener Head as Set for Honing the End 
of a Scraper. 


switch for starting and stopping is conveniently located 
at the front of the machine, within easy reach of the 
operator. 

The machine can also be furnished with pulley and 
countershaft for belt drive, if so desired. While the ma- 
chine is heavy enough to be firm it is not too heavy to be 
easily transferred from place to place, and is provided 
as shown with handles on either side of the bed plate, so 
that two persons can move it readily. 

—_—____ +e ——___—__ 


The Mount Union Silica Brick Company. 


The general sales office of the Mount Union Silica 
Brick Company, which has been maintained in the Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, has been transferred to the works 
at Mount Union, Pa. W. H. Hill, who has been the gen- 
eral sales agent, is no longer connected with that com 
pany. - This change in the personnel of the sales organ 
ization and in the location of the sales offices should not 
be construed to mean a reduction of the company’s or- 
ganization or efforts. It was made as a part of a policy 
of concentration and centralization, which policy, the 
company is confident, will also benefit its trade, as it 
places the entire responsibility of manufacture and dis 
tribution under the one central management. 

The plant has been in successful operation for six 
years and during that period its product has grown in the 
esteem of all users. The sales having steadily increased, 
the plant has been enlarged and maintained on a thor- 
oughly modern scale to permit an output sufficient to in- 
sure prompt shipments. The company carries at all times 
a large stock of regular sizes, together with the most 
generally used special shapes. When large orders of spe- 
cial shapes are required the company’s facilities are such 
that it can make and ship the goods in the minimum 
time. All communications from this time should be sent 
to the Mount Union Silica Brick-Company at its general 
office and works, Mount Union, Pa. 
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Hart’s Buckeye Die Stock. 


The distinctive features of the Buckeye pipe thread- 
ing die stock recently brought out by the Hart Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are the form of the dies, the 
provisions for adjusting them, and automatically re 
leasing them, and the die leading device and cutting-off 
attachment. 

The dies are of the chaser form, and are made to cut 
easily by being formed with a short cutting edge. They 
automatically recede radially as they are advanced on 
the pipe, which makes it possible with such short edges 
to produce threads having the taper necessary for pipe 
joints. The remarkably small amount of power needed 
for working these dies is due principally to the reduced 
friction between them and the metal being cut, as com- 
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moderate speed, cutting the ends square and clean with- 
out leaving a burr on the inside or outside. The cutter 
is in full view of the operator, and can be quite readily 
detached for grinding. 

The supplying of lubricant for the dies during their 
cutting is amply provided for by pockets for injecting the 
oil, besides which there are pockets in which it is 
caught as it drips from the work, and is repeatedly 
poured on the dies and the work. For threading nipples 
or short pieces of pipe nipple holders may be inserted in 
the tool. 

At present the die stocks are made in two sizes, No. 
23 having a range of from 1 to 2 in. pipe, and No, 23% 
from 14 to 2 in. pipe. The first is equipped with one set 
of dies that threads 1. 114, 1%, and 2 in. right hand, and 
weighs 29 Ib. It is furnished either with or without the 
cut-off, and with extra dies for cutting extra sizes or 
for left hand threads when so ordered. The No. 23% 
size is equipped regularly with two sets of dies, one 
threading % and % in., and the other 1, 14%, 1% and 2 
in. right hand. This stock weighs 31 _lb., and is also 


»  —One of the Remevable Jies. 


Fig. 1.—The No. 28% Buckeye Die Stock Made by the Hart Mfg. Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


pared with that accompanying the use of dies with cut- 
ting edges of the usual length equal to the length of the 
taper threads desired. The cutting edges are also so 
made that the dies will do their work without the aid of 
a leader screw. Each of the dies is a plain, flat piece 
easily removed from the tool, and as readily sharpened 
as an ordinary chisel by grinding its edges. The dies 
themselves and the stock allow a wide range of diameters 
to be covered by one set. For example, a single set is 
used for cutting 1, 14, 1%, and 2 in. pipes, which avoids 
frequent changes and the care of additional parts. The 
adjustability afforded allows for varying the size cut 
either larger or smaller than standard. 

As soon as a sufficient length of thread has been cut 
the dies release themselves from the work. A slight 
turn of the controlling cam plate by hand then retracts 
the dies enough to clear the thread while the tool is 
being removed without turning it backwards over the 
thread. To cut a duplicate thread the dies can be in- 
stantly reset by turning the cam plate until two parts 
are brought into contact, one of which acts as a stop. 
No clamping is necessary in this operation. 

Instead of a leader screw ordinarily used with the 
narrow expanding style of dies, a leader ring has been 
adopted which starts the dies without hand pressure 
to force them on the pipe. The thread cutting that the 
tool is capable of doing is thus not limited simply to 
threads of the same pitch as with a leader screw, nor 
to one direction of lead. To adapt a tool to the cutting 
of left handed threads the leader ring is released from 
engagement by moving a screw. ‘The dies can then be 
started by hand pressure. After a thread has been fin- 
ished, no reversing of the dies is necessary nor screwing 
apart of pieces, as there is with a leader screw. Neither 
is there the wear to contend with that occurs to a leader 
screw and is ordinarily as much to be watched as that 
of the cutting edges of the dies. 

A cutting-off attachment can be clamped on the tool 
when desired. It does its work smoothly and with 


Fig. 3.—A Top View of the Stock Ready to Thread. 


provided when so ordered with cutting off attachment 
and extra dies for either right or left hand. Special dies 
can be supplied for bolts and plumbers’ drawn brass 
pipe, and when required, dies for threading 1% in, Eng- 
lish pipe. 

A general view of the die stock which also shows 
bushings and extra chasers is given in Fig. 1, and a 
detail of one of the chasers in Fig. 2. A view from 
above, when the stock is ready to thread, is given in Fig. 
3, and Fig. 4 shows the leading device and Fig. 5 the 
stock equipped with the cutting-off attachment. The 
construction is well shown in the line drawing, Fig. 6. 

In the working of the tool the outward pressure of 
the chaser dies operates to turn the cam plate g, Fig. 6, 
in a clockwise direction, and by properly controlling this 
movement by the contact of the helicoidal surfaces of 
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Fig. 4.—A Side View of the Stock, Showing the Leading Device. 


the stop e and the dog 7 the dies are allowed to expand 
as they screw on the pipe at a rate which produces a 
thread of correct taper. When the body a@ is located 
properly in the frame 0b to begin the threading, the pin 
at the right in the plunger block j is in contact with the 
leader ring k at the most depressed point on its right or 
front edge. It is possible then to only revolve the body 
in one direction, the proper one for the thread that is to 
be cut. The function of the leader ring, a detail of 
which is shown at the left in Fig. 6, is simply to aid the 
starting of the thread; it performs all of its work during 
the first revolution of the body or die head. When the 
body has almost completed one revolution the plunger 
at the left of or behind the ring mounts upon an incline on 
the ring’s rear edge and disengages from that edge. 

At this instant the hardened pin is at the highest 
point of the front edge of the leader ring. On further 
revolving the body contact between the pin and the 
leader ring discontinues and the plunger rides around on 
the cylindrical surface of the leader ring until it drops 
down in front of the ring. From this position it can be 
slippéd back over the ring, when it snaps down behind 
the ring, the action being similar to that of a spring 
latch, due to the bevel surfaces on the front edge of the 
ring and the rear of’the plunger and the helical spring 
coiled around the plunger. 

In using the die stock the body a, Fig. 6, is first prop- 
erly. positioned in, the frame 0b by turning it so that the 
rider bar c is in line with a boss at the top of the 
frame, and then it is pulled forward out of the frame 
as far as possible. The stop e is then clamped so that 
the mark on the boss f is in line with the mark oppo- 
site the figure denoting the size to be threaded, after 
which the cam plate g is turned until the stop touches 
the dog c which should be thrown down in its way. 
A bushing, , of proper diameter should be placed in the 
rear of the frame. The tool is next put on the. pipe with 
the rider bar above the center and pushed back so that 
the pipe enters the dies as far as possible, when the set 
screw i is tightened. While threading is being done the 
dies are lubricated by injecting lard oil into holes 
through the body. When the dog slips past the end of 
the stop and the dies have released themselves from cut- 
ting they are opened by turning the cam plate slightly. 
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6.—Constructional Details of 





Fig. 5.—-A Stock Equipped with the Cutting-off Attachment. 


Finally the body is brought to starting position again 
before the set screw i is released and the tool removed. 

Where a few left hand threads are to be cut it is 
simply necessary to remove the plunger block j and 
proceed as in cutting right hand threads, except that a 
little pressure is required on the front of the body to 
make the dies grip. A leader ring, k, for left hand 
threads can be supplied if desired. To cut straight 
threads, that is without any taper on the pipe, the frame 
b is allowed to revolve with the body @ and the clamp 
screw i is not set. To remove the dies the screws on the 
stop e are first loosened, and the dog c swung out of 
the way of the stop, then turning the cam plate g so as 
to open the dies as far as possible allows them to be 
withdrawn. The handles are made with two sections 
so that when a great leverage is not required, as on 
small pipes of ™% or % in., only the inner end pieces 
need be used. 

The cutting-off attachment is used as indicated in 
Fig. 5. During its use blank dies are inserted in place 
of the cutting dies, and the stop e of Fig. 6 is set as in 
threading. The plunger block j is removed, and with 
the dog c turned to point toward the center of the tool 
the body a is positioned in the frame b so that the outer 
end of the stop just catches the dog. The tool is then 
slipped on the pipe, and when the cutter is screwed out 
and set where the cut is to be made the frame is pushed 
backward until the dog wedges tightly on the surface of 
the stop, then the set screw i is tightened. The cut is 
made by feeding lightly with the hand wheel shown, 
care being taken to turn the stock around the same as 
when cutting right hand threads. The cutter is sharp- 
ened by removing the cover plate of the attachment and 
grinding the surface on the end of the cutter, keeping 
the angle with the top edge as it was originally. 


——_—__++e____ — 


The Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, maker of seamless 
steel tubing, whose mills and general offices are at Oak 
Lane Station, Philadelphia, has recently opened an office 
at 315 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, to look 
after its Western business. The company still continues 
its established New York office at 487 Broadway and its 
English branch at 13 South Hampton street, London. 
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FRONT END VIEW 


the Buckeye Die Stock. 
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The Analysis of Blast Furnace Tuyeres and 
Similar Castings. 


BY M. ANDERSON, PITTSBURGH. 

The methods here given are supposed to be new, as 
they represent considerable experimenting by the writer. 
For the analysis of blast furnace tuyere metal, dissolve 
the drillings, one-half grain, in just enough 1 to 1 nitric 
acid to effect solution, using a 100 c. cm. capacity glass 
beaker. Evaporate off the dark fumes and add 5 ¢. cm. 
concentrated sulphuric acid, letting it run down the sides 
of the beaker into the nitric acid solution to avoid vio- 
lent action. Now evaporate to white fumes of sulphuric 
anhydride. Remove from heat, allow to cool and fill the 
beaker half full of cold water, stirring well to get the 
copper sulphate dissolved. Possible lead sulphate will 
appear as a fine white precipitate. Possible tin will be 
in solution, as sulphuric acid dissolves metastannic acid. 
When the copper sulphate is all broken up and in solu- 
tion, filter off the lead sulphate on a dense paper, pre- 
viously dried and weighed, washing with 2 per cent. sul- 
phuric acid and receiving the filtrate in a 600 c@ cm. 
capacity beaker. Dry at 110 degrees C. and reweigh 
after all moisture is gone. The increase multiplied by 2 
then by 68.3 gives the per cent. of lead. 

To the filtrate introduce for 15 min. briskly hydrogen 
sulphide gas generated in a filtering flask, using blast 
furnace slag dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Allow the 
precipitates of copper and tin (sulphides) to settle and 
filter on a soft paper (15 cm. diameter), washing sev- 
eral times with water and receiving the filtrate in an 
S00 ¢c. cm. capacity beaker, setting the solution on heat 
and boiling off the hydrogen sulphide gas. The precipi- 
tates of tin and copper are dissolved in nitric and hydro- 
chlorie acid in the following manner : 

A 250 ¢c. em. capacity beaker is placed under the fun- 
nel and a hole is punched in the paper and precipitates 
washed through with hot water, using as little as possible. 
Then pick up the paper with the fingers, open out and 
wash the rest into the beaker. The stain left is imma- 
terial. Now introduce concentrated nitric acid to beaker 
little by little until all copper is dissolved. Place on heat 
and boil hard; then add enough hydrochloric acid to dis- 
solve the tin precipitate, when the solution becomes clear. 
Add about 10 c. em. concentrated nitric acid and evap- 
orate off hydrochloric acid, at which point, with an excess 
of nitric acid, metastannic acid separates out. Evaporate 
to just short of dryness, remove, add hot water to half 
fill the beaker, allow the residue to settle and filter on 
a dense paper, washing with hot water. The filter and 
contents are placed in a porcelain crucible and dried, 
charred, burned and ignited in a strong heat to stannic 
oxide. Its weight multiplied by 2 and then by 78.8 gives 
the per cent. of tin. The filtrate is the copper in solution. 
As copper is determined by difference it is not needed. 

The solution boiling contains possible iron and zinc. 
Use ammonia to excess and throw down ferric hydroxide, 
boil, allow to settle, filter on soft paper, catching the 
filtrate in a 1000 c. em. capacity beaker. The precipitate 
and paper are burned in a porcelain crucible over a 
bunsen flame to ferric oxide, which multiplied by 2 and 
then by 70 gives the percentage of iron. The filtrate 
from the precipitate of iron is made acid with a few 
drops of sulphuric. Then add 30 c. em. of a cold sat- 
urated solution of sodium and ammonium phosphate. 
Heat to boiling and precipitate zinc ammonium phos- 
phate by adding ammonia water slowly to slight excess 
while the solution is stirred constantly. Continue boiling 
and stirring until the solution is as near as possible to the 
exact point of neutrality. Let settle, wash with hot 
water until free from phosphoric acid; use a dense paper 
previously dried and weighed and dry the precipitate at 
110 degrees C. The increase in weight multiplied by 2 
then by 36.49 gives the percentage of zinc. 

Notes, 

Good judgment is required when reporting the amount 
of iron, whether impurity or contamination, on a dis- 
earded casting. Considerable iron is present, put there 
by the furnace. If the analyst drills the sample he 
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should either clean the surface with acid or drill deep, 
brushing away the first drillings. 

Tin in the presence of iron solution is sometimes solu- 
ble or partly so in nitric acid; also very difficult or im- 
possible to filter, metastannic acid going through the 
paper. So dissolving the metastanniec acid in sulphuric, 
precipitating as stannic sulphide with cupric sulphide, 
dissolving both in nitric and hydrochloric, evaporating low 
with the excess of nitric acid to separate out the meta- 
stannic, and then determining as stannic oxide, are the 
features of the method especially recommended for tuyere 
analysis and similar bronze and copper castings used at 
a blast furnace. 

It is hard to dissolve cupric sulphide by nitric in the 
cold, so boiling is necessary, when finally all will go in 
solution. Only add the hydrochloric after the cupric 
sulphide has been dissolved. 

Report the analysis to add up between 99.80 to 99.90. 
There is always a little oxide in the metal; also phos- 
phorus, probably. If this determination is asked for dis- 
solve 0.815 gram in 30 c¢. cm. 1 to 1 nitric, using a 500¢. cm. 
capacity Erlenmeyer flask. Boil off dark fumes; add a 
little saturated solution potassium permanganate sufficient 
to oxidize the phosphorus. Then add hydrochloric acid 
drop by drop to clear the solution, and dissolve the meta- 
stannic acid. Finish as if pig iron, weighing the yellow 
precipitate direct after drying. 

~~) —— 


A New Steel Deoxidizer. 


The influence of marganese, silicon and aluminum in 
the prevention of blowholes and in the deoxidizing of 
steel is well known and generally admitted. One of the 
chief causes of the formation of blowholes is due to fer- 
rous oxide present in the molten metal. It has been found 
by careful experiments that the deoxidizing action of 
manganese, silicon and aluminum is more thorough and 
gives more uniform and satisfactory results when these 
metals are added to the molten steel in the form of a 
triple alloy of special composition. The same results 
cannot be obtained by adding these metals singly or in 
the form of ferroalloys. Many works attempt the com- 
plete deoxidization of steel by adding proportions of fer- 
romanganese, a nmeinganese silicon alloy 
and aluminum. The composition of these alloys varies 
considerably, and the results obtained are by no means 
satisfactory. 

For many years a silicon, aluminum and manganese 
alloy has been manufactured by an English firm, Geo. G. 
Blackwell, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, and this alloy 
is being extensively used. This firm has recently patented 
and is now introducing for high grade steels a much 
more powerful combination of these three metals, which 
is of the following approximate analysis: 


ferrosilicon, or 


Per cent. 
Manganese 
Silicon 
Aluminum 
Iron 


The firm states that this combination alloy can be 
used in all classes of steel, and will be particularly ad- 
vantageous for the manufacture of high grade steel cast- 
ings. In practice it is found that the addition of 350 to 
375 g. of the alloy is sufficient to deoxidize completely 
100 kg. of open hearth steel. To do the same work with 
80 per cent. ferromanganese about 1.5 kg. of that alloy 
would have to be added, and one third of this, say, about 
0.5 kg., would remain undecomposed in the steel in the 
form of double carbides of iron and manganese. 


_———__o-o___—_ 


The Standard Building Construction Company, 828 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, has recently completed the 
erection of a plant of concrete construction at Neville 
Island, near Pittsburgh, and is now operating it. This 
plant is designed on the most approved lines and contains 
the latest motor driven machinery for the manufacture 
of standardized concrete building material, including con- 
crete joists, sills, concrete protection and other products 
required in building construction. 
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A Transfer for Rolling Mills. 


A rolling mill transfer system, one form of which is 
to be installed in the rail mill of the Indiana Steel Com- 
pany at Gary, Ind., has been patented by K. C. Gardner 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh. The illustrations show the application of the in- 
vention to the side transfer of metal from one roller 
table in line with a rolling mill pass to another roller 
table at a higher level, arranged to feed the metal to 
another pass. Fig. 1 is a cross section and Fig. 2 a 
partial plan view. The plain faced rollers of the table 
on the lower level are shown at a, and b represents the 
parallel rollers of the table, these being provided with 
grooves, as shown. The rollers are driven by the shafts 
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brackets secured to a rock shaft, “, capable of moving 
endwise in its bearings. ‘The rollers ) are shown with 
grooves for feeding three passes, and the bottom of the 
guideway is made in three parts, any one of which may be 
dropped so that the dog may fall and the piece be thus 
disengaged at this point. These bottom sections are kept 
closed by lugs which rest on projections. In releasing 
any bottom section the corresponding shaft n is rocked 
to raise the lug off its projection. The shaft is then 
moved endwise a short distance, so that the lug clears 
the end of the projection and the door falls by gravity, 
the metal being thus deposited at the desired point. The 
travel of the chains may be stopped by the operator until 
the next section arrives on the roller table a, when the 
chains are started in motion and the next dog engages 
the piece. If desired the bottom sections of the chain 




















Fig. 2.—Partial Plan View of the Gardner Transfer System. 


c and d, having bevel gear connections with the shafts 
of the table rollers. The sprocket chain e has for its 
upper guideway two channel shaped sections with wide 
lower flanges which project toward each other. The 
channels are supported on the side I-beam members f 
of the roller tables and terminate in bell shaped castings 
at each end. The sprocket wheels are mounted on shafts 
h and i, adjacent to the delivery table. In its lower path 
the chain is supported on a guide, j, while the rollers 
carrying it travel between the flanges of the beams k. 

In the operation of the transfer the piece is engaged 
by the dog 1, which is in the form of a bell crank pivoted 
to the chain pin between two of the links and connected 
by a cross bar below them. This prevents the dog from 
swinging forward beyond its upright position, and this 
position is maintained except where the inner flanges of 
the channel track of the chain are cut away for deposit- 
ing the piece. The bottom of the track through its deliv- 
‘ery portion between the rollers b is cut away, being made 
in separate sections or doors. m. These are carried on 


channel may be grouped between the two roller tables 
and the dogs used to feed to one side of the group and 
take away from the other side. Other modifications may 
be made, moreover, by providing the removable floor sec- 
tions or dog supports where it is desired to stop the 
metal, or the dog supports may be cut away if no ad 
justment is desired. It is possible also to employ the ap 
paratus for hot bed or other side transfer service. 


a ed 


Metal gaskets made so that they can be cut in the 
shop to fit any kind of a union have recently been put 
on the market by the U. S. Indestructible Gasket Com- 
pany, 16 South William street, New York City. These 
gaskets, which are made of a lead composition, are made 
in rolls up to 84 in. in width and 1-32, 1-16 and 3-32 in. 
in thickness. Gaskets can be cut to fit irregularly shaped 
unions such as are used for ammonia and hydraulic 
work. They will withstand a pressure of 6000 Ib. to the 
square inch and a temperature of 800 degrees F. 
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The Wilmarth & Morman No. 2 Surface 
Grinder. 


A new type of grinder which may be furnished sim- 
ply for surface grinding, as in Fig. 1, or with cutter, 
reamer, and drill grinding attachments, as in Figs. 2 
and 3, is manufactured by the Wiimarth & Moorman 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. The surface grinding 
table may be had with hand feed only, or with both 


Fig. 1—The New Wilmarth & Morman Grinder Equipped for 
Plain Grinding. 


Fig. 2. 


hand and automatic feed, for the longitudinal movement 
only or for both the longitudinal and the traverse move- 
ments. Where the grinder is furnished as a plain hand 
feed machine, longitudinal movement is through a plain 
rack and pinion type of feed which is operated by the 
hand wheel at the left of the front of the knee. The 
transverse movement is effected by a screw indexed by 
thousandths, with a ball crank handle at the right of 
the front of the knee, and the vertical adjustment, in- 
dexed by one-half thousandths, is operated by the hand . 
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wheel at the right of the knee in connection with bevel 
gears driving the elevating screw, which works in a 
bronze nut. The weight of the knee is largely carried 
by ball bearings on the elevating screw and is thus re 
moved from the column bearings. 

The transverse automatic feed is applied or released 
by a friction device operated by the small knurled hand 
wheel in the center of the large longitudinal feed wheel. 
This feed may be arranged to operate in either direc- 
tion, at the will of the operator, who also has full control 
over the amount of feed. When automatic feeds are 
used the drive is by bevel gears with a reversing clutch 
on the vertical shaft at the left side of the machine. 
The clutch is counterbalanced to make it work more 
freely. The reversing mechanism is mounted on the 
front left end of the saddle, and its lever may be placed 
to hold the clutch in neutral position when the hand 
feed is being used. Fig. 4 shows the tripping mechanism 
actuating this clutch, the inclosing case being removed. 

The cutter and reaming grinding attachment, which 
is secured on the table by two bolts, gives a capacity for 
large face mills, small angle cutters, reamers of all kinds, 
and milling cutters, including face and side mills up to 
13 in. in diameter, which results in a universal type of 
cutter and reamer grinder which can be manipulated 
conveniently and quickly. 

The New Yankee drill grinding attachment can also 
be supplied for grinding drills of any range of sizes, and 
is attached to an extension at the rear of the spindle 
where it does not interfere with the use of the surface 
grinder, thus one operator may do surface grinding while 
another is sharpening a drill. 

The spindle is of crucible steel, ground and lapped, 
and is supported close to the wheel to avoid spring or 
overhanging strain and eliminate vibration. The two- 
step spindle cone pulley is turned inside and outside to 
secure perfect balance. Fig. 5 gives a sectional view of 
the spindle construction. The bearings are of phosphor- 
bronze, 8 and 5 in. long, respectively, and 2 in. tapered 
to 1% in. in diameter. They have convenient means for 
adjusting either box independently. The housings for 
the boxes are bored in the main column casting which 


The Machine Equipped for Grinding Milling Cutters, Showing Also the Drill Grinding Attachment. 


insures perfect and permanent alignment of the spindle 
bearings. This is important, as all working surfaces are 
trued to proper relation with the spindle. Making the 
spindle bearings integral with the frame provides a 
rigid spindle design, obviously preferable to split boxes, 
babbitted bearings and constructions in which the spindle 
bearings are carried by attached parts. 

The saddle is 36 in. long, thus giving a liberal bearing 
for the table. The front bearing is a sharp V-way, while 
the rear bearing is broad and flat. A gib at the rear of 
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the table effectivelly prevents tipping even when an 
excessive load is placed on the overhanging end of the 
table at its extreme limit of travel. 

The table is 8 x 50 in. in size, and has a working 
surface of 8 x 20 in., the 20 in. length of travel being 
carried, as mentioned, by a 36-in. length of saddle. The 
machine is intended to use a 10-in. wheel for ordinary 
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was thoroughly discussed. Quite a number of letters 
were received from others unable to attend, all of which 
were in support of the project. It was decided that, while 
the sentiment of the meeting was favorable to the forma- 
tion of an institute, it was desirable that before entering 
upon its definite constitution manufacturers, large users, 
consulting engineers and scientists should be further ap- 





Fig. 4.—The Machine Equipped for Reamer Grinding, Also Showing Drill Grinding Attachment. 


surfacing work, and a 7-in. wheel for cutting and reamer 
grinding, or surface work where circumstances make it 
preferable. The two steps of the spindle driving cone 
are proportioned for proper speeds for either the 7-in. or 
the 10-in. wheels. With the small wheel work up to 15 
in. high may be accommodated, and with the large 
wheel work up to 11% in. high. 

Lubrication has been given careful attention. The 
oil chambers are large and supply the bearings with oil 
through: felt wicks by capillary attraction. Surplus oil 
that may run to the front of the taper bearings is re- 





Fig. 4.—Front View, Showing the Feed Reversing Mechanism 
with Cover Removed. 


turned to the oil chambers by small channels. All gears 
are shrouded, and the gears, ways and bearings are pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 

pe ——_—_—_—_ 

The Proposed Copper and Brass Institute.—The 
movement in England to form a copper and brass insti- 
tute appears to be proceeding with promise of success. A 
large meeting of copper and brass manufacturers was 
held in Manchester, March 10, at which the proposition 
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Fig. 5.—Sectional View of the Spindle Construction. 


proached. <A later meeting was, therefore, called in Lon- 
don on June 10 for a final decision as to the feasibility of 
forming such an institute. Dr. Carpenter, professor 
of metallurgy at the University of Manchester, has con- 
sented to become the secretary pro tem of the proposed 
institute, and will be pleased to receive letters on the 
subject. The society, if formed, is to be cosmopolitan in 
membership and not confined to Great Britain. It is 
stated that the project has already secured the support of 
many leading Continental metallurgists and scientists. 
——~»+-e—_____ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Claim Department. 


To promote greater promptness in settlements, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has increased the force 
employed in its claim department. Instructions have been 
sent to all freight agents, directing them to give prompt 
attention to claims, division freight agents being em- 
powered to settle small claims, which are obviously 
proper, with cash instead of waiting to have them audited 
and paid through the general office. Considerable extra 
work devolves upon the claim department because, under 
the Hepburn law, it is more than ever necessary to make 
certain that a claim is just and true, and that there is 
no possible element of an improper refund involved. 

As the principal delays occurring in the past have 
been in cases where it was necessary to make investiga- 
tions through other railroads, a new system has been de- 
vised whereby correspondence shall hereafter be with 
agents of foreign roads instead of through the circuitious 
method of first addressing head officers. Delays have also 
occurred through the loss of papers, which were being 
sent from point to point, but hereafter all papers will be 
retained at the main office, and only a brief of the claim 
sent out. This will be highly pleasing to shippers and 
often save friction and bitterness. As an additional meas- 
ure to secure promptness, a special set of men has been 
detailed to trace and keep claims moving, and to see that 
when delays occur, the cause is ascertained, and if pos- 
sible removed. 
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The Norka and Economy Drills and Chucks. 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., 
maker of the Diamond carbon and high speed twist 
drills, has brought out two new types of drills and 
chucks, here illustrated. The Norka high speed twist 
drill, Fig. 2, and chuck, Fig. 1. are the latest, having 
been but recently perfected. This drill, instead of being 
mill grooved in the usual way, is formed flat and twisted 
while hot. It is contended that by this process the grain 
of the steel is undisturbed, and that the steel is strengh- 
ened rather than impaired by this treatment. While it 
is not claimed that the extreme accuracy to be obtained 
by machine grooving is as yet attained by the twisting 
process, it is so closely approximated that for all ordi- 
nary uses the variation is imperceptible. The cost of 
manufacturing being somewhat lessened, the new drills 
can be sold at a moderate prcie. 

The Norka drills are formed with correct clearance, 
are ground to size and are said to satisfactorily stand 
the rough usage incident to indiscriminate shop service. 
They are ground like other twist drills including the 
nicking of the center web. A flat shank beaded to fit 
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allows, reducing the torsional strain on the drill and per- 
mitting a high rate of speed without danger of breaking. 

The Norka twist drills are made in all the usual 
sizes, from % to 2 in. diameter, with chucks of corre- 
sponding size; the Economy flat drills and chucks to 
accommodate them are furnished in sizes from \% to 8 in. 
diameter and in lengths up to 15 in. 


a 


The Growth of Our American Trade. 


Trade of the United States -with its American neigh- 
bors in 1907 amounted to nearly $1,000,000,000, against a 
little more than a third as much a decade ago, as shown 
by the figures of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. To be more accurate, the total 
exports to all America (including in this term our own 
noncontiguous territories of Porto Rico and Alaska) 
amounted in 1907 to $490,000,000 and the imports there- 
from to $448,000,000, making a total of $938,000,000. A 
decade ago the exports to all America were, as nearly as 
can be stated, $163,000,000 and the imports therefrom 
$205,000,000, making the total volume of trade $368,000,- 
000, though these latter figures in 1897 do not include 
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Fig. 4.—The Economy Drill Chuck. 


New High Speed Drills and Chucks Made by the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago, III. 


corresponding grooves in the jaw of the chuck takes the 
place of the ordinary taper shank, and effectually pre- 
vents turning in the socket and breaking of tangs. The 
drill is centered at the top by a steel plug, and is securely 
locked in the grooved jaws with a clamping nut. Both 
the jaws and the centering plug are removable, and when 
taken out, the chuck can also be used for taper shank 
drills ; but to protect the thread, the clamping nut should 
be replaced when using taper shank drills. 

The Economy high speed fiat drill, Fig. 3, and chuck, 
Fig. 4, are designed for extremely heavy feeds at rapid 
speeds in hard and tough high carbon steels, such as 
steel rails, arch bars, tool steel and steel castings. This 
drill is especially adapted to shallow drilling where the 
depth of hole runs from 1 to 3 in. Being tempered so 
that almost the entire length of the drill may be used 
there is little waste of material. It is recommended that 
in grinding care be exercised to keep the centerpoint as 
thin or narrow as on twist drills. In the special Econ- 
omy chuck provided for the flat drills, grooved jaws 
similar to those of the Norka chuck are used. The upper 
end of the drill is fitted in a recessed plug which is held 
in place by a retaining pin inserted through holes in the 
barrel of the chuck as shown. There are two sets of 
holes at right angles to each other and staggered, bring- 
ing them close enough for all adjustments. The pin when 
inserted is retained by a sliding sleeve fitting over the 
perforated barrel. With the adjustments provided the pro- 
jecting length of drill may be made as short as the work 


the trade with Alaska, which was not then recorded. 

This indicates an increase of 200 per cent. in the 
exports to our American neighbors in the decade, and of 
about 120 per cent. in the imports therefrom. During 
that time the exports to Europe increased less than 50 
per cent. and the imports therefrom 80 per cent.; exports 
to Asia increased 140 per cent. and imports therefrom 
130 per cent.; exports to Oceania increased 109 per cent. 
and imports therefrom 25 per cent., while to Africa ex- 
ports showed an increase of but 13 per cent. and imports 
therefrom increased 138 per cent. 

Manufactures form a larger percentage of the mer- 
chandise exported to the American countries than most 
of the other sections of the world. To Canada manu- 
factures formed 62 per cent. of the exports, basing this 
statement upon the official figures for 1906, the latest 
now available; of the exports to Mexico, manufactures 
formed 70 per cent. of the total; to Cuba, 55 per cent. of 
the total; to Argentine, 98 per cent. of the total; to 
Brazil, 88 per cent. of the total. Of the exports to North 
America as a whole, manufactures formed, in 1906, 62 
per cent. of the total; South America, 86 per cent.; Eu- 
rope, 27 per cent.; Asia, 75 per cent.; Oceania, 85 per 
cent., and Africa, 66 per cent. 

——_3-___—_- 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Board governing 
the Scotch iron trade has agreed on a reduction in wages 
of 7% per cent. on account of the decrease in the iron 
business. 
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The Wells Cutter and Reamer Grinder and 
Bench Centers. 





Two new products of the F. E. Wells & Son Company, 
Greentield, Mass, are illustrated in the accompanying en- 
gravings, Fig. 1 being a self-contained motor driven cut- 
ter and reamer grinder and Fig. 2 a set of bench testing 
centers. 

As shown, the cutter and reamer grinder has a double 
countershaft for circular work, such as arbors, &¢., and 
can be furnished with a complete universal equipment. 
The spindle is driven direct from the motor shaft, and 
the other end of the motor shaft drives the overhead 
drum, which in turn revolves the work for circular grind- 
ing by means of a small round belt. An. idler which 
does not show in the engraving is used to keep the belt 
from the drum to the circular centers always at the 
right tension, regardless of the position of the carriage. 
The motor is placed where it allows the table to be swung 
to present the work at any angle to the wheel without 
interfering with any belts or the upright standards which 
support the countershaft. Dustproof covers are provided 
on the motor to keep particles of emery dust out of the 
bearings and armature. As plainly shown, all parts of 
the machine are self-contained, and no part of either the 
grinder proper or the countershaft has to be fastened 
to the wall or ceiling. 

The company also builds plain cutter and reamer 





Fig. 1—A Motor Driven Self-Contained Cutter and Reamer 
Grinder Built by the F. FE. Wells & Son Company, Green- 
field, Mass. 


grinders, Nos. 164, 165 and 168, which have plain counter- 
shafts arranged in the same way as just described, ex- 
cept that since there is no need of a circular drum the 
overhead shaft is done away with and the motor is sim- 
ply belted direct to the spindle, as in the case of the 
machine illustrated. 

The new bench centers are described as strong and 
substantial, but still inexpensive and capable in many 
eases of answering the purpose of an engine lathe in 
testing work to find if it runs true on centers. The tail 
center is held in place in the center hole by a spring, so 
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that work can be taken out and inserted quickly without 
making adjustments, and the spring is of the right ten- 
sion to hold the piece true and at the same time allow it 
to revolve freely. For work of different lengths the 
centers are adjustable in distance from one another. In 





Fig. 2.—The Wells New Bench Testing Centers. 


connection with the hand rest shown a test indicator can 
be furnished to measure the inaccuracy of the work in 
thousandths of an inch. 

—_——— 3.-e—_—__—_ 


A White Star Oiling System Installation. 


As a part in the economical operation of a power 
plant it has become the general practice to include an 
oil filter in the equipment, and usually in connection 
with a continuous oiling system to insure a positive and 
plentiful supply of lubricant to all bearings. The instal- 
lation here described has the distinction of being located 
where well equipped power plants are not very common 
in the mining regions of south central West Virginia. 
The plant is that of the McKell Coal & Coke Company, 
Glen Jean, W. Va., operating collieries scattered over 
several thousand acres. Electric power is supplied by a 
high tension alternating current system of distribution 
from a central power plant, and in local substations is 
transformed and converted into low tension continuous 
current for use at the adjacent mines. 

The central station contains a 500-kw. alternating cur- 
rent generating unit and provides space for installing a 
duplicate. For lubricating its bearings a White Star 
continuous oiling system is employed, as furnished by 
the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which includes a duplex type of filter and circulating 
pump. Overhead is a reservoir from which the oil is 
piped to feeds fitted to all the bearings on the engine. 
All oily drips from the various bearings are drained to a 
tank beneath the floor, from which they are returned au- 
tomatically to the filter on the floor. After being cleaned 
in the filter the oil is pumped back to the reservoir for 
repeated use. Thus there is a constant flow of oil fed 
to all bearings, amounting in this case to a circulation of 
about 200 gal. per day. The reservoir is so arranged that 
any excess taken from it is returned through automatic 
valves to the filter. There is no waste, since no oil can 
escape from the system, except that consumed in the 
bearings. 

a 

The Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently secured the very important contract for furnish- 
ing the transmission wires to be used in the electrification 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company’s terminals 
in San Francisco. Copper is here displaced by aluminum. 
The contract provides that the conductors for high ten- 
sion current shall be bare, and those for low tension shall 
be covered with ordinary waterproof insulation. This is 
the largest order received for such wire in the past three 
months. 

To what extent electric mining machinery has been 
introduced from the United States into Mexico and has 
aided in a practical revolution of the entire mining in- 
dustry of that country may be estimated from the fact 
that in one of the mining camps at Guanajuato, the 
Pinginco mines, no less than 250 Westinghouse electric 
motors are being operated, ranging in capacity from 5 to 
200 hp. 
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The National Metal Trades Association. 


Tenth Annual Convention Held at New York, March 25 and 26. 


Although the tenth annual convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association, which was brought to a close 
at noon on Thursday, March 26, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was a short one, some important business was 
transacted, and the meeting was particularly successful 
in point of attendance. 

As was stated in The Iron Age last week, the meeting 
was opened on Wednesday morning, and the proceedings 
up to noon on Wednesday were covered on page 1026 in 
that issue. At the afternoon session the annual report of 
the secretary, N. W. Dingwall, was received, and in it he 
gave a detailed account of the strikes and labor differ- 
ences handled by the association during the year. The 
reports of the standing committees and of the Finance 
Committee were received, and they showed the affairs of 
the organization to be in a satisfactory condition. 


Technical Education. 


William Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a report for the Committee on 
Technical Education, reviewed the action of the associa- 
tion at its previous convention at Boston, leaving the 
question of co-operation with the Winona Technical Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis, to the Administrative Council, and 
that body had again decided to bring the matter before 
the convention. Mr. Lodge recommended for his com- 
mittee that the organization support 30 scholars for at 
least four years, the institute to furnish the buildings 
and machinery. He read a list of contributions from 
various firms belonging to the association, and said that 
in all $4100 had been secured from outside sources for 
the school. He stated that the movement had been popu- 
larly favored in the minds of the people in different locali- 
ties, and the purpose of the institute, he said, was to 
give tuition, which would probably include elemental 
studies, calculated to help a boy during his apprenticeship 
and so arrange the tuition that a boy might earn money 
during some of his time. At present the technical pupils 
in the institute are given a moral talk 20 min. a day, and 
such addresses are directed toward making him fair in 
his judgment affecting his future employer. The curri- 
culum is arranged so that the graduates are all round 
men, and the speaker called attention to the fact that in 
an ordinary shop boys are not taught to draw and never 
learn it unless in a night school. 


Scholars Pay Back Cost of Tuition. 


In making his appeal for the scholarships, the speaker 
said that the school needs $8000 more to take care of 
applicants on hand. He said that it takes $300 to edu- 
cate a boy, and arrangements are made so that the scholar 
can give his note for the amount and pay it off in install- 
ments in the future. This does not make him legally re- 
sponsible for the debt, but puts him on honor. He said it 
was the intention, if an appropriation was made, to secure 
about six trained machinists as tutors. 

L. H. Kittridge of the Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, suggested that a scheme of assessing 
members pro rata might be adopted. D. M. Wright, 
Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., asked 
where the applicants for tuition are coming from, and 
Mr. Lodge said that at present they are coming from the 
vicinity of the institute. E. F. Du Brul, Miller-Du Brul 
& Peters Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, stated that the 
experience was that the attendance was local as with 
most educational institutes, and he added that members, 
as a Tule, ought to know more about technical trade 
schools, most of which, he declared, do not submit their 
course to the approval of employers. The school] in ques- 
tion was the only one, he thought, where the course is 
arranged by members. 

George Mesta of the Mesta Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., gave it as his opinion that trade schools 
should be encouraged by the association, but not sup- 
ported by it, as it did not appear to him that the organ- 


ization was formed for that purpose. Fred. A. Geier, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
declared that trade schools had demonstrated the fact 
that they could develop workmen quicker than the shops. 
He declared that the organization should not only spend 
money for present defense, but encourage the making of 
efficient, clear minded workmen, and he offered a resolu- 
tion that the association appropriate for the committee 
$3000 a year for the next four years, to be used in carry- 
ing out its plans for the Institute. Several members op- 
posed the resolution on the ground that the association 
was not organized under a charter to spend money for 
educational purposes, and F. H. Stillman, Watson-Still- 
man Company, New York, pointed out that such an ap- 
propriation would doubly those who had con- 
tributed. E. M. Woodward, Woodward & Powell Planer 
Company, Worcester, Mass., declared that if such an ap- 
propriation was made he would ask for a similar ap- 
propriation for a technical school in his vicinity, and 
other members opposed the motion on the same ground. 
The resolution wag finally voted down. 

The convention indorsed the work of the joint com- 
mittee appointed to confer with a similar committee of 
the National Founders’ Association on matters affecting 
both organizations. 


assess 


To Protect American Patents Abroad, 


Frank 8. North, Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, Ill., offered resolutions of unusual importance 
to American manufacturers of machinery, as follows: 


Whereas, The Patents and Designs Act, 1907, of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain provides “ that at any time not less than 
four years after the date of a patent and not less than one year 
from the passing of the act (¢.e., from August 28 last), any per- 
son may apply to the Comptraller for the revocation of the pat- 
ent on the ground that the patented article or process is manu- 
factured or carried on exclusively or mainly outside the United 
Kingdom”; and ; 

Whereas, France and Germany have passed similar laws; and 

Whereas, Such laws impose excessive burdens upon American 
manufacturers owning patents granted by these countries, in 
that they require unnecessary duplication of costly plants and 
equipment, deprive American workmen of employment which 
the operation of these laws transfers to foreign workmen, and 
generally cause a widespread loss to the mercantile, transporta- 
tion and labor interests of the United States; and 

Whereas, The interchange and mutual respect of patent priv- 
ileges among nations in the past is most praiseworthy and is to 
be favored ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and Congress of the United 
States be petitioned by this association to enact proper legisla- 
tion to protect American manufacturers by imposing similar con 
ditions upon those foreign persons or corporations to whom 
United States patents are issued; be it further 

Resolved, That the attention of the President and Congress 
be called to the benefits that might be derived through reciprocal 
agreements with such countries, relating to patents, which would 
modify the restrictions to the mutual advantage of the citizens 
of the countries interested; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
president of this association with power to act, to present this 
matter in the proper manner. 


Several members spoke in hearty favor of the reso- 
lutions, and they were adopted without a dissenting vote. 
It was also decided to send a copy to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and ask the co-operation of that 
body. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was adjourned early 
so that a caucus of the members having objection to 
the proposed changes in the constitution might be held 
and the question generally gone over. George F. Steed- 
man, Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the caucus by President Barker, and 
the following morning the convention, after a short dis- 
cussion, adopted a resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to gather further information on 
the subjects under discussion and obtain views of the 
members, with the purpose of bringing the matter up for 
a vote at some future date. The vote on the changes 
recommended, it was explained, was not sufficiently large 
either to pass or shelve the committee’s recommendations. 
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The Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was held in the banquet room of 
the hotel on Wednesday evening, and it was one of the 
most successful gatherings of the kind ever held by the 
organization. M. K. Bowman, Griscom-Spencer Company, 
New York, presided over the affair as toastmaster, and 
when the time came for the speeches of the evening he 
introduced Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, who spoke on 


** Industrial Education.” 


Mr. Pritchett said that the organization he headed 
was a distinctive one, in that it has the union of practical 
business with technical schools. Heretofore, he ex- 
plained, this country was behind foreigners in that re- 
spect, as it had not succeeded in mastering business 
science. Foreigners, he said, speak of industrial chemis- 
try differently from what we do. An American chemist 
as a rule, the speaker declared, has his heart on chemis- 
try, while a German chemist has his heart on business. 
He added that we in this country have kept our science 
and business separated. ; 

“Taking it for granted that we do not equip our 
mechanics as practically as possible,” the speaker said, 
“how shal! we go about solving the problem? We must 
begin in the public schools; but just now the public 
schools do not lead to technical education, and the ques- 
tion arises as to how may the public school be equipped 
to be adapted to help industrial education.” Continuing, 
the speaker described the approved system of industrial 
schools, explaining that in some schools the pupils work 
part of the time and spend part of the time in the school- 
room. All methods, he said, are worth trying, and any 
method that makes a boy a good mechanic is a good 
method. The speaker contended that a boy should be 
started right in the public schools and added that while 
too much should not be expected from that direction, the 
school can train a boy in such a way that he can turn 
his hand to an honest skilled trade. Speaking of the 
problem of interesting a boy in the right direction, Mr. 
Pritchett said that the question as to what is to be done 
with a boy’s future is the most important between the 
ages of 14 and 16, and he stated that the average em- 
ployer owes every boy a duty in that the lad should be 
given an opportunity to perfect the skill shown in de- 
velopment in the public schools. In conclusion, he dwelt 
briefly on the labor question and urged that problems be 
met with patience and firmness and that the association 
should lend its efforts, not to the cause of war, but to the 
cause of industrial peace. 


Some Dangerous Modern Tendencies, 


William H. Speer of Jersey City, who is a judge of the 
Essex County Circuit Court, made a stirring address on 
this subject. He said in part: 


The first modern tendency which I consider dangerous 
and to which I desire to direct your attention is the ten- 
dency to hasty and ill advised legislation. There is now 
pending before the Congress of the United States a bill to 
amend the Sherman anti-trust act in order that labor unions 
may be excepted from its provisions as organizations in re- 
straint of trade. In this republican government of ours 
there is only one kind of trade that it is not only lawful 
but even praiseworthy to conspire to restrain, and that is 
the trade between the labor union and the politician. ‘The 
labor union leader approaches the politician, and, in con- 
sideration of votes which he cannot deliver or because of 
threats which he cannot carry out, he induces or compels the 
politician to give him something which is against the pub- 
lic good. And it seems to me that one of the especially 
valuable functions of an organization such as this is to see 
to it that bargaining of that kind shall not triumph in this 
country. 

We read in the daily papers that this amendment is 
being sought because it tends to publicity in the efforts of 
organization, and also because it was brought about by a 
conference between the President of the United States, offi- 
cers of the Government and the National Civic Federation. 
Rut you men know that the primary object of that legisla- 
tion is not publicity at all, but is to relieve labor organiza- 
tions from a restraint which the Supreme Court of the 
United States in promulgating an American doctrine has 
declared shall rest upon the shoulders of labor. And you 
know and | know that it is pretty near election time. And 
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we know furthermore, that no labor organization should be 
permitted to masquerade under the name and guise of the 
National Civic Federation for the purpose of obtaining li- 
cense for itself to carry on practices that are un-American. 


LAW TIE WILL OF THE PEOPLE, 


It seems to me that the primary object that organiza- 
tions of this character should keep in view is to put their 
hand upon the public pulse, ascertain the public will, and 
trenslate that will into law, for in no other way can Amer- 
ican principles predominate. For what is a law? A law is 
nothing else than the response of the legislature to the wants 
of the people—not 21% per cent. of the people, nor 5 per 
cent. of the people, but to the will of the majority of the 
people; and therefore any discrimination in favor of any 
class of citizens is reprehensible, un-American, and ought 
not to be translated into law. 

Another effort that is being made is to so amend the 
injunction law that a hearing shall be had before a tempo- 
rary restraining order shall be permitted to issue. I have 
had, I think, some 15 years of experience, first as a prac- 
ticing lawyer, afterward as prosecutor of the pleas of my 
county, and now as judge; and I say to you that it is the 
result of my observation and experience that such a change 
will make for evil in this government. And I say to you 
that the very essence of preventive justice, which the in- 
junction has been called by Lord Coke, is to apply a remedy 
to preserve the object of litigation until a hearing can be 
had. And if you notify a labor organization or any other 
organization bent upon violence, crime and intimidation; if 
you give it notice that you are going to apply for a tem- 
porary restraining order, the interim between the notice and 
the granting of the order will be a saturnalia of violence. 
And therefore I say that such a practice ought not to be 
engrafted upon the jurisprudence of this country. 


THE INJUNCTION. 


The injunction originated in the reign of a popular 
sovereign to protect the rights of common, ordinary people; 
it has outlasted the storms of hundreds of years in its pres- 
ent shape; and it is a queer manifestation of the times, but 
unforseen consequences always follow social movements. 

If you make a law to suppress a vote, its object is de- 
feated because you simply increase its circulation. The 
laws that were made for the purpose of stopping usury, in- 
stead of relieving the debtor, bore more vigorously upon his 
condition. And so we find that now in the times of great- 
est prosperity there are outcries and clamors against the 
présent order of things. The more prosperous the times the 
more vigorous the outcry. It is a perverse manifestation 
of social progress to find agitation and clamor accompany- 
ing prosperity and development. And therefore we ought 
never to take these clamors and outcries too seriously at 
the time, but we ought to let them sink in and filter through 
and be thoroughly threshed over and thought over and de- 
termined upon in calmness before action shall ensue. 

And if any concrete illustrations are necessary to en- 
force that argument, we have them before us right now. 
We take the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the North Carolina and Minnesota rate law cases; we 
take the decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
the Pennsylvania rate law case; we take the action of Gov- 
error Hughes in refusing to put a rate law upon the stat- 
ute books without due consideration. ‘These are evidences 
of a healthy return to the old standards of looking before 
you leap and thinking before you act. 

Now these are matters that will bear thought, and these 
are matters that will bear thought also in high places. It 
is not the time for any politician to lend himself to any 
doctrine inimical to the general welfare for a political pur- 
pose; it is not the time to do that; it is the time rather to 
cetermine upon sanity of thought and sanity of action. 


THE ANTI-TRUST AMENDMENT. 


To revert for an instant to this Sherman anti-trust 
amendment, the law was passed originally in such wise 
that some of the greatest statesmen we had said that no one 
then knew what the law meant; that the courts would have 
to construe it. And now what is the programme? The 
programme is to add to that inscrutable law a most mar- 
velously obscure amendment, and no one can tell now 
whether that amendment will permit a labor union to carry 
on a boycott or not; and it is my judgment that probably 
it can. Therefore I say that laws ought not to be written 
in that way. Why that is little short of the old Roman 
method of Caligula, who used to write his laws on little 
cards and hang them on high pillars, the better to ensnare 
the people. In one you read but you do not understand; 
and in the other you cannot read and therefore you cannot 
understand. But in the ultimate analysis the result is the 
same, 

Let us then band ourselves together as American citi- 
zens; let us demand that the laws shall say what they mean 
and that the courts that expound them shall not be decried 
but upheld; for the great foundation stone of this Govern- 
ment from its inception to the present time has been the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Let me say that where justice lies pleading because of 
the assaults, whether they are made intelligently or other- 
those who see fit for their own purposes to decry 
and declaim against them, the country is being shaken in 
its foundation stones. Therefore, let us march forward 
until] we have seen to it that the representatives of the peo- 
pie represent the people, that the laws that we write upon 
the statute books represent the will of the people, and then 
the principles of Americanism will sleep secure beneath the 
tents of victory upon the heights of success. 

It was deemed necessary for William Lodge, after the 
speaking, to sing the organization's favorite ditty about 
“Smoke Going Up the Chimney,” and then an excellent 
vaudeville programme, furnished through the New York 
and New Jersey Branch, was carried out. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


After some routine business at the Thursday morpn- 
ing session Prof. Herman Schneider, dean of the College 
ot Engineering at the University of Cincinnati, spoke on 

CO-OPERATIVE ENGINEERING COURSE. 

He said that the present unfitness of universities for 
training engineering students in a practical manner is 
largely due to the too close adherence to precedents 
going back to the monastery as the forerunner of the 
At the beginning of his work, he learned that 
business men demand of their technical men knowledge 
of the science underlying production; intimate acquaint- 
ance with the attitude of labor; a practical idea of the 
work to be done and a sense of business in shop opera- 
tions. He made up his mind at once that the first of 
these requirements only could be obtained in the uni- 
versity, and the shop must supply the other requisites. 
He thereupon planned to take the university to the shop 
by providing for two shifts of students to alternate week 
by week in attendance at the university and the manu- 
facturing plant. A six-year course is arranged for, and 
the student spends the summer period of four months 
in the shops. In this manner he spends a total of 48 
months in the year in the midst of actual manufacturing 
operations. A high school diploma or its equivalent is 
required to admit a boy to the university, and a boy 
must begin work in the shop several weeks previous to 
the opening of the regular college term in order that he 
be given a thorough trying out. 


wise, of 


college. 


The Survival of the Fittest Students. 


The professor stated that in the first year of 75 boys 
who applied 45 were enrolled and 28 survived the pre- 
liminary weeding out. During the second year 800 appli- 
cations were received, of which only 60 could be put in 
the shops, and of these 44 qualified to enter the univer- 
sity. The students are paid for shop work at a rate of 
about 10 cents an hour at first and an average increase 
of 1 cent an hour every six months until they earn 21] 
cents an hour. One of the methods of the trying out 
process is to start the boys during the hot summer 
months in wheeling sand in a foundry alongside of the 
common laborers, and later they are put in the machine 
shop, the designing department and the office, and toward 
the end of their term they alternate in attendance at the 
university at periods of every six months. 

In summing up the results accomplished from these 
methods, Professor Schneider stated that it has been 
demonstrated that the average co-operative student can 
accomplish more in his half of six years spent in the 
university than the regular engineering students can in 
four years, and the grade of the former averages 20 per 
eent. better than the regulars. He quoted a chemistry 
test in which 90 per cent. of the co-operative students 
passed, against 67 per cent. of the regular students. The 


students are given the privilege of asking questions 
evolved from their shop experience, and this plan is 


known as the “ reverse quiz.” As a result of the earnest 
efforts of the students to get the most out of their sub- 
jects two instructors have resigned. The labor organ- 
izations, the speaker stated, are as a whole in sympathy 
with the school. 

A Manufacturer's View of the System, 

Fred A, Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, discussed the school from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view. He said that at first the men in 
the shops were opposed to the movement, and those in 
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charge of departments were particularly against the 
When they had had an opportunity to observe 
the workings of the system, however, they speedily 
changed their minds, and he declared that students at 
the university who spend their working hours in his own 
company’s shops are doing so at a profit to the company, 
us they are earnest and energetic, and put their hearts in 
their work. The speaker said that more attention should 
be paid to the education of mechanics, and he considered | 
that as important as the details of any department in the 
plant. Labor should not be considered common 
piece of machinery, he said, and he told of an investiga- 
tion he had made as to the educational condition of 40 
apprenticed machinists in his shops, finding the average 
of them so deficient in the elements of education as to be 
unable to translate fractions into decimals, or read a blue 
print. 

The condition of the average apprentice, he said, has 
induced his company to engage a teacher to conduct night 
classes, so that the boys might be instructed in the knowl- 
edge they will need as mechanics. In order to meet and 
counteract the tendency toward shorter hours and higher 
wages, the speaker declared, the efficiency of the work- 
man must be raised, and his co-operation must be secured 
to keep down the cost of production. This work must be 
begun in the shops, and later taken up in the communi- 
ties, and finally pushed throughout the country through 
national organizations. The Winona school was planned 
us a model for the country, and its foundry school has 
been entirely commercialized, and the castings turned out 
there are as good as can be made anywhere. In conclu- 
sion the speaker quoted figures showing a remarkable 
growth in the production of machine tools in Germany, 
which he attributed to the low illiteracy rate in that coun- 
try and the practical nature of its educational methods. 
He added that it might be well to take up the social side 
of the question and improve the home and home influences 
in the interests of the workmen of the future. 

Both of the speakers were tendered a vote of thanks 


by the association. 


scheme. 


as a 


Advantages of Shop Experience. 
Mr. Du Brul, during the discussion which followed, 
said that he agreed with the statement that we have not 
progressed to where the Germans have in technical edu- 


cation, and added that criticisms of the impractical 
methods of technical teachers are often found in the 
trade papers. He told of one firm he knew that would 
not employ a college man unless he had been broken in 
for two years by some one else, and referred to Professor 
Kent of Syracuse as authority for the statement that the 
pupils the Cincinnati school graduate know more than 
the graduate of the average engineering college six years 
after his graduation. because the former has been so long 
in contact with the shop. 

Mr. Geir called attention to the fact that the first 
vraduates will make excellent teachers for other institu- 
tions of a similar nature. In answer to a query Professor 
Schneider said that manual training in the high school 
was of no real assistance to the pupils. 

Anthony B. Dunlap of Cincinnati, attorney for the as- 
sociation, was to submitted a lengthy paper on 
“Some Recent Legislation,” but as it was seen that the 
convention could be concluded without an afternoon 
session by making haste, he decided to file the paper with 
the secretary instead. The paper discussed laws which 
have recently been passed affecting trade organizations 
and manufacturing interests. 

J. Kirby, Jr., Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
presented the report of the Committee on Legislation, re- 
citing the status of a number of measures now pending 
before legislative bodies. 


have 


The New Officers. 

The Nominating Committee, through H. N. Covell, 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, presented its re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted, and the following 
officers were duly elected: President, F. K. Copeland, 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, Howard P. Eells, Bucyrus Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; second vice-president, J. H. Schwacke, William 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; treasurer, William 
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Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati. Councillors—H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich.; E. P. Robinson, Atlantic Works, 
Boston; W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, and George Mesta, Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. W. H. Pfahler, Philadelphia, and 
M. H. Barker, the retiring president, were made 
honorary members of the Council. The newly elect- 
ed officers were then presented to the convention. Mr. 
Covell spoke highly of Mr. Barker's efforts in behalf of 
the organization, and called attention to the fact that he 
had never missed a meeting of the organization. Each 
of the new officers made a few remarks, after which the 
convention was formally adjourned. 

The new Administrative Council was in session until 
late on Thursday afternoon and again on Friday morn- 
ing. Robert Wuest was reappointed commissioner, and 
N. W. Dingwall was made secretary for another term. 
The Council discussed various matters affecting the in- 
ternal affairs of the organization, and at the close of the 
session President Copeland announced the following Ad- 
ministrative Council committees: Executive—Messrs. 
Copeland, Eells, Hoyt, and P. B. Kendig of the Senaca 
Falls Mfg. Company, Senaca Falls, N. Y. Technical 
Education—-Messrs. Lodge, Pfahler. and Covell. Legis- 
lative—Messrs. Schwacke, M. K. Bowman of the Gris- 
com-Spencer Company, New York, and Mr. Robinson. 
Joint Committee with National Founders’ Association— 
Messrs. Copeland, Barker, and Hoyt; alternates, John 
R. Back of the F. E. Reed Company, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mr. Layman. 

Notes, 

Just before the meeting was ready to adjourn on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Du Brul arose and on being 
asked by President Barker to cut his remarks short, he 


good-naturedly refused to be ruled out. and proceeded to 
make some eulogistic remarks on the president’s zeal for 
the organization. He finished by asking for three cheers 
for President Barker, and the convention got on its feet 


and cheered accordingly. 

The ladies were not forgotten in the social arrange- 
ments, and under the auspices of the local branch of the 
association they had a dinner and theater party on 


Wednesday evening. 
On Wednesday afternoon a number of the members 


accepted an invitation to visit the building of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, which, when finished, is 
to be the tallest in New York. 

There was a good representation of local machinery 
and supply dealers at the convention, and many of the 
manufacturers made it a point to spend their spare time 
on Thursday afternoon in visiting the trade here. 


— oe — 


Water Power Development on the Border. 


Cecil B. Smith, consulting engineer, Toronto, Canada, 
delivered the principal address at the twelfth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter of the Clarkson School of 
Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., March 14. He was engineer 
in charge of construction of the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company from 1901 to 1904, and chief engineer of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario from 1905 
to 1907. and was therefore splendidly qualified to talk 
on the subject of the development and utilization of 
water powers. 

The United States, Mr. Smith said, has more fully 
developed its water powers than any other country, 
largely through the diversity of its climate. Canada’s 
water powers come next in order, where 400,000 hp. has 
been developed; and next to that stands Italy. He had 
the pleasure of examining the water powers of Italy a 
few years ago, and brought back the highest regard for 
the Italian engineers. He said that he returned to Can- 
ada very much humbled, after seeing the wonderful prog- 
ress that foreign engineers had made in developing water 
powers for manufacturing purposes. 

He touched on the great natural resources of Canada, 
but deplored the fact that in the most populous parts of 
the Dominion no coal is to be found. Therefore, he said, 


dependence must be placed upon shipments by rail of coal 
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from distant points, whether in the United States or 
Canada, for heating and power purposes. It will easily 
be seen that in the lower central and lake provinces every 
effort showd be put forth to make the most of the natural 
resources there abounding, namely, the almost unlimited 
water powers. 

At the Long Sault, for instance, near Massena, N. Y., 
there are developments projected something like 700,000 
hp. Although Mr. Smith would hesitate to say that a 
dam would ever be built across the St. Lawrence River, 
nevertheless to do so would result in untold benefits to 
both Canada and the United States. If it should be the 
case that the International Conference gives permission 
to place a dam across the Long Sault, thereby making it 
necessary for all the lake shipping vessels on their way 
to the sea to go through canals, there would be one of the 
greatest hydroelectric developments in the world at our 
doors, as great, in fact, as Niagara Falls, because the 
respective governments have already limited the amount 
of water to be taken out for power purposes at Niagara. 


++ 
The Medical Air Lock for Compressed Air 
Victims. 


The workmen and staff of S. Pearson & Son, Inec., who 
have just completed the excavation for the Pennsylvania 
East River tunnels, on March 20 presented to E. W. Moir, 
vice-president of the Pearson Company, a very interesting 
model of a medical air lock, with the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Presented to Mr. E. W. Moir, the maker of the 
first medical air lock on the old Hudson Tunnel, 1890, by 
grateful ‘ sand-hogs’ on the Pennsylvania East River Tun- 
nels, New York, 1908.” The model is made of brass, 
oxidized to look like steel, is mounted on mahogany and 
has a silver name plate. It is built to a scale of 1% in. 


to the foot and measures about 2 ft. 6 in. long by 9 in. in 
diameter. It is complete in every respect, being lit 


with electric lights and the compressed air being sup- 
plied by an air pump. The hospital beds for the men 


to lie on and the compressing and decompressing valves, 
along with thermometers and pressure gauges, are shown 


~ 


in fuj) detail. The model was made by H. E. Boucher, 
New York. The presentation was made in the yards of 
8. Pearson & Son, Inc., in Long Island City. Henry Japp. 
the local manager for the Pearson company, tendered the 
salutation of the occasion. 

Mr. Moir built the first air lock ever constructed, in 
1890, and this model is a mark of the appreciation, re- 
gard and gratitude of compressed air workers to the man 
who has done so much to relieve them of the dangers of 
their calling. He was employed by S. Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., on the old Hudson Tunnel, in 1889, and success- 
fully built a shield 2000 ft. from the shore and drove a 
little over 2000 ft. of tunnel at a final rate of 10 ft. per 
day. It was this same shield, which Mr. Moir left in 
good shape more than half way across the Hudson River, 
that Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Jacobs ultimately pushed 
through to Manhattan. 

The importance of the medical air lock in tunnel work 
is little understood. In the building of the East River 
tunnels there have been at least three cases of men who, 
to all intents and purposes, were dead, but after being 


treated in the medical air lock have fully recovered. 
Similarly, there have been cases of men who, to all intents 


and purposes, were paralyzed, and who were thoroughly 
restored to their normal condition in the medical air lock. 
There are six medical air locks in the East River tunnels, 
for the use of engineers and workmen, these being all 
fitted with a double chamber, so that the medical officer 
can pass in and out to his patients without interfering 
with or interrupting the decompression. 
—_—_~>--e—___. 

With a view to concentrating its operating forces, the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Colo., is trans- 
ferring the manager of the fuel department, the manager 
of the iron mines department and the engineering staff 
connected with these departments to Pueblo, Colo., where 
its steel plant is located. This change will bring the 
entire operating forces of the company in its own office 
building at that place. 
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Malleable Cast Iron.* 


A Comparison of ‘‘ Black Heart’’ and Old 
Process Castings. 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT HATFIELD. 


The first description of the method of making cast 
iron malleable is due to Reaumur. He published in 1722 
“the fact that the heating of cast iron castings embedded 
in red oxide of iron softens the metal perfectly and much 
more rapidly than all the other matters which he had 
tried.” Practically the identical method described by 
Reaumur is at the present time in operation, and is pro- 
ducing a large quantity of the malleable cast iron con- 
sumed in Great Britain. It is strange that Samuel Lucas 
should have been allowed to patent in 1804 a process 
which obviously was so well known practically a hundred 
years previously, but such is the case. Of later date 


Fig. 1.—White Cast Iron, 
Showing Microstructure 
of the Two Carbides. 


Fig. 2. 


there has been developed another process for making mal- 
leable cast iron which is called in America the “ black 
heart” process. Before going into the difference in the 
two varieties produced, it might be well to describe what 
malleable cast iron really is. 

It consists of castings made by melting suitable pig 
iron and casting it into the required forms, which cast- 
ings are, of course, annealed in order to produce the 
requisite malleability. The finished article, if success- 
fully manufactured, possesses all the advantages of cast 
iron in that the low melting point of the pig iron allows 
the most intricate and difficult casting to be made, and 
these castings have the same beautiful skin and ‘finish 
for which cast iron is so well known. As a further fact 
it may be said that this material is practically free from 
blow holes, the composition of it ensuring the perfect 
occlusion of the gases which in a steel casting very often 
“ause so much trouble. As regards the physical proper- 
ties, it is malleable and ductile and is easy to work in the 
machine shop. 

All malleable cast iron when cast is identical in analy- 
sis with some variety of pig iron, having present in its 
composition from 3 to 4 per cent. of combined carbon, 
which gives it that intense hardness found in the unan- 
nealed casting. The malleableizing of the material is 
done either by the oxidation and elimination of the car- 
bon or by precipitating it into such a condition that it 
does not militate against the production of the qualities 
desired. 

European and American Practice. 


Certain specific conditions are, of course, necessary 
for the production of this material when the carbon is 
merely changed in form, and as the irons from which the 
malleable castings in this country and Europe are made 
are generally extremely high in sulphur, not being able 
to change the form, manufacturers in the past have had 
to eliminate the carbon. Consequently the method em- 
ployed is that of Reaumur, namely, packing the castings 
with iron ore which oxidizes and eliminates the carbon 


* From a paper read before the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, March 17, 1908. 
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Fig. 3. 
Intermediate Structures.—Etched Magnification, 120 Diameters. 
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to such an extent that the casting has attained that degree 
of malleability which is desired, the fracture of such 
casting being very similar to that of steel. 

The malleable castings produced in America are of the 
black heart variety, and generally speaking the American 
process consists of precipitating the carbon and not elim- 
inating it. These castings which, in the finished 
state, have the same composiiton as pig iron, and which 
bend double and fulfil the most stringent malleable cast 
Owing to the natural resources of 
America producing a pure iron with very little sulphur, 
the manufacture of black heart castings 
were quickly learned, and this industry to-day produces 
from 700,000 to 1,000,000 tons of malleable castings per 
year. 

In the first place, the iron in both the American and 
the European malleable was melted in the 
crucible; the next stage was to melt this iron in cupolas 
as larger quantities were required, and as purity became 
more the reverberatory and the open hearth 


are 


iron specifications. 


the secrets of 


processes 


essential 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5.—  Microsection of 


White Iron After Being 
Converted Into Malleable 
Cast Iron, Showing the 
Structure of the Free 
Carbon. 


furnaces came into play. The methods of annealing, of 
eourse, have been considerably improved. During the 
last 20 or 30 years the system of producing malleable 
similar to the American black heart has been developed. 
The author is at present actively engaged in producing 
both varieties, each having different qualities and there- 
fore applicable to its own sphere of utility. The original 
malleable cast iron produced in Europe, the Reaumur, 
has a steely fracture, and is obtained by oxidizing the 
carbon contained in the original casting by hematite iron 
ore. The other, called by one English manufacturer 
“ special ” malleable, is produced merely by changing the 
form of the carbon. 

Most of the malleable castings in Europe are of the 
Reaumur type. The castings are packed in cast iron boxes 
in hematite ore and taken to a heat at which the ore 
commences reaction with the carbon in the castings. This 
action is the converse of the production of steel by cement- 
ation, in which process the carbon enters from the outside 
and gradually permeates the whole bar. In the Reaumur 
process exactly the contrary takes place, and the carbon 
is gradually eliminated from the outside first, so it fol- 
lows that the interior of one of these castings has gen- 
erally considerably more carbon than the outside. If suc- 
cessfully manufactured, however, the carbon in the center 
is in such a condition as not to militate against its work- 
ing capabilities. 

The Decarbonizing Action. 

The actual chemical reaction which takes place be- 
tween the iron ore and the carbon in the iron is not as 
yet sufficiently understood. However, it is known that 
gases easily diffuse through metals of the iron group in 
considerable quantities, and it is most likely that the 
action is somewhat dependent on the equation CO, + C = 
2CO. In other words, the oxygen of the ore oxidizes the 
first carbon to CO,, and this carbon dioxide possibly com- 
bines with more carbon, forming CO, which in itself re- 
ceives further oxygen from the iron ore, and so what 
might be called catalytic action takes place, in which the 
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CO is the carrier of the oxygen from the ore to the car- 
bon contained in the interior of the castings. Such ex- 
planation seems as likely as any other at present put for- 
ward. This variety is very much like some grades of 
steel. The photomicrograph, Fig. 6, shows the constitu- 
tion of this metal as seen by the high power of the micro- 
scope. It consists chiefly of well laminated pearlite dis- 
tributed through a ferritic matrix. 

A few weeks ago the following abstract from a paper 
read before the Scandinavian Technical Society, regard- 
ing the strength of malleable castings as made in the 
Seandinavian Peninsula, was published in one of the 
technical papers: 

The paper gives the tensile strength as between 40,000 and 
50,000 Ib. per sq. in. It bas an elongation varying with different 
samples from 1 to 6 per cent., with a reduction of area at the 
breaking point of from % to 3 per cent. It is thus seen that 
the ordinary grade of cast ihon having a tensile strength of 
20,000 to 30,000 lb. per sq. in. is but half as strong as malleable 
castings, though its compressive strength is much higher. 

Obviously the malleable castings described are of 
similar type to the Reaumur, and the above appears to be 
a fair statement of the mechanical tests which this type 
of malleable will give. The similarity between this ma- 
terial and steel is very much in evidence on comparing 
the microstructure, and it seems remarkable that, while 
the elongation and reduction of area of this type of cast- 
ing are so low, it can not only be hammered and bent to 
a very considerable degree, but it will harden, temper and 
forge, if properly made. 

The Carbon Change in Annealing, 


However, it must be confessed that while this ma- 
terial has great malleability and great working powers, 
and is extremely useful for parts where wear and tear 
take place, it does not produce anything like the tests 
which the author has obtained by the development of the 
black heart type. Attention was first seriously drawn to 
the development of this special malleable by the require- 
ments of the British Admiralty. Their specification, by 
the way, is 18 tons to the square inch, a minimum elonga- 
tion of 4% per cent. in 3 in., and a bending angle of at 
least 90 degrees over a 1-in. radius, the bar being 1 in. x 
3, in. in section. The variety of malleable casting known 


‘ 


while the last is the completely softened finished one. 
Fig. 1 gives the typical structure of cast iron. All the 
carbon is in the combined state, the carbon of “ super- 
saturation” being present as carbide Fe, C, while the 
carbon of “ saturation ” is present as a compound roughly 
equivalent to Fe, 4C. The castings are heated up during 
the annealing process to the temperature required (this, 
of course, differs with different makers), maintained for 
a varying period at this temperature and then cooled. 
The result is a casting in which the carbides are com- 
pletely broken down into pure carbon and iron. Fig. 5 
clearly illustrates this. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the inter- 
mediate appearances of castings while the change is tak- 
ing place. 

Reference will now be briefly made to wrought iron, 
which is prepared by eliminating in the plastic condition, 
by means of oxides, the carbon and other impurities from 
pig iron. The result is pure iron, with traces of sulphur, 
phosphorus, manganese and a little carbon with a varying 
proportion of slag, the slag being mechanically contained 
in the iron. Wrought iron of the best make is as pure 
as iron can commercially be made, and every one is fa- 
miliar with its great ductility and malleability. Apart 
from iron, the only content of this material worth con- 
sidering is the involved slag which, during the rolling out 
of the iron, is drawn into threads running the length of 
the bar, and gives to wrought iron that peculiar fibrous 
nature of the fracture. Of course there is no such thing 
really as fiber in’iron products, as they are all crystalline. 

Fig. 7 represents a longitudinal section of wrought 
iron which shows the crystalline structure of the pure 
iron along with a longitudinal section of the slag threads. 
It is obvious that this slag is practically of no detriment 
to the high properties of wrought iron. Wrought iron 
forgings, were it not for their high cost, are unquestion- 
ably excellent, and in working upon the subject of mal- 
leable cast iron, wrought iron forging has been taken as 
a basis, the endeavor being to produce in a malleable 
easting a structure as similar as possible. 

Malleable Castings with High Strength, 
The maximum stress in wrought iron is approximately 
20 to 21 tons per square inch, and its elongation will vary 





Fig. 6.— Microstructure of Fig. 7.—Longitudinal Section 
Reaumur Malleable Cast of Swedish Wrought Iron 
Iron. — Magnification, 350 Under the Mircoscope.—Mag- 
Diameters. nification, 90 Diameters. 


as American black heart has for its essential ditsinction 
the fact that the castings when cast are of such a com- 
position that the carbon, which previously exists as com- 
bined carbon, is by annealing completely changed to that 
condition of carbon known as annealing carbon, to which 
Ledebur, the German metallurgist, gave the name of 
temper carbon. 

The author in May, 1907, went thoroughly into the 
question of the change of the carbon, in a paper read be- 
fore the Iron and Steel Institute, under the heading “ De- 
composition of Carbides,” and he thinks this change can 
be best explained by reference to some of the photo- 
micrographs given in that paper. These are five in num- 
ber, Figs. 1 to 5, the first being the hard initial casting, 


h 


Fig. 8.— Microstructure of Fig. 9.— Microstructure of 
Black Heart Malleable Cast Gray Cast Iron, Showing 
Iron.—Magnification, 90 Di Plates of Graphite. — Mag- 


ameters. nification, 45 Diameters. 


from 20 to 30 per cent. Now, if against this the test 
previously given for malleable cast iron is placed, namely, 
about 20 tons tensile strength with i to 6 per cent. elonga- 
tion, it will be noticed that there remains considerable 
scope for improvement in the last mentioned product. 
Working on these lines, bars have been produced giving a 
tensile strength of 23 tons along with 19 per cent. elonga- 
tion, 20.6 reduction of area, along with 180 degrees bend- 
ing angle. Table 1 is made up from a test sheet contain- 
ing the results obtained from these castings. Material 
such as that of which the tests have just been given, and 
which is, of course, a casting and not a forging, is, one 
might almost say, a new product. The old tests for 
malleable cast iron have been left far behind, and a ma- 
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terial has been produced which has before it a much 
greater field than the original malleable cast irons. 
Table I.—Tests of Special Malleable Castings. 


Maximum 
stress. 


Original Fractured 
dimensions. dimensions. 






longatio 


On section. 


Elongation. 
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24,137 0.93 
1 oor 0.326 0.46 8.85 22.75 15.3 16.2 
24,158 .93 
0.35 0.326 0.54 9.15 23.22 18.0 17.3 
SE RBO nc 20m | 0.91 
10.385 0.389 0.34 0.300 0.58 8.92 22.93 19.3 20.6 


These special castings are very similar in structure to 
wrought iron. Microscopically they consist of ferrite, 
which is pure iron, with free carbon in such a form as 
will be obvious by the results obtained to be little more 
detrimental than the slag which is found in wrought iron; 
in fact, samples of wrought iron have been met which 
have not given much better results than the tests sub- 
mitted in this paper. It will be well to conclude by ask- 
ing whether malleable cast iron with the properties and 
tests as stated is not entitled to a much higher position 
in the metallurgical world than it is given, and the author 
would venture to suggest that the “ Nomenclature ” Com- 
mittee gave malleable cast iron undeservedly short shrift 
when they stated that it merely lacked “the extreme 
brittleness of cast iron.” 

The demand for malleable in this country as com- 


pared with that of the United States gives food for 
thought. The Americans are said to be producing over 


90 per cent. of the world’s production, Europe only pro- 
ducing the remaining 10 per cent. Here in this country, 
a material giving tests considerably superior to those ob- 
tained in the States is produced, and yet this selfsame 
material is excluded from many purposes for which in the 
States it would be allowed to be used. The following 
table gives the comparative results which are now being 
obtained : 


Reduc- 

Maximum tion Bend- 

stress. Elonga- of ing 

Tons tion. area. angle. 

Material. sg.in. Perct. Per ct. Deg. 

ec kc sche Spokes en ee 12.0 Nil. Nil. Nil. 

Old process malleable (Reaumur)..... 21.0 3.0 4.0 45 

American Blackheart................ 19.0 5.0 6.0 90 
Special malleable (Meadow Hall Iron- 

WO: sarawsvbd es ene see cues sos 23.0 14.0 17.0 180 

Admiralty specification.............. 18.0 4.5 . 90 


It will be noticed that in the special malleable the 
maximum stress is very high, while the ductility much 
surpasses that of any other malleable cast iron. One 
obvious feature will be the ease with which this material 
passes Admiralty requirements. 


———— oe 


The} Underwood Locomotive Pedestal Facing 
Machine. 


A new portable power driven equipment for facing 
the pedestal legs of locomotive frames has been developed 
by H. B. Underwood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Its parts 
and the manner of working are plainly shown in the 
illustration, which represents it as applied in the facing 
of the vertical side of a set of pedestal jaws. The frame 
of the device is a square bar secured at each end by 
clamps to the frame and parallel with the work. The 
support of the upper end is a steel swivel, which allows 
the cutting tool to be positioned squarely with the angu- 
lar side of the jaws as well. The top of the swivel is a 
large surface which clamps firmly to the frame, and is 
easily changed for a smaller one when the device is to 
be used in a constricted space. The lower clamping mem- 
ber is universally adjustable to hold the bar firmly at 
any angle. 

In one side of the square vertical bar, which is also 
the guide on which the milling head slides, is a square 
thread feed screw. The head has a bronze half nut en- 
gaging this screw, which is operated for the feeding by a 
ratchet and pawl and an eccentric on the shaft driving 
the milling head. The feed is thus automatic, and is 
variable to suit the requirements. The milling head has 
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two adjustments, from and toward the work and across 
its face. These allow both fine and quick adjustments, 
making it unnecessary to loosen the supporting clamps 
after they are once set. ‘The adjustments are through 
screws, for the operation of which an interchangeable 
crank handle is furnished. 

The milling spindle is driven through bevel gears 
from a telescopic shaft with universal joints at each end, 
affording the connection directly to the power source, 
and consequently eliminating any belts in connection 
with the device itself. An electric motor may be used 
or a small countershaft belt driven from a convenient 
line shaft. A very complete rig for driving this and the 
company’s other portable tools is a two-cylinder air or 
steam motor, which is furnished when desired. 

The milling spindle is threaded to receive the milling 





A Portable Machine for Facing the Pedestal Jaws of Locomotive 
Frames, Made by H. B. Underwood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cutters, which are made with inserted square high speed 
teeth, removable for grinding and adjusting. A large 
quantity of metal can be removed in a short time, not 
by one pass, but by taking several light cuts, as only a 
brief time is consumed in each transit. 


en 


Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, send out their 
iron ore handbook for 1908, containing analyses and guar- 
antees of the various ores they will handle this year— 
seven from the Gogebic range, six from the Menominee 
range and one each from Canada and the Cascade Dis- 
trict of the Marquette range. The firm’s Moose Mountain 
ore, from the Sudbury District, Canada, is offered as of 
the same analysis as in 1907, except that silica is 12.79 
per cent., as against 13.29 per cent. formerly. This ore 
is crushed to 2-in. size and runs 55.50 per cent. iron and 
0.10 per cent. phosphorus. 

The Aldrich financial bill to provide for an emergency 
issue of taxed currency notes in time of money stringency 
was passed by the Senate March 27 by 42 ayes to 16 noes. 
In substance it authorizes national banks to issue such 
notes on depositing collateral of United States or State 
bonds or the bonds of certain described counties and 
municipalities, these notes to be subject to a progressive 
tax which will compel the banks to withdraw them from 
circulation when the emergency has passed. 
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The New Hilbert Triple-Geared Upright 
Drill. 


For so important a tool it is strange that the upright 
drill has been so little improved in the last few years. 
The older forms are generally open to the following crit- 
icisms: The spindle stock is not sufficiently rigidly se- 
cured to the column for accurate work; too much work is 
put upon the bevel gear drive in proportion to the back 
gears which are usually of 1 to 2 or 1 to 3 ratio; the 
transmitting shafts have to run two or three times faster 
than the spindle, resulting in more rapid wear and often 
noise; when tapping attachments are provided they are 
too frequently placed disadvantageously to be really pow- 
erful: and the friction clutch in the transmission, in its 
common location directly associated with the spindle, has 
not the aid of the ratio of speed reduction between the 
driving shaft and the spindle. 

The above objections are among those which it has 
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coarse pitch and a smaller one of fine pitch for high 
speed. There are no running idle gears; when any set 
is in action the others are disengaged. The provision of 
the extra gear at the spindle for high speeds removes 
the necessity of ever running any shaft at greater than 
a moderate speed. 

All of the principal gears are of steel and are carried 
in phosphor-bronze bearings. The belt which transmits 
power from the speed variator to the top shaft introduces 
a yielding link in the transmission ‘by its slipping, when 
the drill is unduly crowded and thus eliminates consid- 
erable danger of breakages, 

The tapping attachment, with which each machine is 
supplied, is favorably located on the shaft which affords 
the greatest power and is conveniently accessible to the 
operator. Two miter gears provided with band friction 
clutches, adjustable for wear, connect it with the drive. 
These clutches have the property of increasing their hold 
as the load increases. A conical sleeve causes one or the 
other of these friction bands to engage the corresponding 





Views from Opposite Sides of the New Triple-Geared 36-In. Upright Drill Built by the Hilbert Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


been sought to remove in the new triple geared upright 
drilling machine built by the Hilbert Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and illustrated herewith. Its round 
column is large and terminates at the bottom in an ex- 
tended flange, which is bolted to the heavy ribbed T- 
slotted base. Still greater rigidity is secured by the 
columnar back brace which connects the top housing and 
the base, the four members forming substantially one 
solid piece. This secondary column carries the speed 
changing mechanism through which the power is deliv- 
ered from a large single step pulley. Because of this 
single pulley drive the machine may be set either parallel 
with or at right angles to the line shaft. The speed 
variator is simple and, with its single operating lever, 
affords six changes in speed, ranging in geometrical pro- 
gression. Near the spindle the six speeds are tripled by 
gears manipulated by a hinged lever provided with a 
locking pin. This lever is in front of the operator and 
enables three series of spindle speeds to be obtained in- 
stantly; one for high speed drilling, one for medium 
speed and one for heavy drilling and boring, six speeds 
in each series. The spindle has two gears, a large one of 








miter gear to give backward or forward rotation to the 
spindle as desired. The controlling lever is easily within 
reach of the operator to stop, start or reverse the spindle. 
The latter may be done at any speed. The friction 
clutches by years of use have been demonstrated to be 
reliable and to require no adjustment for wear. 

The automatic spindle feed is positive, powerful and 
gives four changes of speed easily and quickly accom- 
plished. Hand feed and quick return and approach move. 
ments are provided for the spindle, and an automatic trip 
which is sensitive and does not depend much upon the 
pressure on the spindle. 

The front arm or spindle stock has long bearings and 
surrounds the column completely. It slides down on the 
latter to the top of the table arm, where the spindle will 
nearly touch the base. This feature allows omitting an 
inconvenient raising and lowering mechanism for the 
heavy arm and table. The spindle and table arms are 
of box girder section and of similar pattern. Each is 
clamped securely to the column by two strong screws, 
and with the extra support maintained by the back brace 
perceptable deflection of either arm, it is claimed, would 
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not be shown by the severest test. 
tioned to allow for performing the heaviest work at maxi- 
mum speeds with high speed steels. 

The following are the principal figures: Floor space, 
30% x 80 in.; hight. 112 in.; weight, 3800 lb.; distance 


The gears are propor- 


from center of spindle to face of column, 18 in.; diameter 
of table, 30% in.; greatest distance between base and 


spindle, 56% in.: between table and spindle, 37% in.; 
traverse of spindle, 15 in.; diameter of spindle at lower 
end, 3% in.; in sleeve, 2 3-16 in.; above sleeve, 2 1-16 in.;: 
socket in spindle, No. 5 Morse taper; diameter of column, 
10 in.; size of driving pulley, 4 x 16 in.; speed, 250 rev. 
per min.: changes of speed, 18; changes of feed, 4 
0.006, 0.01, 0.018, 0.03 per revolution of spindle. 


a 
A New Toledo Swedging Machine. 
A new machine design for swedging or rolling the large 


beads on steel oil barrels and the shoulders at each end 
for supporting the heads or ends is shown in the accom- 





The No. 336 Swedging Machine Built by the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Company. 


panying illustration. The machine is fitted with two 
parallel shafts connected at the rear end with gears. 
These shafts support the upper and lower swedging rolls, 
which are made of tool steel and hardened. 

The cylinders are first prepared in their plain, smooth 
shape and placed in position on the machine, guided by 
the apron in front of the machine, which is adjustable. 
The machine is fitted with an automatic lifting attach- 
ment operated by a reverse clutch mechanism, 
necessitates only the starting by the operator. The upper 
shaft or head descends automatically to the work and 
finishes the swedging or rolling of the beads, when the 
clutch is automatically reversed by striking a stop, which 
is set to the correct position at the lower end of the 
travel of the head. This stop reverses the lever, which 
throws the clutch mechanism to the opposite side when 
the head is elevated to the required hight, where it is 
stopped automatically. 

It requires about 1 min. to roll or swedge each bead 
or shoulder, and the machine, therefore, has capacity for 
finishing at the rate of about 30 cylinders or barrels per 
hour. The machine has capacity for working metal as 
heavy as No. 14 gauge, varying in diameter from 12 to 
36 in. It is known as the Toledo No. 336 swedging ma- 
chine and is designed and built by the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


which 


a 
This week the Bessemer steel plant, 20 puddling fur- 
naces and No. 2 skelp mill of the Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, are on double turn, 
while No. 3 skelp mill is running single turn. The sheet 
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mills and No. 1 skelp mill are off this week. The plant 
of the Morgan Spring Company at Struthers, recently 
bought by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, em- 
bracing rod and wire mills, is running double turn in all 
departments, 

—_>--e_- 


A New Westinghouse Induction Motor. 


The first polyphase motors were of the brushless or 
squirrel Cage type, and compared in their characteristics 
with shunt wound direct current motors. Now the high 
starting torque with a low initial current peculiar to a 
series wound direct current motor have been approximated 
by the Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in a modified form of alternating current 
motor, type H F. The illustration shows its general ap- 
pearance. It is designed throughout for severe service. 
The frame, although affording ample ventilation, is strong 
and substantial and protects the laminations from injury. 


Westinghouse 


The insulation on the coils is made equal to much greater 
stresses than it is ever expected to receive, and the wear- 
ing effect of vibration has been guarded against. 

By means of the brushes shown, connection is made 
to an external resistance. These bear on continuous rings 
of metal, hence are not subject to sparking, and are liber- 
ally propertioned for long life and little attention. The 
rotor is unlike the usual short-circuited type of induction 
motor armature, and has a regular winding in which the 
resistance is inserted while starting, to limit the current 
supplied at that time. Approximately full load current 
is required to produce full load starting torque. Where 





o 


An Fxample of the New Alternating Current Motor Built by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


it may be desired semi-inclosing covers are provided to 
protect the brushes and slip rings from coarse foreign 
bodies, or fully inclosing covers to exclude even dust. 

The motors are regularly built in the usual sizes, from 
5 to 500 hp., and larger sizes on order. The standard 
frequencies are 25, 40 and 60 cycles, but motors for other 
frequencies are furnished when required. 

Special starting devices are supplied with these mo- 
tors, for varying the starting current by hand by cutting 
out the resistance in circuit with the armature. When 
the motor is up to speed all of the is short 
circuited and the motor runs with practically the con- 
stant speed characteristics of a motor with a squirrel 
cage armature. 


resistance 


Motors of 100 hp. or larger can be pro- 
vided With a special switch to short circuit the windings 
inside of the motor and relieve the brushes and the leads 
and contacts of the starter. 
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The Heald Manufacturing Internal 
Grinder. 


The internal grinding machine illustrated is designed 
for general manufacturing use in the grinding of round 
straight or taper holes in pieces that can be rotated. The 
machine, which is built by the Heald Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has a number of special features, as 
well as several radical changes from the hitherto accepted 
design of its general type. Especially noteworthy is the 
mounting of the grinding spindle directly on the main 
table, and the headstock on a heavy bridge casting that 
permits the passage of the table underneath, constituting 
a massive and rigid construction. Another new feature 
is the self-contained and interchangeable wheel heads. 
The driving pulley of each is proportional to the diam- 
eter of the grinding wheel, thus automatically giving the 
correct speed for aJl sizes of wheels. The cross slide is 
operated either by hand wheel or by automatic feed rang- 
ing from 0.00025 to 0.003 in. at each reversal of the table. 
In addition to the wheel feed a finger lever provides the 
operator with hand micrometer feed, each movement of 
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setting with the grinding of the hole, as, for instance, a 
shoulder at the bottom of the hole, or the face of a ring 
or collar. This may be done on this internal grinding 
machine by using the face of a cup wheel instead of the 
periphery as in internal grinding. It is frequently of ad 
vantage to be able to make the hole and the face accu 
rately square, one with the other, and if distinct opera 
tions are made of these, as transferring from grinder to 
lathe, or vice versa, accuracy is dependent entirely upon 
the precision of the chucking, which may not be within 
the limit of error allowed. 

The departure of mounting the grinding spindle on the 
machine table, instead of behind it, reaching up and over 
it, contributes to rigidity, enabling the operator to take 
heavy cuts with a free cutting wheel; the absence of 
vibration also maintains the texture of the abrasive 
wheel. The main table is long and heavy, with wide 
bearings to insure good wearing qualities. Guards pro- 
tect the ways from grit or dust, and oil pockets and rolls 
distribute oil uniformly. 

The headstock, mounted on a bridge over the table, is 
arranged to swivel to various angles for grinding taper 
holes. and is graduated in degrees and in inches taper per 





Fig. 1.—Working Side of the New Internal Grinder Built by the Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


the lever causing the index wheel to rotate a single notch, 
advancing the grinding wheel 0.00025 in. 

Five speeds of rotation of the work are obtained 
through a quick change gear box mounted as a part of 
the countershaft, and three speeds of table travel for each 
of the five work speeds through the quick change gear box 
seen at the left on the base, giving fast travel for rough- 
ing out stock and slower speeds for truing and finishing. 
At the right on the base is the automatic reversing gear 
box. This and the other two gear boxes have been de- 
scribed in detail in The Iron Age.* The machine shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2 swings 14 in. and grinds 11 in. deep. 
The diameter of the smallest hole ground is % in., and 
the largest 10 in. 

Internal grinders are becoming perforce more gen- 
erally used. They are succeeding reamers for many pur- 
poses, and for parts too large for reaming there is no 
other substitute if work is to be exact. Where a piece of 
work has thin walls it is very difficult to hold it for ream 
ing without distortion, while for grinding it can be 
strapped to a face plate avoiding this danger. There is 
also an advantage in being able to face work at the same 


* April 12, 1906. 


foot. It is a heavy casting, and the chuck spindle is made 
of a special grade of high carbon steel, ground and lapped 
and of large diameter. Details of the head are shown in 
Fig. 3. The bronze bushings a are tapered outside, and 
have straight bearings. The adjusting nuts for the bush- 
ing are shown at bd, the dove tail wedges to seat the bush- 
ing in the head at ec and their adjusting screws at d. The 
bardened check nuts to take up end play are at e, and 
opposite them is the hardened thrust collar f. The 
hardened stud on which the head swivels is shown at g. 

The head spindle is driven by a belt from a five-speed 
quick change gear box mounted overhead on the counter- 
shaft. By this correct working speeds can be obtained, 
and the operator is enabled to speed up the work with 
great facility for the finish cut to procure a mirrorlike 
surface, unobtainable at slower speeds. 

The details of the grinding wheel spindle are shown in 
Fig. 4. The spindle runs in the phosphor bronze bushing 
h, adjustment being obtained through the adjusting nut / 
and adjusting screws k. The wheel collet is shown at J, 
the radial ball bearings at n, and adjusting nuts at m. 
The spindle is hardened, ground and lapped. The pulley 
bearings consist of double radial ball bearings, so located 
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that there is no belt pull on the spindle. The idler pulley 
is also fitted with ball bearings, and is adjustable on the 
cross slide to maintain correct belt tenison. It has two 
steps, the smaller being driven from the countershaft, and 
the larger driving the wheel spindle at correct speeds 
from a moderate countershaft speed. 

A special feature is the construction of the wheel head, 
the outer bearing of the driving pulley being so supported 
that endless belts can be used, and yet be put on or taken 
off without any changes or adjustments. This facilitates 
exchanging the interchangeable wheel heads, which not 
only permit of easily adapting the machine to work of 
different sizes at correct cutting speeds, but permit the 
use of any size wheel head on any one of severul ma- 


chines. Wheel heads are furnished in the following seven 
sizes: 
Size A, smallest hole % in. diameter and upward by 4 in. long. 


Size B, smallest hole 14 in. diameter and upward by-3 in. long. 
Size C, smallest hole 14% in. diameter and upward by 5 in. long. 
Size D. smallest hole 2 in. diameter and upward by 4% in. long. 
Size E, smallest hole 2 in. diameter and upward by 7% in. long. 
Size IF, smallest hole 3 in. diameter and upward by 6% in. long. 
Size G, smallest hole 3 in. diameter and upward by 11 in. long. 
Sizes C, E and G are the same as B, D and F, except as to 
length, which is made greater to handle extra long holes. 
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feed is stopped at the predetermined point. A stationary 
index pointer, d, is arranged directly over the center of 
the index wheel from which all micrometer readings are 
taken. 

Cooling water is circulated by a centrifugal pump 
mounted on top of an unusually large tank, and the table 
is provided with channels leading to the water pan, and 
thence to the tank. The tank contains a large setiling 
chamber for grit, so that only clear water passes to the 
pump chamber. <A novel feature is the mounting of the 
water tank on truck rolls, so that it can be wheeled to 
any convenient point for dumping and cleaning out. An 
exhaust fan is included in the equipment for carrying off 
the dust produced by dry grinding. Where works are 
equipped with an exhaust system, or if wet grinding is 
preferred, this can be omitted. 

Another radical departure is the means taken for tak- 
ing up wear in the various bearings. In each the cap is 
slightly separated from the lower half of the box, and in 
the box is fitted a bronze bushing of uniform diameter 
outside and in, and split at the top. Ordinarily such a 
bushing is carried in a round hole bored in the box, and 
when adjusting the cap more closely the tendency is to 





Fig. 2. 


The construction of the cross slide is shown in Figs, 5 
and 6. The hand feed is through the wheel a, or the 
finger lever 1, operating the upper of the two pawls shown 
at c, this motion limiting the feed to quarter thousandths 
of an inch, or one notch of the index. 

The power feed mechanism is also shown in Figs. 5 
and 6. At the end of the pawl lever 0, opposite the pawl 
p, is a V-shaped depression, r, in which rides the roll s on 
the end of the oscillating lever uv. Normally, the roll 
rests at the bottom of the V, but when the table travels to 
the right or left and comes in contact with the stops w 
on the dog bar 2, the roll moves from its normal position, 
and in swinging to either side forces down the end of the 
lever and elevates the pawl end, causing the wheel to 
feed, more or less according to the setting of the dog, 
which can be adjusted to feed from 0.00025 to 0.003 in. 
at either one or both ends of the stroke, according to 
whether one or both of the pawls are set to operate. For 
an automatic knock-off the ratchet wheel is provided with 
a guard, y, covering a portion of the toothed surface of 
the index wheel z, this being set so that when it is brought 
round to the paw! p the latter no longer eugages and the 





Rear View of the New Heald Internal Grinder for General Manufacturing. 


make the hole elliptical with the short axis vertical. To 
avoid this the boxes of the new grinder are made with a 
recess at the bottom extending 90 degrees laterally. This 
construction gives a three-point bearing, with the three 
points practically equidistant. Consequently the bush- 
ing is closed with uniformly distributed pressure, mak- 
ing all diameters of the hole alike and a fit on the shaft. 

The length of base of the machine is 52 in., hight of 
work spindle from floor 45 in., the work spindle bear- 
ings are 2%, and 214 in. diameter, and the hole through 
the work spindle % in. The width of the belt on the 
grinding spindle is 1% in., the head is graduated 45 de- 
grees, and to 4 in. per foot each way. The floor space 
required is 40 x 92 in. The countershaft is complete, con- 
taining a steel drum 12 in. in diameter by 30 in. long for 
driving the wheel spindle; a five-speed box, with friction 
clutch and quick acting brake for driving and stopping 
the thuck spindle, and tight and loose pulleys for the belt 
from the main line. 

saint ec elt 
W. L. Brubaker & Brothers, manufacturers of taps, 


dies, reamers and screw plates, Millersburg, Pa., formerly 
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Fig. 6.—Front View of the Cross Slide and Power Feeding 
Mechanism. 


represented in Pittsburgh by the Messenger-Pringle Com- 
pany, and the Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of the Swartwout cast iron exhaust head and 
centrifugal steam separators heretofore represented by 
the Pittsburgh Steam Specialty Company, have both 
transferred their agencies to H. W. Hendrickson, 1206 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, who will represent them here- 
after in that district. 
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Westinghouse Steam Turbine Census. 


The following table shows the aggregate turbine busi- 
ness of the Westinghouse Machine Company at the be- 
ginning of the year, classified according to industries. 
This table shows a summary of 640,700 kw., or 930,000 
hp. This output is distributed among 282 plants (averag- 
ing 3298 hp. per plant), and 493 machines averaging 
1886 hp. per machine. 





Summary of Westinghouse Turbines Shipped or on Order up to 
December 31, 1907. 
Average 
Total capac- 
Plant capacity.—number ity of Total 





Up to Above of turbines, capacity, 
Classification. 1,000 kw. 10.000 kw. plants. kilow’ts. kilow’ts. 
Electric traction : 
Electric railroads. ..18,900 144,500 69 1,975 282,600 
* (Railroad electrifica- 
ee ee ere 33,900 4 3,350 46,900 
ROSS dee awe 18.900 178,400 73 he 329,500 
Electric lighting : _— = —— 
Central stations... . 23,550 45,000 73 =: 1,440 ~ 180,100 
Isolated plants...... 3,200 Caen 7 400 3,200 
Municipal ......... 4,000 a dic 11 570 8,700 
TOUS. cc ees os RETO 45,000 91 ee 192,000 
Steam railroads: _ : ve ae 
R. R. electrification. .... 33,900 } 3,350 46,900 
*(R. R. car shops). . 9,200 pant 17 490 15,700 
PO ih ecraew as . 9,200 33,900 2 c ve ‘ 62,600 
Industrial - : a a 
Textile mille... «<5. 8,200 oven 22 595 13,700 
R. R. car shops.... 9,200 ee 17 490 15.700 
Cement mills....... 700 eae 5 1,012 7,100 
Iron and stee] works 1,000 anal 3 500 5,000 
Pulp and paper mills 800 Guus 5 778 7,000 
Rubber works....... 900 ee 4 621 4,350 
Powder works...... 1,200 eeu 2 400 1,200 
Machinery manufac 
SO ew at aen a 5,400 er 12 576 15,000 
General manufactur- 
CP 2 cds swadeud vn 5,750 le 11 53 
Mas cade ee 33,150 ivan $1 
Mining and irrigation 8,000 seria “19 ~ 686 "21,950 
U. S. Government... 1,750 aes + 1,225 12.250 
Miscellaneous ...... 6,700 ait 14 483 8,700 
Grand totals. ..99,250 223,400 282 aan 640,700 


* Industries in parentheses, but allowed for in grand totals. 

Nore.—Business uncompleted December 31, 1907: 60. tur- 
bines of 153,550 kw., total, leaving shipped or in operation 433 
machines, or 487,150 kw., averaging 1122 kw. 


In addition to this output listed above there were at 
that time under construction at East Pittsburgh 148 ma- 
chines. These bring the grand total of the turbine busi- 
ness of this company up to 864,300 kw., or 1,253,000 hp. 

Although there are comparatively few railroad elec- 
trification plants yet installed, their capacity is large, 
11,670 kw. per plant. In paper and textiles there are 27 
plants, aggregating 20,700 kw., or 767 kw. per plant. 
Nineteen mining properties have adopted turboelectric 
drive. Thus, while the most fruitful field for the turbine 
in the early days of its development was in electric trac- 
tion and electric lighting work its field has greatly 
broadened out into the general industries, until to-day 
nearly. 15 per cent. of the total represents manufactures, 
as against 34 per cent. electric lighting and 51 per cent. 
in traction. An idea of the size to which modern central 
stations have grown is furnished by the fact that nearly 
35 per cent. of the total capacity listed is contained in 
stations of over 10,000 kw. capacity. A decade ago, at 
the beginning of the turbine business, stations of this 
size were few. To-day most large cities have at least 
one if not several stations of this capacity. 

In this connection, some data on the development of 
the Parsons type turbine for marine work in Europe is 
of interest. Sir William Matthews, in his recent presi- 
dential address before the British Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, cited the following: “In the middle of the present 
year (1907), there were in service 61 steamships fitted 
with Parsons turbines, and 65 vessels under construction 
to be furnished with them. The total horsepower of 
these ships approached 1,400,000. Of this, about 42 per 
cent. was in merchant vessels and yachts, and 58 per 
cent. in war ships. In new ships of the Royal Navy re- 
ciprocating engines have given place to turbines.” 
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The Bogoslovsk Mining Estate.* 
BY WILLIAM H. SHOCKLEY, TONOPAH, NEV. 


The Bogoslovsk Estate lies in the low rolling hills east 
of the summit of the Ural range, and is geographically 
in Siberia, though politically in the Perm Government of 
European Russia. Its irregular area of 3600 square miles 
extends 144 miles N, S., with an extreme breadth of 53 
miles; the town of Bogoslovsk, near the center, being in 
latitude 60 degrees N., longitudinal 60 degrees E. The 
estate also owns some outlying areas. While exceeded by 
the immense private properties of the Czar and by some 
others (such as that of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
which is said to comprise 40,000 square miles, of which 
17,560 belong to the Domains Company, Ltd., of London), 
this is one of the largest in the Russian Empire, and 
ranks with the great estates of the world. 

The chief industry of the estate is iron making in 
charcoal blast furnaces and the manufacture of steel. 
The product in 1905 was 75,000 tons, nearly all of which 
was made into steel. Both the iron and the steel are of 
exceptionally good quality. The latter is made into rails 
and structural shapes at the Nadesda Works. In 1903 the 
product was: 


Per ton. 
54,000 tons of iron, costing............. je Reales lata ee 
ee CS OE I UE. «ig os nw vo cc cbs dk ses cd ee eee 13.70 
ge ne ee co wack bes ses ede we weewe 21.08 


Extensive alterations and additions, since made to 
these works, have increased their capacity and reduced 
the cost of their product. It was estimated that, after 
completion of the works, the iron would cost $6.85 per 
ton (a figure which, at the present time, is probably sur- 
passed in cheapness only by the iron furnaces of Shansi, 
China, where excellent iron is made for $5 per ton), and 
that the annual product would be 83,000 tons, or one- 
sixth of the total product of the Urals. 

In 1905 the motive power employed at Nadesda 
amounted to 4555 hp. But a gas engine of 6000 hp., made 
by the Cockerill Works of Belgium, was then being 
erected to replace the steam engines, and to be run by 
the waste gases from the iron blast furnaces. The power 
in excess of that employed in the iron industry was to be 
electrically transmitted to the copper mines. The erec- 
tion of this large gas engine, of most modern type, is a 
creditable illustration of the enterprise of Russian mana- 
gers in this region. Other instances could be given. 
Steam engines were used in the Urals in 1766, and some 
of the earliest (as the Russians claim, the very earliest) 
experiments in copper converting were made there. The 
Bogoslovsk copper converter was set up in 1882. 

The charcoal pig iron made on the estate is converted 
by the open hearth process into steel of excellent quality, 
which is, for the most part, rolled into rails and struc- 
tural shapes. 

The quantity of the developed iron ores, including 
those of the Northern iron mine on the Lozva River, has 
been estimated by Professors Feodoroff and Nikitin at 
8,000,000 tons. They are hematites and limonites, con- 
taining 30 to 66 per cent. of iron, and occurring in basin 
deposits, from 13 to 65 ft. thick, 200 to 650 ft. wide and 
500 to 1600 ft. long. There is believed to be a great deal 
of undeveloped ore on the estate and in the Northern iron 
mine. The output of ore from 1896 to 1903 was 686,000 
tons, mined at a cost of from $1.15 per ton in 1896 to 
81 cents in 1902. 

The deposits are worked by pick and shovel, the ore 
being hauled from the quarries in 1000-lb. loads by 
wagons, often driven by women. 


———————_—_~+e__—_ 


Belt Talks.—The first two of a series of six semi- 
technical booklets on belting have been issued by the J. 
A. & W. Bird & Co., 34 India street, Boston, Mass. No. 
1 deals with belt drive design, covering how a belt drives, 
ways to increase power, effect of centrifugal force, value 
of high speed, coefficients of friction and arc of contact. 
No. 2, dealing with the power of belting, gives a simple 


rule for power, a rule for belt speeds, describes a com- 


* From a paper read before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. New York, February, 1908. 
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puter, referred to later; gives a theoretical rule, and ex- 
plains the tension due to centrifugal force and the selec- 
tion of constants. The computer mentioned is copy- 
righted by the J. A. & W. Bird & Co., and is a celluloid 
and paper contrivance, which works somewhat on the 
principle of a slide rule. Directions for its use are 
printed on the slide, which explains how to compute the 
horsepower, speed of belt, size of pulleys and size of 
shafting, and how to correct these results for centrifugal 
force and are of contact. In this way it is made theoret- 
ically accurate, yet it is simpler than the ordinary com- 
puters and quicker to operate. The booklets are sent 
free on request and the computer for 6 cents in stamps. 





A New W. P. I. Sensitive Drill. 


The sensitive drill shown in the illustrations is new, 
in that the drive is accomplished through a double disk 
and roll friction and positive cam clutches, doing away 
with cone pulleys and quarter turn belts. It is a high 





Fig. 1.—The New Friction Driven Sensitive Drill Made by the 
Washburn Shops of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


speed machine, though not an extreme example, and is 
intended for commercial use with drills up to 9-16 in. in 
diameter, although heavier work may be done in an 
emergency, as has been demonstrated by tests. Instan- 
taneous variation of speed is obtained by the movement 
of a lever handle which changes the relations of the rolls 
and their disks. The clutches are designed to increase 
the power automatically as greater duty is imposed at the 
drill point. The speed of the drill is determined by the 
passage of the friction rolls across the faces of the disks, 
with a degree of variation of four to one. The machine 
is built by the Washburn Shops of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester, Mass., in single spindle form 
as illustrated in Fig. 1, and in multispindle pattern of 
which Fig. 2 is an example. 

The transmission of the power from the driving shaft 
to the spindle through the double friction is shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 3. The sleeve b, keyed to the driving shaft a, 
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carries as a part of itself one member c of the cam clutch. 
The other half of the clutch, e, is a part of the friction 
disk d, which is engaged while operating by the fiber 
roll f mounted on the roll shaft g. On the opposite end 
of this shaft is another fiber roll h, engaging the friction 
disk j on the spindle. The two rolls are of equal diam 
eter, as are the two disks. The roll shaft is carried in 
a self-oiling sleeve in which is cut a rack meshed by a 
gear segment operated by the handle 7, which gives the 
motion of the rolls across the disks, its operation being 
similar to that of the mechanism for raising and lowering 
the spindle. 

It will be seen that as the roll f passes from the 
smaller to the larger diameter of its disk its speed is 
increased, while at the same time the roll h passes from 
the larger to the smaller diameter of its disk, which has 
the effect of multiplying the speed of the drilling shaft 
in geometric progression. Consequently, with the propor- 
tions adopted, the speed of the spindle when the roll h 
is at the smallest diameter of the disk j, is four times 
as great as when it is at the largest diameter. The cen- 
tral portion of the disk d is recessed to break contact 
with its roll and stop the drive to the spindle. 

The direct drive of the spindle from its disk is ob- 
tained through the cam clutch k, which is of the same 
construction as that on the driving shaft. The part m is 
carried in the bushing running in the bearing of the 
head and driving the spindle by a sliding key. The lower 
half of the clutch is a part of the disk j. When the drill 
is started the clutch engages positively, and as greater 
pressure is applied at the drill point the lower cam sur- 
faces move upon the upper, increasing the normal pres- 
sure on the fiber roll, thus automatically increasing the 





Fig. 2.—A Drill of the Same Type with Three Independent 
Spindle Heads. 


driving power as the demand for it increases with the 
work. The cam is backed by a ball bearing, and a slight 
spring serves to keep the cam surfaces together, so that 
the disk may always be in contact with the roll. The 
recommended speed of the driving shaft is 800 rev. per 
min., which gives a variation in speed to the drill of 
from 400 to 1600 rev. This speed has been chosen on the 
theory that best efficiency is obtained with surface speeds 
of about 70 ft. per minute for high speed drills. Higher 
or lower cutting speeds can easily be obtained, if desired, 
by changing the speed of the driving shaft. The spindle 
has a No. 1 Morse taper socket, which takes drills up to 
9-16 in. diameter, which seems to be the generally ac- 
cepted limit of sensitive drill work. 


The disks are of cast iron and the rolls of fiber, held 
between iron plates. The spindle has a travel of 3 in. 
and the head a vertical adjustment of 74 in. The diam- 
eter of the spindle in the sleeve is % in. 

In the multiple spindle type each head is a unit in 
itself. The heads may be slid along the column to as 





a 


Fig. 3.—Details of the Friction Driving Mechanism of the W. P. 
1. Drill. 


close as 10 in. centers. Any head may be taken from 
the column or extra heads added as the work requires. 
The head is fastened to the column by a T-bolt set at an 
angle; and is drawn into position by the lever nut shown 
at the rear of the machine. The single spindle machine 
weighs about 250 lb., the two-spindle 450, and the three- 
spindle 650 Ib. 
—_————»—--e____—__—__ 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., 
is building four steam turbines of 12,000 hp. each for the 
Japanese Government. Two of them will go into a cruiser 
now building, and are designed to give a speed of 23 knots. 
The other two will be installed in a first-class battleship, 
which will have a speed of 21 knots under the contract. 
They are 144 in. in diameter and will weigh 450 tons 
boxed. The two sets of turbines will cost about $750,000. 


The recent purchase of the plant of the Morgan Spring 
Company at Struthers, Ohio, by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, has led to the publication of reports that 
the latter concern is negotiating for the purchase of prac- 
tically every plant in the Mahoning Valley. We are of- 
ficially advised that the company is not considering in 
any way the purchase of more plants at the present time. 
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Hand Bending Tests of Materials. 


Tensile tests alone are inadequate to indicate the true 
value of materia] in actual working practice; when a 
material will have to sustain moving stresses, it is evi- 
dent that to test it merely by static loads is insufficient 
and a dynamic test is required. The most favored and 
promising method of testing in this way is by bending a 
piece in opposite directions, counting the number of al- 
ternations necessary to fracture it. In Professor Arnold's 
machine the metal is alternately strained beyond the elas- 
tic limit in each direction. 

Capt. H. Riall Sankey, who in conjunction with J. 
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stiffness of the material and the number of bends re- 


quired to fracture it. 


Some Results Obtained, 

Tests have been made upon a series of carbon steels 
and upon three samples of steels containing 0.04, 0.38 and 
0.5 per cent. phosphorus respectively. In the case of the 
phosphorus steels, tensile and Wohler tests gave unsatis- 
factory results, whereas impact and Arnold tests showed 
the injurious effect of the phosphorus. In making hand 
bending tests it was noticed that in many cases the final 
rupture gave some warning by small cracks appearing, 
but in others there was no previous indication and the 
steels broke with a snap and a loud noise. Both of the 


Fig. 1.—A Small Hand Machine for Making Bending Tests of Materials, Invented by Capt. H. Riall Sankey. 


‘ 


Kent Smith has done such good pioneer work on vanadium 
steels, has devised a workshop testing machine, which 
was described in Engineering (London) some months ago. 
By means of this instrument, in which a test piece is bent 
alternately backward and forward through a given angle, 
results are obtained very similar to those given by 
Arnold’s machine. 
Description of the Instrument. 

The machine is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Its gen- 
eral character may be best understood by a reference to 
Fig. 2. It consists essentially of a bedplate to which is 
secured the small vise a. One end of the test piece is 
secured in this vise, while the other end is fastened in a 
similar vise, B}, mounted on the end of a movable frame. 
The specimens used are % in. square and 4 in. long. A 
gauge is used in placing them in position, so that the 
piece being bent is the same length in all cases. The 
specimen is then bent through a definite angle by means 
of the handle e, first in one direction and then in the 
other, until it breaks. In Fig. 2, it may be seen that the 
movable frame swings about d, and that the pressure 
exerted is transmitted through the springs f. The com- 
pression of these springs measures the load applied to 
the specimen, and as the springs compress the handle e 
swings around the pivot d. The displacement of the 
handle is utilized for the drawing of an autographic dia- 
gram, which shows the maximum force applied on each 
alternate bend of the specimen, and also the total num- 
ber of bends before failure occurs. 

Sample diagrams are shown in Fig. 3. The cards, 
circular in form, fit down upon the ratchet wheel k, with 
which they are concentric. A pencil seen in Fig. 1 and 
indicated at g, Fig. 2, traces a circular are on the card 
when the lever is pushed over. On the return bend the 
ratchet wheel is pushed over one tooth, so the pencil 
traces another arc. Each are on the diagram represents 
a bend in each direction, so that the total number of 
bends is equal to twice the number of ares on the card. 
The concentric circles shown on the diagram represent 
equal increments of load on the specimen. It may be 
seen that much more effort was required when the right 
hand diagram, Fig. 3, was taken, than with the left hand 
one. The cards form a permanent record of both the 





Fig. 2.—Constructional Details of Captain Sankey’s Hand 
Bending Tester. 


high phosphorus steels snapped. 
in the following table: 
Average Energy 
Number bending effort absorbed 
of bends. foot-pounds. to fracture. 
0.04-P 18.0 110 3,960 
0.30-P 11.3 128 2,900 Granular and silky. 
0.50-P 5.3 157 1,660 Fine crystalline. 
The series of carbon steels were very pure crucible 
steels, with the carbon running from 0.13 to 1.306. The 
full analyses, and many tests upon them, are given in 
the Sixth Alloys Report of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. A comparison of the hand bending with the 
ordinary tests shows that numerical figures are obtained 
by means of which the quality of the steel can be com- 
pared in the same manner as by the ordinary tensile test 


The results are given 


Mark. Fracture, 


Silky. 
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and the impact test combined. They are given in the 
following table, the tests being on forged unannealed 
steels : P 


Average 
Number bending effort, Energy 
Number. Carbon. of bends. foot-pounds. absorbed. 
1 0.12 43.5 61 5,300 
2 0.18 30.5 83 5,060 
3 0.25 21:2 72 8,050 
4 0.47 23.5 92 4,320 
5 0.72 12.2 130 3,170 
65 0.87 5.1 170 1,730 
7 0.95 4.3 157 1,300 
8 1.31 3.2 124 800 


The bending machine also produces a fracture which 
varies very considerably with the quality of the steel, a 
variation greater than with an impact test, and much 


~ 





Fig. 3.— Specimen Diagrams from One of the Testers. 


greater than in the case of a tensile test. This is illus- 
trated in the following table: 
No. Carbon. 


Fracture impact test. Fracture bend test. 


1 0.13 Silky. 

] 0.18 Very fine granular. Silky. 

3 0.25 Very fine granular. Granular and silky. 

4 0.47 50 % very fine crystalline. Fine granular. 

5 0.72 Fine crystalline. Granular and crystalline. 
6 0.87 Very fine granular. Medium crystalline 

7 0.95 Very fine granular, Fine crystalline. 

& 1.31 Crystalline. Fine crystalline. 


Captain Sankey’s simply constructed, readily operated 
machine seems to have demonstrated its efficiency and to 
be worthy of adoption on an extended scale for practical 
use. 

SS aanEEEnD ana ened 
The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company’s 


Pittsburgh Plant. 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, some time ago purchased 10 acres of land on Neville 
Island, near Pittsburgh, on which it is now completing a 
plant to supply the Eastern and part of the Western 
trade. This plant comprises a number of buildings, as 
follows: The fabricating shop is of steel construction, with 
sheet sidings, 120 x 150 ft., and contains four Cleveland 
combination punches and shears, one 8-ft. bending roll, 
six 2-ton chain cranes, one 48-in. plate shear, one dishing 
machine of special design, one rotary planer and a bull- 
dozer. The blacksmith shop, now being completed, is 
also of steel construction, 50 x 100 ft., and will contain 
forges, lathes, bolt cutters, &c. A machine shop, 50 x 
100 ft., will be built later. An Ingersoll-Rand compressor 
located in a shed furnishes air for operating the tools. 
The machine tools will have individual motor drive, the 
power being furnished by the Brunots Island plant of the 
Allegheny County Light Company. 

The stockyard is served by three 350-ft. crane run- 
ways. It is connected by spur track from the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad to the main building, and 
also has a system of narrow gauge tracks for hauling 
plates and structural material. In this yard are a fric- 
tion cold saw, a Cleveland combination punch and shear 
and a riveting machine, located close to the stock. 

This plant will be known as the Pittsburgh branch 
and will be devoted to the manufacture of steel] tanks, 
bridges and general structural work. It will have an 
ultimate capacity of 500 to 1000 tons per month. H. L. 
Eastman is the Pittsburgh manager, having his office at 
the plant. This branch is now turning out an order for 
2000 tons of structural work for a new post office at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and four large water towers of the hemi- 
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spherical bottom type and steel work to support them, for 
shipment to different points. It also has orders on its 
books for much other work. 
ee 
Customs Decisions. 


Cold Rolled Steel in Strips. 

After a litigation extending over the tariffs of 1894 
and 1897, the Joseph F. McCoy Company and others at 
New York have won a victory in the contention for re- 
duced duty on certain cold rolled steel in strips. The 
merchandise, which was imported at various times, was 
assessed for duty as “sheet steel in strips,” whereas the 
importers claimed the articles to be dutiable properly 3 
“steel in all forms and shapes,” at the specific rates pro- 
vided for this class of goods under the Wilson and Ding- 
ley laws. The strips are of very thin steel, in lengths of 
about 50 ft. or over, and in width varying from 1 to 12 
in. After reviewing the issue at some length, General 
Appraiser Fischer, in his decision for the board, reaches 
the conclusion that the claims of the importers are well 
taken. The protest is accordingly sustained. 

Knife Sharpeners Made of Emery. 

In sustaining a claim filed by George Borgfeldt & Co., 
New York, the Board of United States General Apprais- 
ers has decided that knife sharpeners made of emery 
composition with wooden handles are free of duty under 
the provision in the tariff act for “whetstones.” The 
question for the board to settle was whether the sharpen- 
ers should pay duty according to the component material 
of chief value, which in this case is stated to be wood. 
After a consideration of the testimony, however, the tri- 
bunal, in a decision written by General Appraiser Mc- 
Clelland, reaches the conclusion that the articles should 
be allowed to enter as “ whetstones.” 

Actual Examination of Goods by General Appraisers 
Not Required, 

That there is nothing in the Federal statutes requir- 
ing the actual examination of imported merchandise by 
a board of three general appraisers in a reappraisement 
proceeding is the burden of a decision just promulgated 
by the Board of United States General Appraisers. The 
decision of the tribunal was called forth by a protest filed 
by Loeb & Schoenfeld, New York, who through the law 
firm of Curie, Smith & Maxwell, sought to upset reap- 
praisements made nine years ago during the administra- 
tion of Wilbur F. Wakeman ag Appraiser of the Port. 
The attempt, however, so far as the board is concerned, 
ends in defeat for the protestants. Eugene G. Hay, who 
writes the decision for subboard No. 3, further lays down 
the proposition ‘that in the case at bar, the examination 
of the goods, which happened to be Swiss embroideries, 
would not have in any way aided in arriving at a right 
conclusion. “ Hence,” says the decision, ‘ the reappraise- 
ment in question is not invalid by reason of the failure 
of the board to have before it the exact merchandise in 
question or samples thereof. The protest is therefore 


overruled.” 
—_s- o___—__- 


A Railroad Shop Uses a Suction Producer and Gas 
Engine.—The main car repair shop of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad at Minneapolis is one of the first rail- 
road shops to introduce the suction producer and gas en- 
gine. Proximity to a desirable residence section made it 
necessary to suppress smoke. The Railway Age says of 
the results: “ The elimination of smoke has been effected, 
and it is reported that in operation the plant shows a 
low cost for fuel. The coal used is anthracite pea, and 
the consumption, when the engines are carrying 75 to 80 
per cent. of normal rate, is only 1 lb. per brake horse- 
power, and the total cost of fuel, attendance and opera- 
tion is given as $1.24 per horsepower per month. There 
is one engine of 140 hp. for the mill and two engines 
of 80 hp. for driving electric generators. The first cost 
of large gas engine plants is virtually on a par with first- 
class reciprocating engine plants, about $100 per horse- 
power, while the costs for fuel, for labor, handling of 
coal and ashes, and for maintenance, are each reported to 
be about one-half as much per unit as the corresponding 
items for a plant using steam engines and boilers.” 
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The «* Academic Rights’’ of Labor Unions. 


The comments of labor journals, the published utter- 
ances of labor leaders and “ Labor’s Protest to Congress ” 
—all dealing with recent court decisions unfavorable to 
labor unions—indicate how thoroughly ingrained in 
unionism is the idea that the application of the law of 
the land must be bent to the wishes of organized labor. 
There is irony in that protest, which, in attacking the 
Supreme Court for holding that some acts of labor unions 
fall under the prohibition of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
views with alarm the “endangering of individual lib- 
erty.” This from organizations that make no apology for 
using any means to prevent a nonmember from working 
when the union says no work can be done! And a trade 
union journal, apparently laboring under the belief that 
an effort is being made “to drive them [the unions] out 
of existence by legislation and court decrees,’ serves 
notice that “ the unions of labor will live; they cannot be, 
they must not be, will not be driven out of existence”; 
and, finally, that “labor demands relief at the hands of 
Congress, aud demands it now.” Along with these va- 
rious stormy protests and demands there is this sarcastic 
reference to the “ rights” now guaranteed to labor by the 
courts : 


The right to be maimed and killed without liability to the 
employer. 


The right to be discharged for belonging to a union. 


The right te work as many hours as employers please and 
under any conditions they may impose. 


It is hardly necessary to say to those who have fol- 
lowed the labor legislation and court decisions of recent 
years, and particularly the attitude of municipal authori- 
ties and some State Executives toward lawbreaking strik- 
ers, that the catalogue of union labor “rights” has not 
been diminishing but rather expanding. Just now ex- 
cited utterances are evoked by court decisions indicating 
that there are constitutional bounds which legislation 
forced by the so-called labor vote cannot cross. This out- 
ery reminds one of the reason given by the New Zealand 
labor unions for refusing to accept the results of certain 
arbitration under that country’s well advertised system: 
“Why, they’ve decided against us!” The loose rein under 
which unionism has been running receives a check, and 
the air is suddenly full of tumult, because “ the associa- 
tion of human beings for education and progress’ has 
been interfered with. 

If the declared purposes of trade unions—those pur- 
poses so well set forth in magazine articles and so uni- 
formly urged by ministers, professors and the sociology 
specialists who occasionally get seats in legislative bodies 
—were their only purposes, there would be no trouble 
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from adverse court decisions. But the benevolent pro- 
gramme of aspiration, uplift, betterment and all the rest 


somehow gets diverted and in its place we sometimes get 
mobs, riots, murders, maiming, boycotts, incendiarism 
and dynamiting. It is not what trade unions do to help 
their members that the courts have found fault with, but 
what they do to injure nonmembers and to hurt the 
business and destroy the property of employers. And 
when courts attempt to define the rights of unions and 
to point out what things they may lawfully do, naming 
the very things the labor leaders specify when writing for 
the public prints, there promptly comes back the derision 
of “ Labor’s Protest to Congress,” and we are told that 
“labor is justly indignant at the bestowal or guarantee- 
ing of these worthless and academic ‘rights’ by the 
courts.” 

The trouble has long been that the labor unions have 
paid too little attention to their announced programme 
of improving the condition of their members and vastly 
too much to their campaign of coercing workmen into 
their ranks and coercing employers to grant their de- 
mands, whether reasonable or not. If the unions a 
tated for skill and efficiency and high grade workman- 
ship with half the energy they put into inflicting injury 
their influence would be greater, as would also their 
ability ‘to secure better conditions for their members. 
In very large part the present agitation for the improve- 
ment of mechanical ability and for increasing the num- 
ber of skilled workmen in all manual trades is carried 
on by employers, either as individuals or as members of 
employers’ associations, while militant unionism spends 
large sums in carrying on strikes and in battling for the 
“right” to boycott and coerce. We are not pessimistic 
enough to believe that unions of the Gompers type will 
always be as ‘representative of the trade union move- 
ment as they seem to be to-day. Some of the strong 
unions of the country have maintained a different stand- 
ard and have operated on a higher plane. They have 
spent less time in contending for the “right” to lay 
violent hands on the persons and business of others, but 
they have made more progress toward the legitimate 
objects of unionism, which Jeaders of the violent type 
are now pleased to deride as “ academic and worthless.” 


oj- 
gl 
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The Buying of Heavy Milling Machines. 


The scope of the milling machine has been broadly 
increased in recent years. It has been applied to work 
formerly considered entirely outside of its field, and its 
builders believe that the extent of its usefulness is even 
now but dimly realized in the machine shops. The suc- 
cessful manufacture of high speed cutters caused its 
greatest advance, and at the same time compelled its re- 
designing on lines giving greater weight and power. In 
this connection there is interest in the statement of a 
writer in the London Engineer that the tendency, pre- 
sumably in England, is to buy milling machines by weight 
rather than by general excellence of design. We do not 
believe that this is the case in the United States. Yet it 
is conceivable that with the realization of the greater 
rigidity and general strength required with the use of 
high speed steels buyers may have been influenced in the 
beginning of the new machine tool epoch by weight, re- 
gardless, perhaps, of the fact, as the writer asserts, that 
cast iron is cheap, and its bulk is not always a part of 
correct design for high duty machinery. The buyer 
should take into account correct design only, which in- 
cludes sufficient, properly distributed weight and sufficient 
power. The Engiish critic lays down these maxims: 
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The purpose of a heavy milling machine is to remove metal. 

The metal is removed by utilizing the power which is pro- 
vided. 

If a large amount of power is not provided, a large amount 
of metal cannot be removed, no matter how well built the ma 
chine may be. 

If the power is provided and the equivalent amount of metal 
cannot be cut away, the machine must be badly designed or 
badly made. 

If a milling machine is well designed and well made and has 
a large amount of power, the work that can be done will bear 
an approximate relation to the power provided. 

Tests are cited, made with 10 milling machines of 
different makes to determine the ratio of power to weight. 
The machines ranged in weight from 3820 to 4620 Ib. 
The heaviest machine had only 2.4 hp., the lowest of them 
all. The lightest machine had 3.6 hp. The most efficient 
of all was a machine weighing 4000 lb., which developed 
7.94 hp. “It might, perhaps, be urged,’ says the writer, 
“that the horsepower of such a machine [referring to 
one of low power] may be increased by speeding it 
up; and while this is true, it is, of course, also true that 
the low spindle speeds have to be sacrificed, and as they 
are often needed for the heaviest work, the gain in the 
power supplied to the machine is discounted by the loss 
of the low spindle speeds. Moreover, machines which 
are designed to run at a low speed are very liable to be 
noisy and to suffer under undue wear when speeded up. 
This is a fact which was very forcibly brought home to 
machine users by their earlier experiments in speeding 
up old lathes to use high speed steels.” 

Then follows a pretty good summary of the success 
which the American builders of milling machines have 
achieved in designing tools for use in high duty work: 
“The working parts of a machine which is to utilize 
high power and to remain in good condition must be 
stronger and of better material than is the case with 
low powered machinery. The bearings and wearing sur- 
faces must be better, and the lubricating more efficient; 
high tensile steels must be used for shafts and spindles, 
and steel gearing must be liberally employed; the work- 
manship also must be of the best class, and, therefore, if 
high power is to be fairly provided for when buying, it 
cannot be expected that machines of the necessary high 
class character can be obtained at the same price per 
tor as low priced powered machine tools of the same 
or even greater weight.” 

The British builders of machine tools have always 
gone in for weight. There is a solidity of design and 
construction which looks powerful, and one can readily 
see how the prejudice referred to can exist over there. 
The difference in weight, power for power, between 
American and English machinery has grown less in 
high duty tools under modern demands, due to the ad- 
vent of the new steels. But our own machine tool 
builders and designers have always had the faculty of 
distributing the metal in a machine tool as it should be. 
Weight is usually sufficient for the purposes of the ma- 
chine, but the effort has always been made not to saddle 
the tool with unnecessary iron. In the extraordinarily 
rapid advance in milling machine design during the past 
few years, weight has been added with prodigal hand, 
where high speed cutters were to be employed. The 
very latest machines, some of which the public knows 
little of as yet, have probably reached the limit of the 
new steels, following in the footsteps of other types of 
standard machinery. But with such American machines 
the customer need have no fear in buying by weight. 
The metal is needed; there is none too much, though 
massiveness is the only word that will adequately de- 
scribe their lines. Chips of brutal size indicate the work 
they impose upon their cutters; chips of steel, blued 
with the heat of friction, just as the modern lathe or 
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planer rips off metal in the process of removing stock, 
The horsepower required is astonishingly great. Ameri- 
can milling machine builders may feel a pardonable 
pride in the fact that no criticism of imperfect ratios 
of weight and strength and design and power ean be 
fairly applied to their latest mechanical creations. 

gece ean asic 


The Industrial College Problem. 


The engineering schools, especially in their depart- 
ments of mechanical and electrical engineering, receive 
frequent inquiries concerning entrance examinations from 
young men who have the means in sight to carry them 
through the course, but are without the necessary pre- 
liminary training. A large percentage of these men are 
mechanics who have saved their money and are am 
bitious to equip themselves for higher places, realizing 
that the training of a polytechnic institute bridges a 
very great gap in the mechanic arts. They would be well 
served by an industrial college, such as the Industrial 
Commission of Massachusetts has recommended for that 
State and for which a bill is now before the Legislature. 
The plan includes extensive buildings, the most modern 
of shop, laboratory and other equipment, and a corps of 
instructors sufficient in number to train a large student 
body. The idea as it is generally understood is to place 
the institution between the engineering school and local 
technical or trade schools. The students would not grad- 
uate as engineers, but would be equipped to become 
superintendents and high class foremen. This is a kind 
of timber it is more difficult to secure every year, espe- 
cially where the manufactured product he is to deal 
with requires the supervision of a man with more en- 
gineering knowledge than is ordinarily obtainable in 
working up through successive steps in the shop itself. 

Strong advocates of the plan have appeared at the 
hearings on the recommendations of the Massachusetts 
commission, but the opposition has been equally ag- 
gressive. It is argued that many of the cities and larger 
towns of the State are not yet provided with local in- 
dustrial schools, which are essential to the manufactur- 
ing life of the community, and it is maintained that the 
State would do better service to its people by using the 
money asked for the college in the establishment or as- 
sistance of such schools. Another argument is that, were 
the college established, the tendency would always be to 
raise its standard until it would be on a par with the 
engineering schools of the State, such as the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Worcester Polytechnic 
and the engineering school of Tufts College. 

In considering the matter of State aid to local indus- 
trial schools the smaller towns are lost sight of. There 
are those who maintain that each community should 
support its own school, just as it does its high school. 
Many of the States have plenty of small towns and 
villages built around important industries which are not 
large enough or rich enough to maintain industrial 
schools for their young men, even with the assistance 
of the State. To be sure, the ambitious can move to 
larger places where, if they are employed during the 
day, they can attend the evening classes which constitute 
an essential feature of the modern school. But at best 
this entails the drawing away of ambitious men from 
manufacturing centers where their services are needed. 
The desire to get ahead and dissatisfaction with the pros- 
pect of going through life without the advantages of 
education are potent influences on the better class of 
American youth of humble means. If they can see a 
way to get an education they will save the money even 
at much sacrifice in order to carry out their purpose. 
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Some are able to enter the engineering schools, where 
their success is often notable. But by far the larger num- 
ber have not the basic education to enaple them to enter 
these higher institutions, or, if they do, to endure suc- 
cessfully the ordeals of advanced work in subjects in 
which they are insufficiently well grounded. They realize 
this after inquiry or experience and their ambition goes 
for naught, because there is no other opening for them. 
If an institution in their State would take them without 
an onerous examination, and if its course were not de- 
pendent upon advanced earlier training in the textbooks, 
the way would be clear to them. A considerable per- 
centage of them would return to their own towns to take 
responsible positions with home manufacturers who know 
Doubtless employers would assist some worthy 
obtaining education; parents and 
friends would help others. Still another class of young 
men would profit by the college—those whose engineering 
instincts are strong, but who have not the mental power 
to master other branches of study that are necessary to 
round out the course of the engineering school. 

In some way better provision will have to be made 
by the State or private philanthropy for the education of 
competent men who will carry on the work lying be- 


them. 


employees in such 


tween that of the engineer and office, on the one hand, 
and the working forces, on the other. 
already been made on a limited scale, in the establish- 
ment of the right sort of industrial schools, which are 
above ordinary trade schools or manual training schools. 
The apprentice system is reviving, but the number of 
graduates is very small compared with the need of the 
future resulting from the wonderful growth of the coun- 
try. It is doubtful if the apprentice system and the com- 
mon type of industrial school can go far enough in their 
preparations of young men for positions of responsibility, 
though they establish a basis from which men may be 
developed. The training of boys of school age must of 
necessity be far less effective than that of young men of 
college age or beyond it, especially if the latter have had 
the preliminary practical experience of employment in a 
shop, combined with the ambition which has led them to 
drop their work and seek a more advanced education. 
The draft- 


The beginning has 


Many of them would be graduate apprentices. 
ing room would also furnish its quota. 
Judged as an investment the college should bring a 
high percentage of return to a State. Good men are 
The average mechanic who has the 
of such an institution would have a much 
greater earning power for the community than if he had 
been compelled to live out his life as it was begun in the 
The idea of an industrial college supported by 
public funds may be premature, but its need is none the 
less apparent, a fact that will be realized more and more, 
as the scarcity of thoroughly inter- 
mediate positions of responsibility is felt more acutely. 


wealth producers. 
training 


shop. 


efficient men for 
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Steel and Malleable Castings. 


The large field occupied in the United States by steel 


castings and malleable cast iron is emphasized anew in 
the production statistics of the former for 1907, and in 
the recent paper of William H. Hatfield on malleable 
castings, of which a considerable portion is given on 
other pages of this issue. With a capacity to produce 
more than 1,000,000 tons of malleable castings a year, 
and with an output that in 1907 probably reached 800,- 
000 to 850,000 tons, and nearly as much in 1906, the 
United States has utilized this form of cast iron to the 
extent of 


more than 10 times the totals for all other 
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countries combined. The paper referred to above calls 
special attention to the slowness with which Great Brit- 
ain and other European countries have developed the use 
of this serviceable product, and by reproducing the re- 
sults of tests points out that in ductility and in resistance 
to. strain malleable castings have been made, that much 
better fill the place of steel than has been commonly ac- 
cepted. In ductility the special castings referred to in 
the paper are certainly noteworthy, though the tests cited 
do not do justice to American malleable castings in the 
matter of strength. 

The steel castings production of the United States is 
not so greatly in excess of that for the rest of the world 
as is that of malleable castings. Great Britain collects 
no separate statistics of steel castings. Germany in 1906 
produced 189,000 tons. With 745,877 tons of open hearth 
castings and about 33,000 tons of Bessemer castings, the 
United States probably produced of crucible and other 
kinds sufficient to bring the total above 800,000 tons last 
year, so that the combined production of steel and malle- 
able castings was between 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 tons. 
The combined railroad consumption was well beyond the 
1,000,000 ton mark. What is of special interest to steel 
founders is the further advance of basic open hearth steel 
castings, bringing them almost to a parity with acid open 
hearth castings. The geographical distribution of the 
two processes is shown as follows in gross tons for the 


past two years: 

Basic Acid Basic Acid 
castings. castings. castings. castings. 
cr 1907.——_,_ -———_1906. _, 

New England, New York 
and New Jersey......... 56,109 44,100 
Pennsylvania 59,529 248,755 
Ohio, Indiana, 
other States 


38,533 
31,914 


50,977 
273,148 
Illinois and 

250,838 86,546 


366,476 379,401 


243,101 
313,548 


82,218 


Totals 406,343 


From being 77 per cent. in 1906, basic open hearth 
castings were more than 96 per cent. of the acid open 
hearth total in 1907. In Pennsylvania and the EHastern 
and New England States basic castings increased, while 
acid castings declined, and in the Middle West and the 
Southwest, the St. Louis District being an important fac- 
tor, both acid and basic open hearth castings increased 
slightly. The total of 800,000 tons of steel castings in 
1907, compares with 773,705 tons in 1906, 560,767 tons in 
1905 and 330,000 tons in 1904. So recently as 1900 the 
production of steel castings was but 192,803 tons, or less 
than 25 per cent. of last year’s record. 

ici aA et 


In a pamphlet of 45 pages, entitled “Tie Plates,” the 
Hart Steel Company presents illustrations and details of 
the product of the Elyria Iron & Steel Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, for which the former company is the selling or- 
ganization. A special feature is a collection of diagrams 
showing the punching data for a number of rail bases 
used by railroads, for which the company has furnished 
tie plates. The full dimensions are given for interme- 
diate and joint plates, and elevations as well as plans 
are shown indicating the style of tie plate, number of 
holes and method of applying right and left hand plates. 
Twenty-five pages are given up to these drawings and 
other details. Half-tone views are shown of the various 
styles of rolled steel plates of the McKee type, and the 
result of this reinforcement is presented in a report of 
tests conducted by Robert W. Hunt & Co. The general 
sales office for the company’s tie plates and spikes is at 
Elyria, Ohio, and the Hart Steel Company also has offices 
at New York, Chicago, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


The Federal Railroad Tunnel through the Ricken 
Mountains, near Lake Zurich, Switzerland, was com- 
pleted March 30. Construction on this tunnel, which is 


nearly 5 miles long, was begun four years ago. 
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Alcohol and Gasoline Compared. 


Tests Made by the U. S. Geological Survey. 


The Technologic Branch of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, under the direction of J. A. Holmes, has 
recently completed an elaborate series of tests on the 
relative value of gasoline and alcohol as producers of 
power. The tests, over 2000 in number, probably repre- 
sent the most complete and exact investigation of the 
kind that has been inade either in this country or 
abroad, and includes much original research work. Prof. 
R. H. Fernald, engineer in charge of the gas producer 
section, and professor of mechanical engineering in the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
general charge of the tests. R. M. Strong, formerly 
connected with the engineering department of Columbia 
University, had personal supervision of the work. He 
was assisted by a corps of specially trained men. These 
tests were conducted at the fuel testing plant of the 
Geological Survey, at Norfolk, Va., and show the fol- 
lowing results in regard to the comparative fuel con- 
sumption of 73 degrees specific gravity gasoline and com- 
mercial completely denatured alcohol, per unit of power. 

Equal Volumes Consumed Under Like Conditions, 


Correspondingly well designed alcohol and gasoline 
engines, when running under the most advantageous 
conditions for each, will consume equal volumes of the 
fuel for which they are designed. This statement is 
based on the results of many tests made under the most 
favorable practical conditions that could be obtained 
for the size and type of engines and fuel used. An 
average of the minimum fuel consumption values thus 
obtained gives a like figure of eight-tenths of a pint 
per hour per brake horse power for gasoline and alcohol. 

Considering that the heat value of a gallon of the 
denatured alcohol is only a little over six-tenths that 
of a gallon of the gasoline, this result of equal fuel con- 
sumption by volume for gasoline and alcohol engines 
probably represents the best comparative value that can 
be obtained for alcohol at the present time, as is also 
indicated by Continental practice. Though the possi- 
bility of obtaining this condition in practice here has 
been thoroughly demonstrated at the Government fuel- 
testing plant, it yet remains with the engine manufac- 
turers to make the “ equal fuel consumption by volume” 
a commercial basis of comparison. 


Conditions Under Which the Tests Were Made, 


The gasoline engines that were used in these tests 
are representative of the standard American stationary 
engine types, rating at 10 to 15 hp., at speeds of from 
250 to 300 rey. per min., while the alcohol engines were 
of similar construction and identical in size with the 
gasoline engines. 

The air was not preheated for the tests on alcohol 
and gasoline, and the engines were equipped with the 
ordinary types of constant level suction lift and con- 
stant level pressure spray carburetters. Many special 
tests with air preheated to various temperatures up to 
250 degrees Fahrenheit and tests with special carburet- 
ters were made, but no beneficial effects traceable to 
better carburation were found when the engines were 
handled under the special test conditions, including con- 
stant speed and best load. 

The commercial completely denatured alcohol re- 
ferred to is 100 parts ethyl alcohol plus 10 parts methyl 
alcohol plus one-half of 1 part benzol, and corresponds 
very closely at 94 per cent. by volume, or 91 per cent. by 
weight ethyl alcohol (grain alcohol). No detrimental 
effects on the cylinder walls and valves of the engines 
were found from the use of the above denatured alcohol. 

The lowest consumption values were obtained with the 
highest compression that it was found practical to use, 
which compression for the denatured alcohol ranged from 
150 to 180 lb. per square inch above atmosphere. 


Price Conditions Necessary for Competition. 
Eighty per cent, alcohol (alcohol and water) for use 

in engines of the present types would have to sell for at 
least 15 per cent. less per gallon than the denatured al- 
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cohol in order to compete with it. The minimum con- 
sumption value in gallon per hour per brake horsepower 
for 80 per cent. alcohol is approximately 17.5 per cent. 
greater than for the denatured alcohol used or for gaso- 
line. <A series of tests made with alcohol of various per- 
centages by volume, ranging from 94 to 50 per cent., 
showed that the minimum consumption values in gallons 
per hour per brake horsepower increased a little more 
rapidly than the alcohol decreased in percentage of pure 
aleohol—that is, the thermal efficiency decreased with 
the decrease in percentage of pure alcohol. This decrease 
in thermal efficiency or increase in consumption referred 
to pure alcohol is, however, comparatively slight from 
100 per cent. alcoho] down to about 80 per cent. alcohol. 
Within these limits it may be neglected in making the 
calculations necessary to compare the minimum consump- 
tion values for tests with different percentages of alcohol. 

The nearer the alcohol is to pure, the greater the max- 
imum horsepower of the engine. The reduction in maxi- 
mum horsepower for 80 per cent. alcohol, as compared 
with that for denatured alcohol used, was less than 1 per 
cent., but the starting and regulating difficulties are appre 
ciably increased. 

With suitable compression, mixtures of gasoline and 
aleohol vapors (double carburetters) gave thermal effi 
ciencies ranging between that for gasoline (maximum 
22.2 per cent.) and that for alcohol (maximum 34.6 per 
cent.), but in no case were they higher than that for al- 
cohol. These thermal efficiencies are calculated from the 
brake horsepower and the low calorific value of the fuel. 
which for the gasoline was 19,100 B.t.u. per pound, and 
for the denatured alcohol was 10.500 B.t.u. per pound. 


Use of Alcohol in Gasollue Engines, 

As has been previously published, alcohol can be 
used with more or less satisfaction in stationary and 
marine gasoline engines, and these gasoline engines will 
use from one and one-half to twice as much alcohol as 
gasoline when operating under the same conditions. The 
possibilities, however, of altering the ordinary gasoline 
engine as required to obtain the best economies with 
alcohol are very limited, for the amount that the com- 
pression can be raised without entirely redesigning the 
cylinder head and valve arrangement is ordinarily not 
sufficient, nor are the gasoline engines usually built 
heavy enough to stand the maximum explosive pressures, 
which often reach 600 and 700 lb. per square inch. With 
the increase in weight for the same sized engine designed 
to use alcohol instead of gasoline comes an increase in 
maximum horsepower of a little over 35 per cent., so that 
its weight per horsepower need not be greater than that 
of the gasoline engine, and probably will be less. 

The work was taken up to investigate the characteris- 
tic action of fuels used in internal combustion engines 
with a detailed study of the action of each fuel (gasoline 
and alcohol), as governed by the many variable condi- 
tions of engine manipulation, design and equipment. 
These variables were isolated, so far as possible; their 
separate and combined effects were determined; worked 
out under practical operating conditions, and lead up to 
the conditions required for minimum fuel consumption. 
The results show the saving that can be obtained over 
conditions for maximum consumption, and also estab- 
lish a definite basis of comparison under conditions most 
favorable to each fuel. This latter is a point of much 
commercial interest, and a study of the comparative action 
of gasoline and alcohol may be of great service in solving 
some of the general internal combustion engine prob- 
lems where other than liquid fuels are used. 

A large number of fundamental tests were necessary 
in order to clearly define conditions and interpret results. 
In a way they follow the work conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, supplementing to a certain ex- 
tent, but not duplicating bulletin 191, which gives much 
data of general value. 

Many of the tests of internal combustion engines have 
been made, but most of them, especially in this country, 
were by private concerns, for a specified purpose, and 
the results are not generally available. Furthermore, as 
is generally recognized by those familiar with gas and 
especially gasoline engine operation, the conditions in- 
fluencing engine performance are so numerous and varied 
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ited. and oftentimes misleading, exact comparisons only 
being possible under identical conditions or with refer- 
ence to the actual known differences in all conditions that 
influence the results. 

With a view to supplying the continually increasing 
demand for more complete and exact information con- 
cerning the operation and design of gasoline and alcohol 
engines, and to assist the Government and others inter- 
ested in the larger and more general internal combustion 
engine problems, this investigation was made. 

—_——_~s3- eo —_—_ 


The Foundrymen’s Convention at Toronto. 


The secretary, Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. 
J.. makes a general announcement concerning the conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s Association, to be 
held at Toronto, June 8 to 12, 1908. Arrangements are 
being made for reduced rates, with possible stop over at 
Niagara Falls. Instead of the reading of elaborate papers 
the association will return to the old order and discuss 
live subjects pertaining to foundry practice. Some of 
these have been selected and speakers have been ap- 
pointed to introduce them. Members are asked to send in 
questions of special interest which they would like to 
have discussed. The technical sessions will be held in a 
building separate from that containing the exhibits of 
foundry machinery and supplies. The Associated Foun- 
dry Foremen meet Monday evening, June 8. On Tuesday 
afternoon the convention and exhibition will be formally 
opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, at a joint 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, the 
American Brass Founders’ Association, the Associated 
Foundry Foremen and the Foundry Supply Association. 
During some of the sessions for business and discussions 
the exhibition will be closed, so that there may be a full 
attendance at the meetings. On Tuesday evening occurs 
the official reception at the City Hall and the local com- 
mittee has arranged excursions or other forms of enter- 
tainment for Thursday evening, Friday afternoon and 
Friday evening. 

—_~--e—__—- 


Harbison-Walker Brick for Carnegie Schools. 





The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has closed a contract with the trustees of the 
Carnegie Technical Schools, in that city, for over 2.000,- 
000 high grade light colored front building brick, for use 
in the erection of additions to the great group of build- 
ings founded through the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. 
About three years ago this company, which is the largest 
manufacturer of fire clay, silica, magnesia and chrome 
brick in the world, erected a special plant at Templeton, 
’a., for the manufacture of high grade front building 
brick exclusively, and its success has been most gratify- 
ing. The company has furnished millions of these brick 
to important buildings in New York and in other parts 
of the country. 

On account of the magnitude of the order placed by 
the Carnegie Technical Schools there was unusually 
strong competition on the part of all the manufacturers 
of first quality front brick, and the success of the Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company in securing this con- 
tract is, therefore, all the more pronounced, and speaks 
well for the high quality of the brick, as nothing but the 
best was considered. In line with the policy of the com- 
pany in the manufacture of refractory materials, its 
front brick plant at Templeton was built on a large scale 
and is capable of filling the largest orders in quick time. 
Speed of delivery was a most essential point in the 
placing of this contract. 

——_~.- 

Figures have just been compiled from the payrolls 
of some of the Pennsylvania anthracite coal mining 
companies showing the earnings of capable contract 
miners since the October panic. These figures indicate 
that the anthracite mine workers have fared better dur- 
ing the business depression than almost all other classes 
of labor. At one of the large collieries in the middle 
field the net earnings of 60 efficient miners were com- 
puted ; the table shows that each earned, on the average, 
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$4.44 for every working day. Several of them earned 
more than $100 a month for the three months considered. 
At another colliery there were six miners who earned, 
respectively, $5.03, $6.14, $6.52, $6.75, $8 and $9.15 a day. 
The record of 18 capable men at still another mine shows 
average daily earnings of $4.77. 


——_—_—o-o—____ 
February Exports and Imports of Iron and 
Steel. 


The February report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor does not confirm 
the unofficial figures published early in March relative to 
the large volume of exports of iron and steel in heavy 
forms from the Eastern seaboard ports. Nevertheless, 
the statistics show a gain over the January exports. The 
total value of exports of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof, not including ore, for the month of Feb- 
ruary was $14,069.249, against $13,648,828 in January. 
Taking the commodities for which quantities are given, 
the February total is 81,755 gross tons, against 74,352 
tons in January, 85,999 tons in December, 116,308 tons in 
November and 123,216 tons in October. The following 
table gives details of the exports of such commodities for 
February and for the eight months of the current fiscal 
year ending with February, as compared with correspond- 
ing periods of the previous year: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 


———F ebruary.——_, -——Bight months.—_,, 
1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 


Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 





Pee a kb ina) diated le 1,676 4,743 36,295 56,199 
ORE) wise es waive 400 693 1,254 11,171 8,876 
Se SO ne seen e wae 1,124 4,881 10,987 36,821 
a Se 972 51 4,602 2,620 
a 2,868 3,533 47,965 24,426 
Billets, blooms, &c....21,744 4,193 56,269 79,601 
Hoop, band, &c...... 588 200 7,603 4,528 
OE 8,949 20,987 221,125 195,635 
Tron sheets and plates. 3,946 3,595 29,881 17,264 
Steel sheets and plates. 4,647 5,948 42,134 62,709 
Tin and terne plates.. 173 590 5,033 3,437 
Structural iron and 
SNE NSES 6 yin os 5 Seo 9,337 8,838 93,809 78,297 
WEE n ca ok b woe ewes 11,278 14,112 108,621 110,244 
fg) 187 516 3,745 5,010 
Wane: DANES. Kas x 68s 3, 764 3,530 27,155 24,814 
All other nails, includ- 
Ce eer 355 643 4,383 4,405 
Pipes and fittings.... 9,456 10,318 126,687 84,273 
ZORBIR, 044 s'nson sOh,eee 87,912 837,465 799,159 


The imports of iron and steel show quite a decline, as 
the total value for February, not including ore, was 
$1,697,525, against $2,076,766 in January. The total of 
imports of commodities for which quantities are given 
was 19,054 gross tons, compared with 28,008 tons in Jan- 
uary, 20,255 tons in December and 35,255 tons in No- 
vember. The following table shows the details of the 
imports of these commodities for February and for the 
eight months of the current fiscal year ending with Feb- 
ruary, as compared with corresponding periods in the 
previous year: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 





7-——— February. _—_,_ ——Fight months.—, 
1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
a RR cs Ke Sante 8,031 53,669 181,062 336,689 
ND a cin hore aa vin ea 398 725 16,532 12,744 
Ce rr re 3,943 3,998 28,566 27,395 
ci shone cae Ree 105 2,181 3,129 
Hoop, band, &c...... 59 13 286 4,058 
Billets, bars, and steel 
in forms n.e.s...... 429 1,211 2,730 14,023 
Sheets and plates.... 117 1,090 1,805 2,521 
Tin and terne plates.. 5,134 2,235 37,040 38,140 
Wire rods..... area 903 1,509 10,100 11,675 
Structural iron = and 
SN GG acinka iss one 40 173 1,325 8,355 
PB ah en-e cans 19,054 64,728 291,627 458,729 


The imports of iron ore in February were 80,094 gross 
tous, against 97,112 tons in February, 1907. Imports of 
ore from Cuba were 52,951 tons, against 49,070 tons in 
February, 1907. 

The total value of all kinds of exports of iron and 
steel, not including iron ore, in the eight months ending 
with Febnuary, was $130,575.718, against $115,606.590 in 
the corresponding period of the previous year, while 
similar imports were, respectively, $21,170,314 and 
$26,610,428. 
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PERSONAL. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Massachusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., 
Horace Chenery was elected president and D. K. Bart- 
lett, treasurer. Mr. Bartlett will have general charge 
of sales and manufacture. The business of this com- 
pany is now in a flourishing condition, having been near- 
ly trebled in the last three years. 


Peter Boyd, general superintendent of the National 
Tube Company, who has been making a tour of the Pa- 
cific coast, is visiting the San Francisco office, which is 
in charge of G. S. Garritt, Pacific coast sales agent. 

The Carnahan Tin Plate & Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio, announces that on February 1 A. B. Clark assumed 
the office of genera] manager, and G. F. Thomas the po- 
sition of manager of sales 


F. H. Brown, formerly of the Brown & Zortman Ma- 
chinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., but who for some time 
has been conducting a machinery business under the 
name of the F. H. Brown Machinery Company, 1206 Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, has disposed of this to accept the 
position of manager of sales with McDowell, Stocker & 
Co., machinery dealers, 16-18-20 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. 

H. E. Frazier, of Cincinnati, has been elected vice- 
president, general manager and one of the directors of 
the American Steel & Iron Company, Norwalk, Ohio, 
formerly the Norwalk Steel & Iron Company. As gen- 
eral manager he succeeds 8S. G. Lockwood, who resigned. 
The company reports a considerable increase in orders. 

John MacCormack, well known to engineers and 
steam users, and S. E. Bryner, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the sales department of the A. A. 
Griffing Iron Company, Jersey City, N. J., have opened 
an office at 718 Broadway, Bayonne, N, J., under the firm 
name of MacCormack & Bryner. They will act as con- 
sulting engineers and as sales agents for power plant and 
steam specialties, engine room and factory supplies and 
general machinery. 


Fred. K. Potter, for many years connected with the 
Capell Fan Engineering Company, has been appointed 
manager in the Pittsburgh District for the Sirocco Engi- 
neering Company. His offices will be in the Keenan 
Building, Pittsburgh. It is only recently that the Sirocco 
fans and blowers have been manufactured in the United 
States, at the new plant of the Sirocco Company, at Troy, 
mie 

Geo. K. Hamfeldt, formerly general manager of the 
Midiand Stee] Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., arrived in New 
York March 28 from an extended trip in Europe. He ex- 
pects shortly to sail for the Continent again, having ac- 
cepted an engagement with deWendel & Cie., Germany. 

Alfred Pearson has recently been appointed general 
sales manager of the Pressed Radiator Company, Bailey- 
Farrell Building, Pittsburgh. 

R. D. Hawley, Pacific coast representative of the Rail- 
way Supply Company, Chicago, who recently returned 
from an extended Eastern trip, has opened a new office 
at 911 Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

John A. Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, has returned to New York from a month’s 
stay in Florida, 

Henry Gulick, Jr., and J. W. Henderson have opened 
offices and laboratories at 489 Third avenue, Pittsburgh, 
under the name of Engineers’ and Founders’ Laborato- 
ries, as chemists and metallurgists. Mr. Gulick was for- 
merly in charge of the railroad equipment department 
of Robt. W. Hunt & Co. in the Pittsburgh District, and 
Mr. Henderson was formerly superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Car Wheel Company and later manager of the plant 
of the Butler Car Wheel Company, Butler, Pa. They 
will make a specialty of inspection of railroad equipment 
and expert foundry work, but are also open for general 
consultation and for all kinds of analytical and inspec- 
tion work. They have a complete laboratory for chem- 
ical and physical tests of iron, steel, coal, coke, ores, al- 
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loys, clays, oils, &¢c., and are installing appliances for 
standard cement tests. 

Lewis N. Lukens succeeds the late Jawood Lukens as 
president and treasurer of the Longmead Iron Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

A number of iron manufacturers, among them W. E. 
Corey, president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and J. G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio, are expected 
to visit the Birmingham District next week. 

O. C. Talbot of Toledo, Ohio, has connected himself 
with the Pioneer Iron & Steel Company, manufacturers’ 
agent, Kansas City, Mo., and is at the head of the struc- 


tural department. 
—_ +e _____—_ 


General Strike of Bituminous Coal Miners. 


Owing to the failure of the United Mine Workers of 
America and the bituminous operators in the various 
fields to agree upon a wage scale for another year, it is 
estimated that over 225,000 bituminous coal miners 
stopped work March 31. It is not believed that a pro- 
longed strike will result. However, there are sharp dif- 
ferences between operators and miners in some districts. 
In the Southwest District a meeting is being held at 
Kansas City which may result in an agreement affecting 
35,000 men. In the Kanawha field in West Virginia an 
agreement is probable. President-elect’ Lewis of the 
miners’ national organization says that no move will b> 
made for some days. In Michigan it was agreed that 
last year’s scale of wages should continue in effect until 
March 31, 1909. At Pittsburgh it is said that mine owners 
employing 45,000 miners will insist on a two-year con- 
tract, with the sympathetic strike eliminated and with a 
proviso for arbitration of differences. The open winter 
and much reduced demand for coal for industrial purposes 
have resulted in considerable accumulations, and the 
strike will therefore not be detrimental to manufacturing 
unless it should be prolonged. 





The Westinghouse Machine Company’s Receiver- 
ship Ended.—The receivership for the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, created last October, at the beginning of 
the financial depression, was vacated March 31 by Judge 
James S. Young of the United States Circuit Court, Pitts- 
burgh, on petition of the company and the receivers. The 
property was turned back to the stockholders April 1, 
when the company began its fiscal year free from debt, 
with cash in bank and orders to justify operating the 
plant on about a 75 per cent. basis, as has been the case 
all through the receivership, and bright prospects for in 
creasing the output in the near future. 

—s--o___———- 

A new company, organized for the manufacture and 
sale of heating appliances, is the Peck, Anderson & Peck 
Company, Cincinnati, just incorporated. John K. Peck 
and Robert E. Peck were prominently identified with the 
Peck-Williamson Company; A. J. Anderson was for 10 
years vice-president of the James McWilliams Company, 
Louisville; L. D. Ault, another incorporator, is vice- 
president of the Ault Woodenware Company, Cincinnati. 
The capital stock is $50,000. A large building at Court 
street and Broadway is being refitted for occupancy, and 
it is expected to begin operations in May. The company 
will make all kinds of heating and ventilating appli- 
ances. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts 
burgh, has received orders for ,about 100 mining loco- 
motives, to be shipped to various parts of this country 
and Mexico. Their capacities run from 4 to 30 tons. 
Among the orders placed are those of the Crescent Coal 
Company, Pittsburgh, for five; Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany, six; Birmingham Coal & Iron Company, three, and 
J. H. Sanford Coal Company, two, for use at Stickton, 
Pa. Business lately has been of a most encouraging 
nature. One of the orders received within the past few 
days comes from the Rio Janeiro Tramway, Light & 
Power Company, for 10 double electrical equipments for 
use on street cars. 
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Tool Rooms. 


Equipment and System. 


BY C. L, GOODRICH.* 


Keeping track of the small tools used in a machine 
shop pays, as a considerable saving in time and conse- 
quent saving in the cost of producing work result when 
‘naterials and tools can be quickly obtained. Fewer 
.uplicate tools are required when a systematic check of 
their location is kept, but it is desirable that a sufficient 
number in proper working condition be always available 
for the average demand at least. 

The stock of tools, &c., needed depends upon the work 
produced. This article enumerates most of the common 
tools and the number of each which answer for a de- 
partment of about 75 men building small automatic and 
hand turret lathes and similar work. The large number 
of drills and counterbores are required because multiple 
spindle drilling machines are used to quite an extent. 
Very little milling, planing or gear cutting is done in 
this department, so that very few tools for such work 
are kept in the tool room. The list of tools follows. (Of 
material that is continually being used up, such as files, 
emery cloth, &c., there is a stated amount that is kept 


on hand.) : 
1 Typical Equipment. 
Air drills: 


Cy EE ey a ae ee ee eee 

Por 44-in.. drilis............ Se ee ee ee 2 
rr ois cin lk as a cig & vine lela whee wwe 2 
ee I, RS IIR, 9 oe 0 pox dass ood d mace sca ae es 4 
Alphabets (steel punches), 3-64, 5-64, % and 3-16 in. 

Re” Kien cetcabenaesecubessunve cok skihen cheek th 2 each. 

Arbors for milling machine cutters (standard) : 

OE SRE re 2 

Sc. chr Scan etn eka h esha tos ees aelkaen 4 

ee eet ot ee ee ee: 


Arbors, oid, for turning to special sizes (assorted)... .52 
Arbors or mandrels: 


re eres et NE, one cas owe a os» waa 3 each. 
a eee en ee RS 5 2g SSE ea ee ee nae eae 4 each. 
NB eS A ee 3 each. 
ok ye a eee es ee ee 3 éach. 
Be Oe i ica vcekscssscseewke@a 2 each. 
ee Rais swe bias hE ews ow see vine O 1 each. 
Awl for punching holes in belt lacing................ 1 
a i nk cs win wow smn ev sciesee 20 
DRTC Cte cro. cen oe so mbee pe wleda ess mike owe 2 
Bench lathe collets, % to % in. by 1-32’s.............. 2 sets. 
a 3 
Rall joints and connections for boring (assorted sizes) ..10 pairs. 
Babbitt metal in 1-in. square bars, 8 in. long......... 20 


Counterbores for screws, 3 per set: 
1, teat size — tap drill; large dia. = body size; % to 


i Ne CS ee a. ae Salem ae ewe awww 6 he 8 each. 
1, teat size = tap drill; large dia. = head size; 9-16 
rh ona so s'n se obs sa bbae awe eenee ee 6 each. 
1, teat size = body size: large dia. = head size; 
Li inin wie wis ous ow ene wees 4 each. 
Cutting-off tool holders and tools..................... 6 
Se isc cn a Se be bogs vo so sane ven 2 
TES Ro ee rres (: 
ee DS kak wa ws ba ss wo wc bcis wire 8 each. 
so Sak Ss Aiea e'pinle ae kip bee es 12 each. 
Center drills and reamers (Slocum), 4 sizes............ 8 each. 
Combination 3-jaw chucks: 
RSET PY yey Ss arg a 2 each. 
Nl ely eee ee TOC LE EET eee eT eee UC 
| ee ee a sl 
ROR aa aye tee te die he Seino Bikes Ce Re eel ee 5 each. 
IE Aaa ke Sue te a hind tein hie <oMernn ew Rie sk Ree as es ..2 each. 
ee er ee ee RT ee ee 2 each. 
Combination 4-jaw chucks: 
Be aoe week ob ki Ss wa de ko he Seb Shale Wea eke 2 each. 
i Sat: we a Meee oleh eek hence ckuce <r kone 2 each. 
eS Gece a eG Tas Lecce WE ee oo OS wo A ial WW wid 40 bia Osaie 2 each, 
NY Re an ne bie ee ek Saale pie ie ere elu praia aa te 1 
Ae ae ek ere alah a: aie ah hes Ge wl wice aw ot ow wl 1 
Clamps, wooden, 6 sizes, 3 to 12 in. opening........... 4 each. 
Chucks for small drills, 0 to 5-16 in....... oe ee ey 8 
Clamps, machine and parallel, 2 to 6 in............... 4 each. 


-Drills : 
Straight shank twist: 


se ik cid u big bk wk MO ERS OTE 8 each. 

EEC EOE bias 6 wien pag bo a ASS ew ad ene Oe 4 each. 

Se ..8 each. 
Taper shank (tap drill sizes) : 

SS a ine bins bbe ab a oak oss oe om 10 each. 

BE ES a ee ees 8 each. 

eee ee BO IS 5 5 on 's coms oo ome o Owe 4 each. 


* Department foreman Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Drills : 
Taper shank : 
5-16 to % in. by 1-64’s: 


oS ae ei i ae aan gadis se wre re ae 8 each. 
High speed... weet ec 
35-64 to 3, in. by 1-64’s: 
NS reek tise wigiwie wis 5 be Wiss 4.6 ere ws 6 each. 
Pe ME oak shou pk ale n Che Se wee eee 8 each. 
#9-64 to 15-16 in. by 1-64’s: 
COPE in osukeess ee choke tae a kita al pata ee 4 each. 
ee reer te rr 2 each. 
1 21-64 to 1% in. by 1-64’s: " 
EP ee eee eT ee er eer er ee 3 each. 
Se RIL O's os orale ow: ath alee bose fe eee 2 each. 
117-32 to 2 in. by 1-32’s: 
SRNR ine bin bh ebie' eo ard 6 na we Eo eee ea eee 2 each. 
ee MDOE. cas hia e eee ese sae cee 2 each. 
Drilling fixtures, Yankee, for small holes (hand)....... 1 
Drilling fixtures, increased speed (power)..........++- 2 
Drill rod, sizes 4% to % in. by 1-32’s................a-ft. each. 


Dowels, sizes 4% to % in. by 1-16’s (assorted lengths) 
15 to 30 each. 


Dogs 
gent tail lathe 
ie, AR ORRIN yc ee cals einige oie aiid we 8 each. 
a ee MON os ss ok wR bia aw ores See OOS 6 each. 
Vee NE Os a oe Niais eae nay ee ae elewee™ 4 each. 
SE Oa een ee 
aN i acd se va elas NO sw BO 2 each. 
Straight tail, short: 
ee CO SO Rss indies ado wad 6 a8 Wee ele 3 each. 
Rae Ss ep Mie Sis ee dedecsanewn 2 each. 
Ra ae Oe oka eS ES SSS RS ew SOOT 1 each. 
Straight tail, long, for reamers: 
ee ere 
PAG, TAG, BSE GR SS GR ak 0's. 50 oe stains on owen es 2 each. 
Emery cloth: 
i RE SD. 6 iinsce sands dees near 20 sheets each. 
I en NN, Be. ca aia capsid hie we eek 10 sheets each. 
Files : 
ee Era ee te eee ee eee ee 12 each. 
ere aed, SEENON MIME. ko kc sec tbas ei ecacssese 6 each, 
eee SA CNS cc dase oie Keka sees ewS 4 each. 
Figures, Nos. 1 to 9, sizes 3-64, 5-64, % and 3-16 in....4 each. 
Pile cleaning brushes. ....cccccccccscevvsevccsecsecce 6 each. 
Gears for lathes..............All belonging to the department. 
Gauges, cylindrical, 44 to 2 in. by 1-16’s...........4... 1 each. 
er ee ES inns oa SIRES Dds 06 01S EN EG SOS NS 2 
i) A NIE SO ai aaa eld se Wrdienie Miele Rin ela eine 4 doz. 
See CAN TOT CRTIINS oo ov iA winy6 ous 60004 640.080 2 
rr ie Te cao gan ce bee CSN wha en Saw es 2 
Re UNI i iat on’ wpe ei a eA Ss 69 6S Ew re ww SRS ate 1 
Jaws, soft, for combination chucks: 
SE re) ck utavh ork Ay Gaia ee eld wie We gers RG SOLOS 2 sets. 
De thew = Peer err eee er Lee 2 sets. 
SOL s hick was sk tase nelee cb ane eee Ss hehe mes oe 2 sets. 
EE EE eT eee TT Tee et ee eer ee re 2 sets. 
Knurling tool holders and knurls.....................03 Sets. 
Lead taps and taper arbors: 
ee eS Se a ee ec 2 each. 
Sears Ste I, 6 os b's ae Sed ws Re eas cele 1 each. 
pel ae NS CO MOOR: his a sidaos vind cdc nwsnwsav reas 1 each. 
ee ee ee eee ere re ee Te ie 2 


Lathe tools for turning and boring, &c., assorted types, 

10 to 15 each. 
a SO as a a a ae we wee eee 2 sets. 
Mandrels (see Arbors). 
Milling entters, slitting, end mills, &c., varies to suit conditions. 
Numbers (see Figures). 


RO eee a Sn kia pw 4 ie a Re A eck oe ROE 12 
NEE LE POE OO EEE OEE NE PCE EEL EEL 12 

CU Ri sii Sec ece ies csawensnaes sews 6 

SN NN a Sch cy dnc d i's Ate Sale a OSS ee eee ae 2 gal. 
OF (SEs scenes cvsan Gi de Caen era ae ee ae a ee 4 gal. 
TS URN IIE i ois << 5. 60 60-60 neo 0 5.0.4.4 9.9 510:0:4'4 06i4.0.8 0 
ee IE INU 5 56. 6. 5e wn ,5 Wie Sa Aoi 6 8 x 20s 3 ee ee 


Reamers: 
Solid hand: 


es SO RRM 655 5 ian seg 6.5.5 Biome eee a ke ee 
eg ee ae | rrr ee 2 each. 
Expansion hand: 
Ss Ee Nin. a ows awe ews ale eee ee 2 each 
RRs ee Ae OE BS Go. ats 5.0" 9 WS oe mee 1 each 
Long straight shank : 
Sealy ye OR sae ss 6 vw k ee cae ead Case 2 each. 
Se Di es es 6k io os Se ES Sie Fane 1 each. 
Taper shank: 
ee i a ee Si pp ota scale aren oe 4 each. 
Lae Os Oe nis ko eacsaeas eh eae Oe 2 each. 
Taper pins, Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and.............30 each. 
Sockets : 
Presto holders, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, Morse shank...... 4 each. 
Presto collets, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 hole.............. 12 each. 
Pi GGG ondisg\ asus aa Sb ee Se PR MKS Howes 6s 4 
Sockets (Morse inside and outside and sleeves), assorted 
NS NE OPC OPEELE TELE LS COLT 50 
eee ey er ee ee 1 
ge ee ee ee ee Te 1 each 
Pe hs Sos Sb Thee oso Was Rae eee Oe 3 Ib 
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ee SON WONONONE eo 66.6.5 dw es elas caeeaa aw ee ee 4 
Screw gauges, male and female, 3-16 to % in. by 1-16’s..2 each. 
laps: 

Hand (3 per set), sizes: 


ee 6 sets each. 
9-16 to 13-16 in. by 1-16’s...............3 sets each. 
ee ee eS! eee fe 
Pulley, long shank : 
re CeO. . oa oon ecu ee a eee a wen 3 sets each. 
Be I I oo 4. eho de rs Sewanee Benes dawer 3 each, 
em GRITRCIOME, 9h 06 2 Eh... ccccccccccccceuccsvens 2 each. 
MOD GEUPRCCOE BIB occ sco c ces cescecccsesevcecsss 50 SOUR 
ee, COR OM COUR, 9 MUIR. 65 ook i cos ceva caecacvacd GRGMe 
Tapping fixtures for drill presses................-ce0- 6 
Threading tool holders and tools, 3 to 32 per inch......3 each. 
eas a ewe eda weed ee een ews 6 e* satan 
Vises for milling machines and drill presses, assorted...8 
Wrenches, solid, % to % in. opening..............00- 6 each. 
Wrenches, adjustable, 5 sizes : 
ET ccc eae sae cK ke Oe Ae ah ae ees 5 each. 
RY hcccke ds 4448 NR aSiewds Se ee ey ee 2 each. 
Mee tha ea es 2h tea a) ad-0S bale w Dawe wha wars 25 Ib. 
i eT re 1 coll each. 


Too) Keeping Systems, 


In most well regulated shops each department has an 
inclosed section in which the tools are kept. A compe- 
tent man in charge of this room sees that tools are given 
out as required and returned in proper shape, and so 
placed as to be easily found. An alphabetical index book 
is convenient to list the various tools and the numbers 
of the drawers and shelves where they belong. This book 
is particularly useful when the tool room man is absent. 

Of the various methods of keeping track of tools the 
best and most universal seems to be to assign a number 
to each workman, and issue him a given number of 
checks bearing this number. When a workman takes a 
tool from the tool room he leaves a check, which is placed 
in the compartment where the tool belongs. This makes 
it possible to locate a given tool at any time, but it also 
is desirable to know exactly what tools each workman 
has when he is to be discharged. With the single check 
system, so far described, every compartment must be 
looked through, which is time consuming. It is usual to 
insist that the workman turn in his full quota of checks 
before paying his wages, but if any have been lost it com- 
plicates matters. Many concerns keep the men’s checks 
for them on a board in the tool room and find this more 
satisfactory, as it shows how many tools are held by 
each workman. Periodically examining the checks dis- 
closes any irregularity, and very little loss of tools re- 
sults. Still the single check system thus handled only 
shows how many and not what particular tools each man 
has out. 


By the duplicate check system a check of different 
contour than the workmen’s check is kept with the tool 
in the tool room, and when that tool is given out the 
check is placed on the board on a peg beside the work- 
man’s number. The workman’s checks are kept on an 
adjoining peg. The total of the checks on these two pegs 
should always equal the number originally issued to each 
man. If the workman’s checks are round the tool checks 
are usually square. This system has a moral effect on the 
men, which any system lacks which does not keep ac- 
count of what the man has. 

The system is rather cumbersome, however, if a check 
is provided for each tool of the same kind. The dis- 
tributing of these checks as tools are returned is tedious 
and they require much space. For instance, in one draw- 
er holding twist drills from No. 1 to 31, if there be eight 
of each, 240 checks are needed to completely check any 
possible requirement—i. e., eight No. 1 and eight No. 2 
drills wanted simultaneously. The writer, therefore, has 
modified the system by marking such checks with the 
drawer or compartment number instead of the tool name 
or number, thus fewer checks are required and it is much 
easier to redistribute them. It is practically as easily to 
locate the tools held by any workman, as his circular 
check is retained in the place from which the tool is 
taken. 


For special tools, jigs, &c., the writer finds it better to 
have a duplicate check for each piece and to give the 
jig number on the duplicate check and also its location 
and thus facilitate putting away the jig. 
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Tool Room Conduct, 


Each engine lathe in the shop has one set of gears 
suitable for turning, and when any other gears are re- 
quired they will be exchanged by the tool room man, who 
is conversant with gears suitable for cutting threads, &c. 
This makes it possible to quickly obtain correct gears 
and avoids accumulating gears on the floor around each 
lathe. When a man wants waste he turns in his unclean 
waste for the new. This contributes to economy and 
neatness, as there is less loss and no loose waste seen in 
the pans and on the floors. 

In designing a tool room the endeavor should be te 
place special tools in sight, while more common material 
may be kept in drawers or open compartments not neces- 
sarily in sight. The writer permits his assistants to look 
into the tool index book, which posts them thoroughly as 
to just what equipment is on hand. The tool room has 
a drill grinder, and it is the duty of the man in charge 
to keep all drills sharp. Other tools, if in poor working 
shape, are put aside and corrected or replaced by other 
help. 

sceiaiaaaialliaaaal suisse 


The American Iron and Steel Institute. 


There has been incorportated under the laws of the 
State of New York the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the incorporators being Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation; W. E. Corey, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation; E. A. S. Clarke, 
president of the Lackawanna Steel Company; E. C. Fel- 
ton, president of the Pennsylvania Steel Company ; Powell 
Stackhouse, president of the Cambria Steel Company, and 
Cc. M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
The directors until its first annual meeting are the in- 
corporators and the following: Willis L. King of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh; Edward Bailey, 
Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg; W. J. Fil- 
bert of the United States Steel Corporation; John A. 
Tapping, president of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany; J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Stee! 
& Iron Company; W. A. Rogers of Buffalo; J. F. Wel 
born, president of the Colorado Fuel & Ifon Company : 
Tt. J. Drummond of Montreal, and Samuel Mather of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. 

The constitution of the new society recites that its 
objects “shall be to afford a means of communication 
between members of the iron and steel trades upon mat- 
ters bearing upon their business interests.” The institute 
is to be managed and controlled by a Board of Directors 
consisting of 15 members, and the regular annual meet- 
ing shall be held on the first Monday of May of each year. 
All men engaged in and prominently identified with the 
steel and iron trades will be eligible to membership, and 
provision is made for honorary members to the number 
of not exceeding 50. 

The first officers of the institute are: 

PRESIDENT, E. H. Gary. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Powell Stackhouse. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, C. M. Schwab. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, Willis L. King. 

SEcRETARY, W. J. Filbert. 

TREASURER, Edward Bailey. 

A meeting of the directors is to be held on Thursday, 
April 2, to pass finally upon the by-laws, and it is prob- 
able that the details of the organization will be an- 
nounced at the banquet which is to be given on Thursday 
evening by Judge Gary at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The scope of the new institute is a very wide one, and 
in that respect differs radically from the British institu- 
tion which deals exclusively with technical subjects, and 
does not in any way touch commercial or economic top- 
ics. The discussion of these will be the principal! field of 
the new institute, which is expected to wield a beneficent 
influence in the American iron industry. 

Sn 





The rolling mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company at Bessemer, Ala., has been put in opera- 
tion after a suspension of about six weeks. The com- 
pany’s rail mill at Ensley will suspend operations April 1 
for the installation of new machinery. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM H. PFAHLER. 

William H. Pfahler, who has for many years been 
prominently identified with the foundry trade, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., March 29. He was born at Columbia, 
Pa., March 26, 1842, and was educated at the Millers- 
ville Normal School, Millersville, Pa. He engaged in the 
tin and stove business with his father at Columbia and 
in 1861, at the age of 19 years, enlisted in the 45th Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Voiunteers. He served through 
the war and was mustered out with the title of brevet 
major. He then opened a hardware store at Columbia 
under the style of Pfahler & Herr, afterward purchasing 
the interest of his partner. He continued in this busi- 
ness until he accepted the position of general manager of 
the Keeley Stove Company, Royersford, Pa., subsequently 
removed to Columbia. In 1886 he accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Abram Cox Stove Company of 
Philadelphia, afterward becoming its treasurer, from 
which position he retired in 1905, but was still a director 
of the company at the time of his death. In 1906 the 
Model Heating Company was formed, to take over the 
house heating boiler business of the Abram Cox Stove 
Company and he was made its treasurer. At the time of 
his death he was president of that company and also 
president of the Reading Radiator Company. 

He was a member of the Union League of Philadel- 
phia, honorary member of the Administrative Council of 
the National Founders’ Association, honorary member of 
the. Administrative Council of the National Metal Trades 
Association, served on the original Executive Committee 
of the National Civic Federation, was a director of the 
City Trust Company of Philadelphia and a member of 
the Loyal Legion. Although not actively identified with 
the management of the Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association, Mr. Pfahler was a careful observer of 
its work, and in that way became deeply interested in 
the settlement by conciliation of questions arising from 
the relations of employers and molders. Shortly after 
the organization of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1896, he came to the conclusion 
that the time was ripe for introducing in the general 
foundry trades the methods which had been adopted by 
the stove founders in settling labor troubles and seized 
the opportunity afforded by a meeting of Western foun- 
drymen in Cincinnati in October, 1897, to present his 
views. The proposition was not deemed one which could 
be taken up by the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
but a new organization was formed to handle labor ques- 
tions under the name of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion. Of this new organization Mr. Pfahler was the first 
president, and took a prominent part in its affairs for a 
number of years. He also assisted in the organization of 
the National Metal Trades Association, for the purpose 
of inculcating his ideas in the minds of employers in the 
machinist trade. He was a close student of economics 
and a forcible speaker, possessing that personal mag- 
netism which carries conviction. Few men have so im- 
pressed their personality on the foundry trade as Mr. 
Pfahler. In recent years his health has prevented him 
from taking the prominent part in the discussion of labor 
questions which he would otherwise have been impelled 
to do by reason of his ripe experience, sound judgment 
and intense zeal in his life long purpose of bringing 
about better relations between employers and employed. 
He leaves a widow, one daughter and one son, the latter 
being A. E. Pfahler, treasurer of the Model Heating Com- 
pany. 


FERDINAND PHILIPs, president of the Philips Pressed 
Steel Pulley Works, and senior member of the firm of 
Philips. Townsend & Co., Philadelphia, died in that city 
March 26, after a short illness. He was born in Elber- 
feld, Rhein Province, Germany, in 1850. He came to 
this country when a young man, and was for a long time 
connected with Hoopes & Townsend, Philadelphia. In 
1883 he established the firm of Philips, Townsend & Co., 
which was the first to engage in the manufacture of wire 
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pails in Philadelphia. He was an engineer and inventor 
of high attainments, making numerous inventions, one of 
his latest being the well known Philips pressed steel 
pulley. He leaves a widow. 

Joun A. BriL1, one of the founders of the J. G. Brill 
Car Works, Philadelphia, died in that city March 25, 
after an illness covering a period of several years. He 
was born in Philadelphia in 1852, and entered the works 
of his father, J. G. Brill, at an early age, and was later 
in charge of the department of sales. He gave the mat 
ter of car trucks special attention, and his inventions 
embrace many of the features of car trucks in use in 
electric transportation at the present day. 

icine NR eins 


Steel Scrap Specifications. 


Steel manufacturers and scrap dealers will alike be 
interested in the following specifications for open hearth 
melting scrap, which have been issued in printed form 
by the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa.: 

Class Specifications, 

First: Shipments must be made in flat bottom gon- 
dola or box cars. 

Second: Shipments must be made at the rate speci- 
fied by us. Excess shipments will be held on cars and 
the demurrage charged to the shipper. 

Third: All advance charged (regular freight charges 
excepted), must be paid by shipper before cars will be 
accepted. 

Fourth: Written notice of the shipment of every car 
must be mailed on day of shipment from point of ship- 
ment to this company. Such notices must give the car 
number, and the gross, tare and net weights should be 
mentioned if possible. Cars for which notices have not 
been received will not be unloaded, and any demurrage 
charges resulting will be charged to shipper. 

Scrap Specifications, 

No. 1 heavy steel scrap, long: Straight rails over 5 
ft., frog, switch and guard rails, cut apart; straight 
structural up to 12 in. wide and over 5 ft. long, cut apart; 
straight bars and axles from 1 in. diameter to 4 in. 

No. 1 heavy steel scrap, short: Heavy railroad steel 
in charging box shape, rail, bloom, billet and structural 
crops under 5 ft. in length and 500 lb. weight, flat boiler 
plate 44 in. and heavier, cut in charging box sizes, not 
over 20 in. wide and 5 ft. long, structural material, 
straight, not over 5 ft. long. 

No. 2 steel scrap: Cut yard scrap % in. thick and 
heavier, all charging box shape, heavy punchings, skate 
scrap and all good heavy clean shoveling scrap; no light, 
tangled or badly rusted scrap included. 

No. 3 steel scrap: Bundled sheets in compressed pack- 
ages, light shoveling, bundled skeleton. 

No. 4 steel scrap: Frogs and switches not cut apart, 
structural material not cut, flat boiler plate not cut and 
other material of similar shape. 

Note No. 1: No mixed cars of scrap 
short) will be received except by 
writing. 

Note No. 2: Where short scrap and shoveling are in 
same car, the shoveling must be in one end or bottom of 
ear; if on top will be sufficient cause for rejection. 

Note No. 3: Heavy turnings, malleable railroad, de- 
tinned billets, car wheels, both iron and steel, cast iron 
scrap, all are special and not within any above classifi- 
cation. 


(that is long and 
special agreement in 
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The Nevada-California Power Company, Goldfield, 
Nev., is preparing to install a fourth Allis-Chalmers alter- 
nating current generator of the water wheel type, having 
1500 kw. rated capacity, to augment the enlarged power 
service now contracted for in the vicinity, pending the 
completion of its new hydro-electric stations on Bishop 
Creek, Inyo County, California. Current from these gen- 
erators is transmitted 113 miles at 60,000 volts to Tonopah 
and Goldfield, Nev., with branches from this line to other 
points, and supplies power to a number of the mines in 
that district whose equipment is electrically operated. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel, 





Howard H. Houston hag been appointed receiver for the Tide- 
water Steel Company, Chester, Pa 


General Machinery. 


The Colburn Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., has re 
ceived contracts for a number of its vertical boring and turning 
mills for shipment to Germany. The company reports inquiries 
more numerous than for some time, and reports the outlook for 
future business as fairly promising. 

The Fairbanks Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, advises 
us that the entire output of its plant for the past three years 
has consisted of dipper dredges rather than steam shovels. As these 
dredges are used for land reclamation and as recent financial 
depressions have not affected land values there has been no fall 
ing off in its business; in fact, the company has nearly twice 
as many orders on hand now as at any time previous, and ex 
pects to put on a night force and run its shops double turn in 
the near future. 

At the annual meeting of the Standard Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., Samuel S. Eveland was elected presi- 
dent; W. B. Osgood and Lenox Smith, vice-presidents, and Wil- 
liam N. Baldwin, treasurer. 

The Sheffield Stove & Foundry Company, Sheffield, Ala., is in 
the market for the following second-hand machinery for its stove 
foundry for making iron castings: Exhaust tumbling mills, ex- 
haust fan, 1 15-16-in. shafting and hangers, emery stands, drill 
presses and other equipment. 

The business of the Curtis & Curtis Company, Bridgeport. 
Conn., manufacturer of the Forbes patent die stock, continues 
to show encouraging signs of improvement. Unusually large 
shipments have recently been sent from the works on export 
delivery, which included six machines to Russia, five to Aus 
tralia, five to England, four to Kobe, Japan; four to Yokohama, 
Japan; three to Mexico and several to South America and Brit- 
ish Columbia. This, with a fair domestic business, is very 
gratifying to this well-known house. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, 1600 River avenue, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., manufacturer of shears, grinding pans, contractors’ 
equipment, &c., is furnishing the P. W. Finn Company a 9 x 12 
in. double cylinder, double drum hoisting engine and two large 
derricks, one having a 90-ft. beam, with a capacity for lifting 
10 tons, for use in erecting the new Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh. 
The company also has an order for two large steel derricks and 
two 9 x 12 in. triple drum hoisting engines, to be shipped to the 
Ball-Carden Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
through its export department, has received a contract from the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Halifax, N. S., for a 500-hp. 
electric generator, which will be used in the operation of one of 
the company’s iron mines on Belle Island, Newfoundland. 

The Hartford City Electric Light Company, Hartford City, 
Ind., has in contemplation some plant changes and improve 
ments that may later on require the purchase of additional 
equipment. No definite plans have, however, yet been formu- 
lated to this end. 

The Harlowton Light & Power Company, Harlowton, Mont., 
of which L. D. Glenn is secretary, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000. F. F. Goss, Lewistown, Mont., is 
general manager. 

The Huntington Park Gas & Electric Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 for 
the purpose of constructing an electric light and gas plant. The 
former will be equipped with a 65-kw. generator, to be driven 
by 120-hp. twin engines, and the gas plant is designed to have 
a capacity of 20,000 ft. per hour. Contract for the construction 
of the gas plant exclusive of the pipe line has been awarded to 
1. A. McGillivary, and it is stated that the Western Gas Engine 
Company will probably secure the contract for the electric 
plant. Henry F. Leukfeld, Los Angeles, Cal., is president of the 
new company. 


The city of Hartley, Iowa, voted on March 9 to issue bonds 
for $12,000, the proceeds of which when sold are to be used 
in the erection and equipment of an electric light and power 
plant. F. R. Lock is mayor. 


Creditors of the Niles Boiler Company, Niles, Ohio, for which 
H. 8. Pell was recently appointed receiver, have been directed 
by the court to file their sworn claims with the receiver by 
April 30. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, builder of steel 
construction, has secured a contract for the erection of an addi- 
tion to the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., which includes a 
steel frame building 64 ft. 4 in. wide, 400 ft. from center to 
center of end columns, and 38 ft. 6 in. high under trusses. 

Foundries. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Darlington Foundry Company, Darlington, Beaver County, 
Pa. 
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Fires. 


The plant of the Leach Windmill Mfg. Company, Joliet, Ill., 
was burned March 22, the loss being about $10,000. 


Hardware. 

rhe National Wire & Metal Mfg. Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has recently been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5000, and will engage in the manufacture of wire baskets and 
chicken coops. The officers of the company are as follows: 
Geo. J. Eacock, president; Guy Miller, vice-president; W. E. 
Seaman, secretary and treasurer; J. M. Narsh, manager. 

The Sidney Steel Seraper Company, Sidney, Ohio, now has 
its remodeled factory in full operation, which gives an increase 
in output of 50 per cent. over that of the former plant. The 
new works are run entirely by electrical power and have the 
latest improved sprinkler system of fire protection. 

Duane H. Nash, Ine., Millington, N. J.. manufacturer of the 
well-known Acme pulverizing harrow, has just completed its 
most successful season in the Southern States. The factory is 
now runring to its fullest capacity getting ready for Northern 
trade, and the indications, we are advised, point to a record year 
in sales of the harrows 


Miscellaneous. 


The Home Water Works Company, Spencer, Ind., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, has under consideration 
the construction of a new water works plant at that place. 
These plans have not been fully aeveloped. The directors of 
the company are John R. Thomas, J. F. Lawson and J. H. 
Smith. 


The Just Right Light & Furnace Company, Wakarusa, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, and will 
engage in the manufacture of gasoline lights and furnaces for 
residences, churches, stores, &c. The officers of the company 
are W. ©. Yarian, president; Jacob Helmkee, vice-president ; 
R. E. Myers, secretary and treasurer. 

The Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mill Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has inereased its stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

In order to properly handle its increased volume of busi 
ness the Standard Brass Works, Detroit, Mich., has increased 
its capital stock from $5000 to $30,000. 

The E. A. Humphries Coal & Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa., 
has completed a modern mining and coke plant at Bradenville, 
Pa., on land recently acquired. Forty ovens of the Mitchell 
tvpe have been completed and are ready for operating when 
market conditions justify. The company at a recent meeting 
elected the following ecfficers: E. A. Humphries, president; R. 
J. Humpbries, vice-president; J. M. Zimmers, secretary and 
treasurer. 

R. S. Armstrong & Bro., Atlanta, Ga., iron brokers and 
machinery dealers, in order to accommodate their increasing 
trade, have found it necessary to erect an addition to their 
ware house and are building a handsome two-story mill con 
struction building, 80 x 100 ft., which will double their capacity. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., School Board has placed contracts 
with the Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., for the erec- 
tion of chute fire escapes on 24 school buildings, at a total cost 
of $19,470.25. The escapes are of the standard patent Kirker- 
Bender type. 

The Burley Heater Company, Tyrone, Pa., manufacturer of 
the Burley steam and hot water heaters, advises us that it has 
again established its factory at Tyrone and now has one of the 
best equipped boiler plants in the country, with splendid facili- 
ties for receiving and shipping. New machinery is in full oper- 
ation and the company is accumulating stock for the 1908 heat 
ing season. Arrangements for opening a Philadelphia sales 
office and warehouse are now under way, and the company ex- 
pects to push the sale of Burley steam and hot water boilers 
with much vigor in the future. C. Imhof is secretary. 

The business of the old established house of the Williams 
Stove Lining Company, Taunton, Mass., manufacturer of brick 
stove linings and Kagle stove clay, has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws, with capital stock of $25,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Joseph S. Williams, John G. Williams and Sarah DB. 
Williams. There will be no change in name or management. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Penn Spring Works, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., completely destroyed the building, a one- 
story frame structure 70 x 400 ft. The loss is entirely covered 
by insurance and the plant will be rebuilt, although the location 
for the new building has not been decided upon. The mahcinery 
used in the plant is mostly of special manufacture, and the 
equipment to be purchased will include transmission machinery, 
pulleys, shafting, hangers, &c. 

The Walton Cement Stone Company, Albion, Pa., recently 
organized, will equip a plant for the manufacture of building 
blocks, porch columns, &c. W. H. Walton is president and C. H. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


The Ruud Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has moved into 
its new building at Twenty-ninth and Smallman streets. The 
building is a-.four-story structure, 120 x 120, and is equipped 
with everything.that is modern for the manufacturing of water 
heaters. 


The Massachusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., is fur- 
nishing for the Clarendon Clay & Mining Company, North 
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Clarendon, Vt., a complete hot blast outfit for drying Kaolin. 
The apparatus consists of a steam heater and one of the Massa- 
chusetts hall bearing fans. The adaptability of the type of fan 
is shown by the fact that when the balls are once packed in 
vaseline no further attention is required for at least six months. 


——_+-e—___ 


Indianapolis Industrial Notes. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 30, 1908.—The Indiana cap- 
ital city has weathered the half year of depression and 
industrial falling off with flattering success. Inquiry in 
the manufacturing districts and among the hardwaremen 
and iron and steel trades shows that the recessions in 
trade have not been so great as in some of the Eastern 
cities, and the recovery has in the main been more rapid 
and satisfactory. 

President Martindale of the Shirley Radiator & Foun- 
dry Company speaks encouragingly of the future. and de- 
cries the prevailing fault among some manufacturers of 
allowing themselves to be affected by hard times talk. 
He expresses himself as believing that the tendency of 
the times is toward a sound, safe, conservative resump- 
tion of business in all lines, and that it is not many 
months off. 

President L. M. Wainwright of the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Company is a careful statistician on business rec- 
ords at his large plant, and has compiled figures from 
returns in the sales department which indicate to him 
that 1908, if the recovery is as rapid as it evidences in 
the start, will show about the normal of former prosper- 
ous years; in other words, that of 1906, and may perhaps 
reach the figures of 1907. The fine four-story addition to the 
plant, which was completed about the first of the year, is 
now being pressed into service gradually, and with this 
modern department the plant covers one entire side of a 
city block. One of the newest features of the Diamond 
Chain Company's specialty department is the Diamond 
repair block, a device for detaching the links of riveted 
roller chains, making the removal of links or rivets a 
quicker operation than can be performed with detachable 
chains. 

At the plant of E. C. Atkins & Co.,’on South Illinois 
street, where silver steel saws are made and marketed, 
both President Atkins and Advertising Manager Benham 
were found deep in the details of new and original adver- 
tising campaigns, and, considering the conditions of trade, 
were quite pleased with the outlook. This concern has 
also found sufficient time during the months of recession 
and return to normal conditions to get out some new 
things, which will soon be announced. 

Another of the local establishments which has felt 
but slightly the changed conditions of the half year is 
the Indianapolis Drop Forging Company, Madison ave- 
nue and Downey street. President and Manager H. J. 
Martin is quite conservative, and while reporting that busi- 
ness is “fair” qualified it with the statement that the 
company is running with but a few short of its regular 
force, and on a 44-hour per week schedule—eight hours 
per day, instead of the usual 10. The plant is now on a 
booking of three months’ contracts ahead; at this time 
last year (an abnormal period with most plants) the or- 
ders were six or seven months ahead. The company 
makes forgings of from a few ounces to about 25 Ib. 

There is a noteworthy increase of activity in struc- 
tural iron circles. At the works of the Noelcke-Richards 
Iron Company, Contracting Manager G. F. Beckerly was 
found busy with the details of some things in building 
which are expected to assume tangible form on the first 
of the coming month. The plant has run uninterruptedly 
through the holiday and slack period, and if some more 
of the large projects outlined in the early fall of 1907 are 
taken up, as is now anticipated, this concern, along with 
others in the same trade, expects to see normal condi- 
tions ere the close of 1908. 

At the new and modern eight-story establishment of 
the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, every depart- 
ment was found busy, and the heads of departments and 
officials especially so. Samuel Van Camp has recently 
returned from a trip to the Bermudas. Speaking of the 
ramifications of the hardware trade in general and of 
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his observations on the trip, Mr. Van Camp noted that 
he saw two or three hardware stores in the Bermudas 
that would compare favorably in every way with the best 
stores in the United States. The Van Camp establish- 
ment is the one which has gained some considerable re- 
nown for its widely announced policy of getting out 75 
per cent. of all orders on the day of the receipt of order. 

In the line of heavy hardware and iron and steel gen- 
erally, W. J. Holliday & Co., West Georgia street, find 
the return to norme] conditions gradual, and are confi- 
dent that present conditions are propitious for the carry- 
ing forward of large plans in building and other enter- 
prises. ‘The department of the Holliday business show- 
ing encouraging increase in activity and suggesting re- 
turning confidence among large builders is that devoted 
to structural irons, and with the large number of in- 
quiries and published statements of improvements going 
ahead, it is believed that the rounding out of the last 
half of the year will present some interesting new 
records. 

The Indianapolis Foundry Company, of which Frank 
W. Lewis is president, James I. Dissette vice-president 
and treasurer, and Fred. B. Whitlock secretary, has but 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. In this 
period enough has been accomplished to have warranted 
the installation of a four-cupola foundry, with floors for 
250 molders and in all 450 employees, with a capacity of 
80 tons per day. This melt, in line with all other foun- 
dries in the country, has fallen off somewhat, keeping 
pace with the times and slack conditions in the machinery 
irade. The company makes no specialties for the market, 
as do some other establishments of the same kind, con- 
fining its business to fine light gray castings to order. 

Among the larger building enterprises outlined for 
early consummation in Indianapolis and about ready for 
the asking or awarding of bids, are the Masonic Building 
on Illinois street, in which a low pressure heating sys- 
tem is to be installed—Rubush & Hunter. architects; 
the building of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
which will require about 300 tons of structural steel, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building—Fultz 
& Parker, architects—which will require more. The 
power plant for this last building has been purchased. 
The Atlas Engine Works will furnish the boilers and the 
Chandler & Taylor Company the engines. 


—_—————__#-- eo 


The Middletown Car Works, Middletown, Pa., has 
secured an extension of time from its creditors, an agree- 
ment having been signed by all creditors whose claims 
exceed $100 to give the company until January 1, 1909, 
to pay such indebtedness, with 6 per cent. interest. A 
committee of creditors, composed as follows, will control 
the stock of the company in the meantime and thus have 
supervision over its affairs: James Lord, F. M. Campbell, 
E. M. Grove, C. Theodore Buchholz, Ernest Law, F. J. 
Hall. A. G. Wellington and Frank G. Kennedy, Jr. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, recently contracted for three 500-kw. Allis- 
Chalmers synchronous motor generator sets, similar in 
design to those furnished the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, and intended for operation in connection with 
two Allis-Chalmers steam turbines and generators, each 
of 1500 kw. capacity, ordered some time ago. 


The National Fire Proofing Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded a large contract by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for underground conduit work for the New York 
City terminal. The same company recently received an 
order for 200 miles of conduit work from Belgian in- 
terests. 


A‘ plant will shortly be erected in western Pennsy]- 
vania, probably at Bradford, to demonstrate the commer- 
cial value of a process patented by Dr. Henry Spencer 
Blackmore, Washington, D. C., for converting natural 
gas into alcohol. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The Steel trade is quiet, and the volume of new busi- 
ness coming to the mills which roll Rails, Plates and 
Structural Material is light. The export trade, which 
has been steady, has recently reflected also the slackening 
demand in the leading industrial countries, 

The Rail mills report no orders of consequence, and 
the additional purchases on the part of the New York 
Central lines are still pending. In the Plate trade, out- 
side of the orders from locomotive builders, which were 
placed with an eastern Pennsylvania mill, there has only 
been some work for Steel Pipe. Two car builders have 
divided an order for 500 cars for the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land Road. 

The Structural mills have had rather a poor month in 
March, the demand for railroad bridge work being par- 
ticularly light. The backbone of the business now is 
what demand there is for buildings. 

In the Chicago District about 4000 tons were placed, 
including 2500 for a viaduct in Milwaukee. Among the 
new work coming up is a lot of 7000 tons for the State 
Regents Building at Albany. A few small lots have been 
let for the Pacific Coast. Fabricators are competing 
sharply, prices being down to the level of $50 to $52 per 
net ton now, as compared with $58 to $60 per net ton 
a year ago, with the cost of material unchanged. 

In some sections the demand for Steel Billets, Sheet 
Bars and Forging Billets has been somewhat stimulated 
by the absorption on the part of the mills of one-half of 
the freight charges. 

There has been sharp competition between the mills 
which make light rails by rerolling and by the mills 
which roll from Billets, and prices have receded to $23, at 
mill. 

A Youngstown mill has secured the order for a con- 
siderable tonnage of Merchant Pipe, for the Panama 
Canal, and further work of this character is expected 
from the same quarter. 

While the Bar trade is very quiet, and the Sheet 
trade is not as active as anticipated, the Tin Plate trade 
is holding very well. The Jeading interest has 85 per 
cent. of its capacity in operation. 

In some sections there has been increased buying of 
Foundry Iron, but the bulk of the business is being done 
by Alabama furnaces, on the basis of $12 to $12.25, Bir- 
mingham., and by Virginia furnaces, on the basis of $14 to 
$14.25. at furnace, for No. 2. For the first time figures, 
apparently from an authoritative source, are being quoted 
with reference to stocks of Pig Iron in the hands of mer- 
chant furnaces and of the Steel companies. They seem 
large, but it is impossible to judge of their significance in 
the absence of data relative to stocks for former periods. 

Quite a number of fair sized contracts have been 
placed for Cast Iron Pipe, but the prices at which the) 
are being let are so low that some leading makers are 
pulling out of the market. 

Copper has receded, and Electrolytic is now available 
for domestic consumption at 13¢., while a shade lower 
can be done for ‘export. 7 

Little attention is paid in the Iron industry to the 
coming cessation of operations in some of the Western 
Bituminous Coal mines. It is not expected to last long 
enough to cause any inconvenience. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Apr. 1, Mar. 25, Mar. 4, Apr. 3, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

I sscy woes lece us Mesias $17.75 $17.75 $18.25 $24.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 

SE aia irity giao ekatard a niga < wk 15.25 15.25 15.75 26.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 17.50 17.50 17.50 26.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh........ ; 77.75 17.75 17.90 22.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...... ; 15.65 15.90 15.90 21.60 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.50 20.50 21.50 26.50 


BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton : 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 28.00 28.00 28.00 50.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 36.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.20 29.20 80.40 31.50 
Wire Rods, Pittshurgh...... .. 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 12.00 12.00 12.25 18.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 12.75 12.75 14.00 19.00 
From MiGiia; CRICHSO. 24000088 15.00 15.00 16.00 25.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia ore 17.00 17.00 18.00 27.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 14.50 150 15.50 25.00 
Car Wheels, Vhiladelphia...... 14.00 14.00 16.00 24.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 13.00 13.00 13.75 18.00 
Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago... 11.25 11.25 11.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila...... 2.75 12.75 14.00 18.75 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.93% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.81% 
€ommon Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.741, 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Tank Plates. Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.8414 
Reams, Pittsburgh..........<. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Amates, . Pittebureh.....0cccavss 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 

METALS, Per Pound - Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 13.25 13.25 2.50 24.50 
Electrolytic Copper, New York... 13.00 13.25 12.37% 24.00 
Beettes,; Meow Tees ceccveceves 5.70 4.75 4.75 6.85 
a ee ee 4.55 4.55 4.60 6.65 
ES 3.97% 4.00 3.75 6.25 
BE eee a ss ta sce vee ae 3.80 3.85 3.60 6.05 
ce ae Sr 81.25 32.10 30.25 40.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.75 9.50 9.00 23.00 
Pee, ROW SOU. occ ccwivvaes 45.00 45.00 5.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb.. New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 
Om 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BUILDING, April 1, 1908.—-( By Telegraph.) 

The final summing of results for March will probably 
show some improvement over February in the aggregate vol- 
ume of new business entered by the mills, but the measure 
in which the various products have contributed to this result 
is by no means uniform. Wire and wire products, reflecting 
the unimpaired financial strength of the farming communi- 
ties, continue, in point of activity, far in advance of other 
lines. The effect of a counter condition in railroad affairs is 
seen in the relatively small percentage of the aggregate ton- 
nage being taken by these interests. No new Rail orders are 
reported, but Track Supplies are more in demand, and the 
urgent requests for prompt shipment that accompany such 
orders are significant of scanty stocks. Upward of 4000 
tons of Structural Material were included in contracts taken 
by the fabricating shops during the week, and the early 
closure of about half of the 10,000 tons for the construction 
of the Corn Products Company’s new plant is looked for. 
Chicago track elevation work planned by various railroads 
will probably develop a fair sized tonnage later on in the 
season. New business and specifications are coming out too 
slowly to permit the continued operation of the Structural 
mill at the South Works, and it is again shut down. While 
there is a slight improvement in the movement of Merchant 
Pipe, Bars, Plates and Sheets, it is not of notable degree in 
any of these lines. Recent bids on Cast Iron Pipe disclose an 
extremely low range of prices, which in some cases seem to 
have been made without regard to profit. With no demand 
from consumers there is practically nothing doing in Old 
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Material. suyers will pay market prices for what little 
tonnage is actually needed, but decline tempting offers for 
forward deliveries. Some indications seem to point to an 
increase in the consumption of Foundry Pig Iron, but sucha 
condition is not yet reflected in the present demand. 

Pig Iron.—While no distinctive signs of improvement 
are observable in the general situation, a somewhat better 
sentiment has developed. Signs of increasing activity in the 
stove foundries is to some extent responsible for the hope of 
an enlarged consumptive demand. ‘There is, however, no ap- 
preciable change noted in the character or volume of actual 
transactions, and instead of any tendency toward greater 
firmness the market seems to be gradually settling to lower 
price levels. This is especially true of Southern Irons, which 
are now obtainable at from $12 to $12.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry. The Northern furnaces are not inclined to 
follow the decline in Southern prices, and there is conse- 
quently an increasing spread between Northern and Southern 
quotations. Among the sales reported for the week were two 
lots of 500 tons each and one of 300 tons of Southern Foun- 
dry Iron, the greater part of which, it is understood, was 
taken at $12, Birmingham. A lot of Northern Iron of spe- 
cial grade, amounting to 1000 tons, was also placed. There 
is practically no change in the furnace situation in this dis- 
trict. Early resumption of furnaces now out of blast is un- 
looked for. ‘The following prices are for April, May and 
June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Lake Superior Charcoal..............§ $ 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. : 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. : 

Northern Scotch, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Soutbern Coke, No. 2 

Southern Coke, No. : 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 

Southern Gray Forge.... 

Southern Mottled 

Malleable 

Standard Bessemer 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—A few small sales are reported, but 
none of significant tonnage, the demand being limited to 
small lots to supply needs as they arise. The forge shops 
are doing little and the demand for Forging Billets shows no 
material increase. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road has purchased 10,000 Iron Car Axles, the order, it is 
understood, having been placed with the Block-Pollak Iron 
Company. Under a new arrangement that has been for- 
mulated to equalize the disadvantage in freight rates of fin- 
ishing mills outside of Pittsburgh, the mill absorbs one-half 
of the freight rate when it exceeds $1 a ton and up to $3 a 
ton. In conformity with this schedule, quotations for this 
market are revised, and we quote Forging Billets at $31.50 
to $32.50, Chicago. There is a fair demand for Wire Rods, 
the prices of which continue firm at the following quotations: 
sessemer, $35; Basic, $386; Chain, $37, all at Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—While there are a number 
of small inquiries in the market for Standard Section. Rails, 
and a few small sales are reported, the aggregate tonnage is 
very light; nor are there any present indications of a notable 
increase in the immediate future. Orders for Spikes and 
Fastenings continue to develop in a moderate way, and it 
is noted that in almost every instance these are accompanied 
by requests for prompt execution and shipment. In view of 
the evident fact that supplies of this character in the hands 
of the roads are greatly reduced, the prospects for a reason- 
ably fair demand are good. Prices of Spikes and Track 
Bolts are easier, and are herewith revised. We quote as 
follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1908 de- 
livery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.75c. to 1.85¢.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 
1.90c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.25c. to 2.35c., 
base, Square Nuts; and 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. 
above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 lb., $28; 20-lb., $29; 
16-lb., $80; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, 
full freight to destination. 

Structural Material.—Tbe principal tonnage of fabri- 
eated material included in last week’s closures was that 
involved in a contract taken by the Milwaukee Bridge Com- 
pany for the Washington avenue viaduct, Milwaukee, com- 

25 tons, the contract price being $215,670. Of 


.50 to $21.00 
00 to 18.50 
.00 to 18.00 
7.00 to 17.50 
8.50 to 19.00 
3.85 to 17.35 
1.35 to 16.85 
5.85 to 16.35 
5.35 to 15.85 
16.85 to 17.35 
00 to 16.85 
.35 to 14.85 
10 to 14.60 
17.50 to 18.00 
19.40 to 19.90 
20.40 to 20.90 
22.40 to 22.90 
24.40 to 24.90 


prising 2550 
the. bids offered by the seven interests competing for this 
work, the highest was $229,550. Among the small contracts 
awarded during the week were 365 tons for the North Den- 
ver High School, taken by the Pittsburgh Steel Construction 
Company ; 200 tons for a draw bridge over the Skagit River, 
Mount Vernon, Wash., taken by the Morava Construction 
Company, and a small tonnage for track elevation let by the 
Illinois Central Railroad to J. T. Ryerson & Son. Fabri- 
cators are figuring on what represents the initial require- 
ments for the Corn Products Company’s new building at 
Summit; this will probably be let in a few weeks. A con- 
tract for 900 tons of material required by the Chicago, 
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Burlington & Quincy Railroad for track elevation work will 
likely be let this week. Under the pressure of competi- 
tion, prices on fabricated material have declined to a point 
that admits of little or no profit. Specifications are coming 
in very slowly, and the Structural mill of the Illinois Steel 
Company, having cleaned up all orders in hand last week, is 
again idle. Prices from store are quoted without change at 
2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices at Chicago are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 
3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on one 
or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98c.; Zees, 
3 in. and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.93c., in addi- 
tion to the usual extras. 


AGE 


Plates.—There is no perceptible quickening in the move- 
ment of Plates, nor do the inquiries received give promise 
of early betterment. The large jobbing interests are taking 
on no new tonnage save in desultory lots required for stock 
assortment. In the main the limited business offered con- 
sists of small orders, on which immediate shipment is desired. 
The slow accumulation of tonnage during the past few weeks 
has enabled the Sheared Plate mill of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany to resume; it was started up on Monday with only 
enough specifications in sight to keep it going for a short 
time. The only irregularity in prices noted is the concession 
of $2 to $3 a ton, obtainable from a few sources on narrow 
Plates. We quote for mill shipment as follows: Tank Plates, 
14-in. and heavier, wider than 6144 and up to 100 in. wide, in- 
clusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 2.08¢c.; 3-16 in., 1.98c. 
to 2.18c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.08c. to 2.28c.; No. 9, 2.138¢. 
to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 
2.08e., base, for 14-in. and heavier, with the same advance 
for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.98c. to 
2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store prices on Plates are as 
follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 
3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.35¢.; 72 in. wide, 2.40c. 
to 2.50c.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flange 
and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—While continuing more active than most of the 
heavier mill products, a normal demand for Sheets has not 
vet been approached. At the same time a moderately good 
tonnage is being booked and buyers are disposed to specify 
a little more freely. Both jobbers and mills report prices to 
be firm and unchanged. We quote mill shipments as follows, 
Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 2.05c.; 
No. 14, 2.08e.; No. 16, 2.18¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.48¢c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.53c.; No. 27, 
2.58¢c.; No. 28, 2.68c.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88¢.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.68c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.838c. ; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.33¢c.; No. 27, 3.58c.;: No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 4.23c. Black 
Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 
2.25c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 
2.75c.: No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from store: 
Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
3.30c. ; No. 26, 3.50c.: No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No 30, 
4.40c. to 4.45c. 


Bars.—No business worth while is being offered and 
specifications are coming out very reluctantly. The various 
consuming interests are ordering only what is needed for 
actual consumption and do not anticipate their requirements. 
Only a small portion of the Bar mill capacity of this district 
is in operation this week. The entire situation, both as re- 
spects mills and consumers, is one of hand to mouth supply, 
but there is a hopeful feeling that more decided improve- 
ment will come with the development of spring work. Quo- 
tations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.78c., with 
half extras; Iron Bars, 1.65c.;: Hoops, 2.18¢., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft 
Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store prices 
are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 
2.10c.;: Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft 
Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—Business for the month of March will 
register a slight increase in the aggregate over that of the 
preceding month. There is, however, no radical change in 
the situation; buyers continue to limit their purchases to 
the needs that develop from week to week. It is believed that 
with the opening of navigation, which will take place about 
April 15, there will be a better demand, especially from the 
Northwest. Store prices have stiffened up somewhat, and 
there is iess disposition among jobbers to make extreme con- 
cessions on shipments from stock. The following mill dis- 
counts are quoted: Black Pipe, *4 to 6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in., 
68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These discounts are 
subject to one point on the base. From store, in small lots, 
Chicago jobbers quote 71 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 4 
to 6 in. From two to 3 points above these prices is asked for 
Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Until the tide of business brings an in- 
creased volume of new work to the Boiler shops there will 
be little quickening in the demand for Merchant Tubes. Only 
a moderate amount of business, consisting of scattered or- 
ders for immediate use, is being handled by either the mills 
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or jobbers. Rumors of price concessions made by some of 
the outside mills are heard, but nothing of importance in this 
respect is so far confirmed. Locomotive Tubes share the 
general inactivity noted in other Tubular goods. Mill quota- 
tions for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 
2% to 5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; 
Seamless, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., 
and 214 in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. 
extra. Store prices are as follows: 





Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Ok ON Sree eee eer eer 35 35 35 
ee OE ECG cieaeaeeeawe eae 50 35 35 
PET MRI oren Gada oat wire wie biota 52y 35 35 
Sarr er eer ers 60 47% 47% 
ere ee eer ce 50 35 ‘ 


Merchant Steel.—The implement dealers are manifest- 
ing no interest in the market, and practically no new busi- 
ness is received from this source. A moderate demand for 
small Shapes and Machinery Steel is reported, and this is 
supplemented by a fair run of small orders for Tire stock 
from vebicle manufacturers. There is very little demand 
for Shafting, the regular discounts on which continue to be 
shaded. Quotations are as follows: Planished or Smooth 
Finished ire Steel, 1.98c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x %& in., 
1.93c., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 1% x ¥% in. and larger, 
1.78e., base, Tire card; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, 4 
to 1 in., 2.28ec., and 1\ in. and larger, 2.18c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; 
Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter Shoe. 
2.46%c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 74c. to S8ec., and still higher prices 
are asked on special grades. Shafting, 54 per cent. off 
in car lots; 48 per cent, less than car lots, base territory 
delivery. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage taken last week dwindled 
to a few small lettings of no particular importance, among 
which were 200 tons for Jackson, Mich., awarded to the 
Dimmick Pipe Company, and 200 tons let by Bay City, 
Mich. As far as can be ascertained, there is small prospect 
of any large tonnage requirements coming into the market 
in the immediate future. The eagerness of competition for 
what little business there is in sight has resulted in wide 
departures from the quoted prices. These on the whole are 
lower, and are herewith revised, but are at best only nomi- 
nal. We, therefore, quote nominally, per net ton, Chicago, 
as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $28; 6 to 12 in., $27; 16-in. 
and up, $26, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—A recent purchase by a consumer, com- 
prising about 2000 tons of Railroad Knuckles and Springs, 
is the only one of moment reported. This, it is understood, 
was taken for three months’ delivery, on a basis of $11.25, 
Chicago. The rolling mills at their present rate of operation 
are not eating into their stock piles very rapidly, and re- 
plenishment orders from this source are, in consequence, light. 
Small lots of Cast Scrap are being taken here and there by 
the melters to meet current requirements, but no round lots 
for forward needs are included in these transactions. An 
offer of 1000 tons of Car Wheels was made this week by a 
prominent dealer at $14.50, without results. Due to the slack 
work in car shops, there is practically no demand for Wheels. 
It is understood that the 1000 tons of Iron Rails offered 
last week by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was dis- 
posed of to a manufacturer of Track Supplies under a trade 
exchange agreement. The Chicago & Northwestern is this 
week offering 650 tons of material. With the exception of 
Car Wheels prices are practically unchanged. We quote per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Cie Be Gs «eve ccs ener ewsiewinds $15.00 to $15.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

a err 20.50 to 21.50 
i GC Sree, «ch eet eececceecuas 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.25 to 12.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wn dbs 68 sea 0d wae é es een's we 9.00 to 9.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


ON CY CI cis wr 0) ds wR ae aki $13.50 to $14.00 
2, is Bo O° 3 era a ae 16.00 to 16.50 
en Se WEIS 6 on ks av ess cecdvawdee 14.75 to 15.25 
Mo. 1 Rativeaa® Wroweet......cccesses 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 3 Matinned. Wrowent......6.ceess 10.00 to 10.50 
RNIN MINS 95a. 4 big v b\0.0 658,00 450 600 0's 10.75 to 11.25 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.00 to 14.50 
ING. 2 SOROS DOT oc ccs ecswwecs 9.00 to 9.50 
NE oi aaa G 6 36 x4 aaa ee 7.00 to 8.00 
ee ae 6.00 to 6.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Ce NN iia 'g G andirg S'6'\n:, 50,6. ba. ow oc eidon 4.75to 5.25 
P,P os aaa cen ava see’ 4.75 to 5.28 
EE Te 05 6. bg a wile a 0 8 a ae obo Rie on 7.00to 7.50 
Wt GUS otie's side as ebe s ahaaegaliane 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.00to 7.50 
Me 0 SE ee eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.25 to 10.75 
Raliroad Malleadle......ccccccccccces 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable................ 9.50 to 10.00 
eo eB ree 8.00 to 8.50 


Metals.—In response to the upward tendency of Copper, 
a little stronger feeling has developed, but is not yet re- 
flected in a decided betterment of demand. There are per- 
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haps a few more orders coming out, but they continue to 
represent actual needs rather than prospective requirements. 
Other metals are somewhat firmer, but it cannot be said that 
a general forward movement is indicated by the present rate 
of consumption. We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 
134c. ; Lake, 13°4c. to 14c., in car lots for prompt shipment ; 
small lots, 4c. to %c. kigher; Pig Tin, car lots, 33c.; small 
lots, 3114c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4c. to 4.25c., for 50-ton lots; 
Corroding, 5.35c. to 5.45¢., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2%4e. 
per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5.25¢c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
12%c., and other grades, 10%4c. to 1le.; Sheet Zine is $7 
list, f.o.b. Ira Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 12%4c.; Heavy Copper, 
12%4c.; Copper Bottoms, llc.: Copper Clips, lle.; Red 
Brass, 12%c.; Yellow Brass, 10%c.: Light Brass, 6%4e.; 
Lead Pipe, 3%c.; Zine, 3°%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 
25¢c.: Block Tin Pipe, 27c. 





Pittsburgh. 


ParK BUILDING, April 1, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Prices of Pig Iron seem to be lower at 
present than at any time since the decline in the market 
started, last October. Three or four furnaces that make 
Foundry and Malleable Bessemer are going out aggressively 
for business, and are naming low figures. Northern No. 2 
Foundry is weak, at $15.50, Valley furnace, and on a firm 
offer and for desirable business this price could be shaded. 
Basic Iron is also quite weak, and can be had as low as 
$15.25, Valley furnace. There is practically no demand for 
Bessemer, the nominal market being $17, Valley furnace. 
Only very smal! lots of Pig Iron are being sold, consumers 
refusing to buy ahead in the present weak condition of the 
market. Northern Forge is also weaker, and we quote this 
at $14.75, Valley furnace, with a probability that even this 
low price might be shaded on a firm offer. 


Steel.—There is some inquiry for Billets and Sheet and 
Tin Bars, especially the latter. ‘The Steel mills that are 
now in operation are making heavier shipments than for 
some time. The Bessemer plants of the Republic and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube companies at Youngstown are 
both in full operation this week. We quote Bessemer Bil- 
lets under the new arrangement put in force last week at 
$28, Pittsburgh; $28.50 Youngstown or Wheeling; and 
$28.75 for delivery in the Cleveland District. Sheet and Tin 
Bars are $29.50 and Forging Billets $30, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 
Conditions in the Steel trade are of an encouraging na- 
ture. While improvement is certain to be slow, yet it is 
believed the turn has been made and that there will be 


steady improvement from this time forward. The tonnage 
of new business entered by the mills in March and specifica- 
tions against contracts in that month show an improvement 
over February, and it is believed April will bring a decided 
betterment over March. Good weather is an important fac- 
tor in the situation, and now that spring has set in it is 
certain that the demand for a great many finished forms of 
Iron and Steel that are used in building construction and 
in other outside work will soon be larger. The chief trouble 


at the present time is the fact that the railroads are not 


buying, but as soon as they are able to negotiate loans which 
will give them money to make purchases of needed equip- 
ment, conditions in the Steel business are bound to show 
material improvement. It is stated that some of the -rail- 
roads are so short of motive power that they are stripping 
engines now standing on side tracks and using part of the 
equipment in other locomotives that are being kept in active 
service. It is estimated that the railroads consume from 55 to 
60 per cent. of the various forms of Iron and Steel, and 
with the railroad demand practically shut off for the last 
six months the reason for the present depression in the Steel 
trade can be readily seen. The Pig Iron market shows no 
betterment either in demand or prices, but early in April 
it is expected that a meeting of the Western furnace interests 
will be held in Cleveland to see if something cannot be done 
to improve the situation. There is a fair demand for Steel, 
and regular prices, in the main, are being observed. New 
business and specifications on contracts in Finished Iron and 
Steel are slowly increasing, the improvement having been 
most marked in the Tin Plate, Wire and Pipe trades. The 
Tin Plate trade is nearly back to what it was at this time 
last year, and the demand is increasing. The Coke trade 
continues very dull, and the same is true of Scrap, prices 
on the latter being weaker than for some time. 
Ferromanganese.—New demand continues very dull, 
and with free offerings prices are weak and will likely be 
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lower. We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro at $438, sea- 
board, or $44.95, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—The market is absolutely bare of sales, and 
we continue nominal quotations of $27 to $27.50, Pittsburgh, 
for best grades of Bar, made from all Pig Iron. Muck Bar 
made from part Scrap, can be bought at lower prices. 





Rods.—-There is a fair amount of inquiry for Rods, but 
no large tonnage is being sold, consumers buying only for 
actual needs. Bessemer Rods are held at $35, Open Hearth 


ep 


at $36, and Chain Rods at $37, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—There is a fair amount of new inquiry, but the 
mills rolling Skelp are badly in need of orders, and it is 
probable that prices would be shaded on a firm offer. We 
quote nominally as follows: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.60c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.70c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.80c., and 
Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—We uote an active demand for Light 
Rails, specifications and new orders booked by the Carnegie 
Steel Company in the past week amounting to 2000 tons, 
among which was 500 tons for the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company. Very little new ton- 
nage is being booked in Standard Sections, but negotiations 
with a number of the leading railroads have reached the 
point where it is believed it will be only a short time until 
they place orders. The Edgar Thomson Rail mills continue 
in operation, but have been “ gaited”’ to about 30 per cent. 
of capacity. Prices on Light Rails are a little firmer, but 
mills that re-roll Rails are still cutting under from $2 to 
$3 a ton. We quote Light Rails as follows: 25 to 45 lb. 
Sections, $28: 20-lb., $29; 16-lb., $30, and 12-lb., $382. . We 
quote Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle Splice 
Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 


Plates.—The outlook is not encouraging. It is true that 
locomotive builders have recently taken some work, but the 
Steel car builders have practically cleaned up all old orders 
and have little in sight, while the lake boat builders have 
practically no work ahead. The tonnage of Ore that will be 
brought down this season will be much less than in 1907, and 
this means that probably no large boats will be built this 
year. In the main regular prices on Plates are being ob- 
served, but occasional concessions of not more than $2 a 
ton, mostly on the narrow sizes, are made. We quote: Tank 
Plates, 44-in. thick, 6144 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c., base. 
at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 


Extra per 

100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
Rey ree rr eee ee $0.10 
nr to. Cok cin so ass Keb Oikos eee o 15 
RN a ie at ew sw wie binigg eke aie .2D 
Pe er See ON) BEND PM. asc sb codes cee ee0ees -05 
Pa ar ee WO BOW UR, . 5 xcbeesccesccee cease 10 
ee a ee OE PR i sak oss nema devee o 15 
ee We OO UD OR a nw ks bc ecevuascacdes 25 
ee NS MS a. so rh ho Sis owls be wae & .50 
ee nck fb 2 sak Sv ceed oS 6% * 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
Cl, Cocks Go sae dbs © 0 wd: kis-0/'0 0 0 .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. .20 
IR ag no a wlc ina 4 pale dn) does pws ae 30 
Es Wiratn phidind Gab cs ens ain 3.54 0 d's a he's’ < .40 


Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

TeERMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—A good deal of new work is com 
ing up in the East, and also in Chicago and other Western 
points, but in the immediate Pittsburgh District very little 
is in sight. A new bank building at Connellsville, Pa.., 
about 400 tons, and the extension to the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
about 1800 tons, are being figured on, but the latter job has 
not been financed as yet. We quote: Beams and Channels. 
up to 15 in., 1.70c.: over 15 in., 1.80¢c.; Angles, 3x 2x Y, 
in. thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80ce.: 
Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c.: 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the Steel Bar card 
Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.70c., base, for 
Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar ecard. 

Sheets.—The aggregate new business placed with the 
mills in March showed an increase over February, but the 
Sheet trade is not as active at present as anticipated. It 
would be well to bear in mind that a material improvement 
in demand is likely to come at any time, and that large 
jobbers would be wise in carrying more liberal stocks than 
they are disposed to hold at present. Stocks all over the 
country are very low, and if a heavy demand should suddenly 
start there would be delay in filling orders from the mills. 
which have been running for some time to light capacity. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating this 
week 47 per cent. of its Sheet mill capacity, and next week 
will start up its Piqua, Ohio, plant, which contains four hot 
mills. As a rule, prices on Sheets are fairly well main- 
tained, but occasional concessions are being made by a few 
mills. Regular prices are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, 
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No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 
and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c. ; 
No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45¢c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 
2.55¢e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢c.; No. 27, 3.35c. ; 
No. 28, 3.55¢e.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c. No. 28 
Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 2'%-in. corru- 
gations. These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 
lb. to the large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 





Tin Plate.—The demand is reported to be steadily in- 
creasing, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company re- 
cently started 12 of the hot mills in the American Works, at 
Elwood, Ind., and will start the other 16 hot mills next 
week, This company is now operating a total of 202 hot 
mills, or about 85 per cent., of its Tin mill capacity. The 
jobbing trade is still disposed to place orders only as actual 
needs require, and the low stocks on hand are shown from 
the fact that some recent orders for Tin Plate were sent 
in by telephone, with the request that spot shipment be 
made. The Tin Plate trade is peculiar in the fact that it 
does not depend to any extent on whether the railroads are 
buying or not, but as most of it is used in canning, there 
does not seem to be any good reason why this should not 
be a good year in the Tin Plate trade, providing we have 
average crops of fruits and vegetables. The fact is pointed 
out that jobbers would best serve their interests by placing 
orders more liberally, and having larger stocks of Tin Plate 
on which to draw when their demand sets in, which it is 
expected to do in the very near future. We are advised that 
prices are being maintained. We quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. 
Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, this price being subject to the 
usual rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The mills rolling Iron and Steel 
Bars continue to run intermittently, depending on current 
orders, which up to this time are not large enough to keep 
the mills running to more than 50 per cent. of their capacity, 
if that. The belief prevails to some extent that prices on 
Stecl Bars may be readjusted to a lower basis before long, 
and for this reason the trade is buying conservatively, placing 
orders only for what may be actually needed. Specifications 
against contracts and new business entered in March show 
an increase over February, but conditions are still far from 
being satisfactory to the mills. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.50c. for the Pittsburgh District, and 1.47c.. Pittsburgh. 
for Chicago and points further west. Steel Bars remain 
very firm at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Consumers are covered by contracts 
placed some time ago, against which they are specifying at 
only a fairly satisfactory rate, but there is no new buying. 
Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops at $2, base, full 
Hoop card extras; Steel Bands. $1.60c., base, half Steel card 
extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Pa., in carload lots, for 
delivery during 1908. 


Spelter.—Prices are very erratic, and, on the whole, are 
weaker. Prime grades of Western Spelter are now quoted 
at 4.50c., East St. Louis, equal to 4.62%4c., Pittsburgh, but 
on a firm offer this price would likely be shaded. The de- 
mand is light, and the smelters are cutting down their 
output materially to keep down stocks as much as possible. 

Railroad Spikes.—No large business has been placed 
since our last report, but several roads are in the market 
with inquiries for a fairly large tonnage, which may be 
placed before long. We quote: Standard sizes, 4%4 x 9-16 
in.. at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 lb. in 
carloads and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. 
for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.— We note a fair demand for sea- 
son Steels, such as Toe Calk, Spring and Tire, but new 
orders are small and continue to represent actual needs of 
customers. The regular discount of 54 per cent. off on 
Shafting in carload lots continues to be shaded. We quote: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.75¢c. to 1.85c.: Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢e.: Toe Calk, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c. Railroad Spring Steel, 
1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher price being for Pennsylvania 
Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire 
Steel, Iron, finished, 114 in. and wider, 1.60c.; under 1% in., 
1.75¢c. Planished Tire Steel is 1.80c., all f.o.b., at mill. 

Pipes and Tubes.—New business is showing a slow but 
steady increase, orders and specifications in March having 
been slightly larger than in February. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company has taken an order for about 11 
miles of Galvanized Iron Pipe from 2% to 6 in. in diameter, 
about 15 miles of Black Iron Pipe and about 9 miles of 
extra strong Wrought Iron Pipe for the Panama Canal, the 
total contract amounting to $45,628. It is understood that 
considerable tonnage in Steel Pipe is yet to be placed by the 
Canal Commission. Net discounts on Steel Pipe to the large 
trade on 3% to 6 in. remain at 74 and 5 per cent. off list, 
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while ou Iron Pipe the absolute minimum is 72 and 5 per 
cent. Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 



















































































Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
th % 
\% to 4 | ito Laer Sr darcavine Meters or 65 49 
%& in.. aed . Sea aerate aie a7. 53 
Wy RE Seite Ne os 0 ebW. ee eeaieae wa ek wh BS 69 57 
% to 6 ea a ser Oa area ie cae 73 63 
a Oe Bee Ovens ces : e ere 55 
Extra streng, plain « ‘nds 
OMEN Gi, i ca gt ia vlheogle arena aia-atairo eo 58 46 
CET or nig) 0a ww ale Wo Skew oe he 6 ae 65 53 
8 ee re Perea roe Pere 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends 
a aaa S' 6 '6s-ae a a, a Oe re 54 43 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 


% h 
% and GY SAPPPrr ere er errr eT TT ere 63 
i Ma wae Sdadke hades wk ke A aE Oe 65 51 
Oy SESS ae ere er ere 67 55 
4a 0 Seer rere rere re te 71 61 
eR Sik c.atad do ialo ok 4 a RC «OS 68 53 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
SE Gas hina aSane hs don RASS ON Oe 44 
to Dia te- See ae ss A 7k © ae ah RR Re ke Or 6: 51 
I Seis koa eke saa ae ena ek wk aces 59 47 
Youble extra strong, plain ends: 
NG oe Seis eS ota ke vk Che was 52 41 


Boiler Tubes.—No large contracts have been placed since 
our last report, but some business in Locomotive Tubes is 
pending, which is expected to be given out in a short time. 
We are advised that prices are being fairly well maintained. 
Discounts on Merchant Tubes for small lots, on which an 
extra 5 per cent. is allowed in carloads, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
ON Se rere ee errr ere ee” 42 47 
1% to 2% ids ce hars A earns ar ved ks EN 42 59 
» ET CELE EEA TUE Ce 47 61 
NT I rari g sig vicksee Aha aiala 6 SS aaa AS 52 65 
OS SS ee eee ee ee ee 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Coke.—There is practically’ no new demand for either 
Furnace or Foundry Coke and prices continue weak. Fur- 
nace Coke made in the Klondike and Latrobe districts con 
tinues to be freely offered at $1.60 to $1.65, at oven, for 
prompt shipment, while other grades of Coke, not so high 
in quality, are offered at lower prices. Best grades of 72-hr. 
Foundry Coke are held at about $2.25, at oven, to consumers, 
but Main Line grades are offered at $2 to $2.10. The output 
of Coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
week was 160,085 tons, which is only about 40 per cent. of 
capacity of these two regions. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Not enough is being sold to test 
the market, consumers limiting their purchases to small lots 
for actual needs. Not much improvement in demand is ex- 
pected until finishing mills are able to get more orders and 
operate their mills to larger capacity than they are doing 
now. Prices are weak, and on a firm offer it is probable 
that the quotations named below would be shaded. Dealers 
quote about as follows: Heavy Steel Scrap, $13 to $13.25; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14 to $14.25; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $15 to $15.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $10 to $10.25; 
Cast Iron Borings, $7.75 to $8; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $13 
to $13.25; No. 2, $10.25 to $10.50; Steel Axles, $16.50 to 
$17; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $17 to $17.25; Low Phosphorus 
Melting Stock, $17.25 to $17.50; Iron Axles, $20 to $20. 50 ; 
Machine Shop Turnings, $8.75 to $9; Rerolling Rails, $14.2 
to $14.50; Old Steel Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth 
use, $13 to $18.25; Grate Bars, $13.25 to $13.50. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 30, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Melters have found it necessary to negotiate 
for additional tonnage, and the aggregate of sales is con- 
siderably in excess of those reported last week. Some in- 
quiries are pending and the market shows additional strength. 
Purchasers are still disposed to pursue a conservative course 
as to engagements, but proportions of requirements have in- 
creased perceptibly. The manufacturers of Cast Iron Pipe 
are consuming more tonnage, and shipping orders from all 
sources indicate an increase in their melt. An improvement 
is also noted in the demand for Basic Iron, the sales consum- 
mated during the week reaching fair proportions. The recent 
decisions favoring railroad companies are not without a salu- 
tary effect, and in view of the developments in monetary af- 
fairs a general improvement in sentiment is noted. Despite 
the fact that frequent sales are reported at figures below the 
established price of $13, Birmingham, leading interests are 
adhering to such a basis without manifesting a disposition 
to make concessions. A reported sale of 1000 tons at $13 is 
not confirmed, but a number of lots ranging from one car- 
load to 100 tous have brought that price, while the principal 
sale reported for the week was a lot of 2000 tons at $12.75, 
Birmingham. However, a lot of 250 tons of No. 2 Foundry 
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was sold for $12.50, and there is evidence of a disposition to 
make a greater differential than 50c. per ton on a No. 2 
basis for lower grades. With the coming of the second quar- 
ter two additional furnaces will be put in blast, which will 
increase the active capacity to 20 stacks. The completion of 
the new Vanderbilt Furnace of the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Company and the remodeling of the Woodstock Iron & Steel 
Corporation’s idle furnace at Anniston, Ala., will increase 
the available capacity two stacks. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Among the contracts placed with 
Southern plants during the week the following are most sig- 
nificant : Milwaukee, Wis., 3800 tons; Meridian, Miss., 1000 
tons ; approximately 1000 tons for the Kansas City Southern 
Railway; 600 tons for Savannah, Ga. The contract for 
Memphis, Tenn., has also been awarded, but the tonnage 
cannot be ascertained. It is to be noted that the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company is making frequent shipments of 
Water Pipe to Alaska. This is probably the first material 
of the kind that has been furnished that territory by the 
South in a number of years. No new lettings are advertised, 
but the recent sale of bonds is encouraging and an optimistic 
feeling prevails. Sharp competition continues to result in 
low prices on large contracts, but for comparatively small 
lots quotations are firmer. We quote nominally as follows 
for Water Pipe per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $27 
8 to 12 in., $25; over 12-in., average $24, with $1 per ton 
extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—-As noted in the Pig Iron market, senti- 
ment has improved, but the volume of business has not in 
creased in proportion. Transactions continue on the hand-to- 
mouth order, with dealers and producers apparently most in- 
terested in bargain lots. An occasional sale is made of high 
grades, but the demand is chiefly for Cast Scrap and Stove 
Plate, which is being met with prices considerably at vari- 
ance. We continue to quote nominally the following per 
gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


ERI ois vp Sewn Se dee dew eee $16.50 to $17.00 
I ig. a and kkk a Wise ela 15.50 to 16.00 
OE Ro ea cee mama 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 10.00 to 10.50 
ING. 3 Commtry Wrotemt.......ccceces 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought.........<.cs. 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues........ 10.00 to 10.50 
SN IED icd'3, oS gs wie gee ci 11.50 to 12.00 
ie sg aie. bn Wi6 & aid) ween eee ts 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Ca kind 4 uss Ria eleea Be cea: 6.00 to 6.50 
—————- oe ____ 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OH10, March 31, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—One merchant Ore firm has received some 
inquiries from furnace interests during the past few days 
asking what it will have to offer this season in the way of 
Old Range Bessemer; but the communications were not re- 
garded as actual inquiries for Ore. Although orders for 
shipment of Ore from the docks to the furnaces have im- 
proved since the first of the month, the improvement from 
week to week is very slight. While some Ore firms are mak- 
ing a considerably better showing, one of the largest Ore 
companies reports that its shipments at the present time 
are not over 10 per cent. as large as at this time a year ago. 
The Ore stock piles of some furnaces that have been in 
blast the greater part of the winter are said to be getting 
nearly cleaned up, so that it is believed there will be a con- 
siderable increase in shipping orders during April. There 
are many furnaces, however, that have enough Ore on their 
stock piles to last them until this season’s shipments from 
the mines begin, and these will be in no hurry to move their 
Ore from the docks. The leading interests seem determined 
to adhere to their plan not to start their Ore shipments before 
June 1, and vessel interests in general are preparing for a 
late opening of navigation. Vessel tonnage is being offered 
for Ore, but no chartering is being done, and it is not ex 
pected that any will be done until the Ore is sold. The 
question of lake rates has not yet been taken up by the 
vessel owners. At a meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion held in this city last week the vesselmen present ex- 
pressed thmselves in favor of an open shop on the lake boats. 
There is no disposition to cut wages, but the boat owners 
want to do away with dictation in the handling of their 
property. Vesselmen generally are willing to pay last sea- 
son’s scale of wages, but they feel that all agreements in re- 
gard to working conditions and duties of the men aboard 
the boats should be eliminated. No action was taken, but 
the matter will be further discussed at a meeting of the 
Foard of Directors, to be held April 9. We quote Ore prices 
at Lake Erie docks, for 1908 delivery, per gross ton: Old 
Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range 
Non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous 
Ressemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The only sales of Foundry Iron reported in 
this territory during the week are a few car lots and one or 
two 100-ton lots. While the price schedule adopted at the 
Cloveland conference of furnace interests a few weeks ago 
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is being maintained by the leading producers and the two 
local furnaces, plenty of Iron is being offered by furnaces 
that are willing to make sales at about $15.50, at furnace, 
for No. 2 Foundry. Local consumers have been offered No. 2 
Foundry Iron at $16.40, delivered, or $15.50, Valley fur- 
nace, the local delivered price under the schedule being 
$17.35. While one or two furnace interests report some 
increase in shipping orders, the improvement is slight and 
the general condition of the foundry trade in this territory 
does not indicate that there will be much if any increase 
in the demand for Foundry Iron in the near future. We 
note the sale of 100 tons of Off Malleable Iron by a local 
interest at $16, Valley furnace. A local interest operating 
furnaces in Buffalo and Pittsburgh territories reports some 
improvement in the Eastern demand for Foundry Iron. This 
interest reports sales of 1000 tons of No. 2 Foundry Iron 
at western Pennsylvania furnace at prices ranging from 
$16.50 to $16.75, Pittsburgh, and 3000 tons at western New 
York furnace at prices ranging from $16 to $16.50, at fur- 
gace. The sales were made in lots ranging from carloads 
to 500 tons for spot and second quarter delivery. Buffalo 
Union furnace A of M. A. Hanna & Co. has gone out of 
blast as the result of a hot spot, and will have to be relined. 
As a result of the shutdown furnace B will probably be put 
in blast in about 10 days. No sales of Southern Iron are 
reported, and there are no inquiries for Basic Iron. For 
prompt shipment and for the second quarter we quote, de- 
livered, Cleveland, as follows: 

Bessemer 

Northern Foundry, CE a oe ik e's woe 6 ee ee 

Northern Foundry, No. 3.50 to 

Northern Foundry, No. : 3.00 to 

Southern Foundry, No. 3.35 to 

Gray For 5.90 to 

Coke.—There is practically no demand for either Fur- 
nace or Foundry Coke. Prices remain about stationary. We 
quote Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.60 to $1.80, at oven, 
for spot shipment, and Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke at 
2.25 to $2.40, at oven, although some interests are holding 
for $2.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Conditions in this line show 
little, if any, improvement, although there are some reports 
of a slight improvement in specifications. The principal ac- 
tivity has been in Structural Material and Light Rails. One 
mill received specifications for several hundred tons of mate- 
rial, mostly Structural, from a local bridge builder, and 
another local fabricator placed an order for 350 tons. Stocks 
in some of the local Structural shops have become depleted. 
While there is no work in sight requiring a large tonnage of 
Structural Material, municipalities and counties in this ter- 
ritory are planning considerable bridge work for the coming 
season. The only building for which a fair tonnage will be 
needed soon is the First National Bank Building in Youngs- 
town. The amount required has not yet been announced. 
An order was placed during the week with the Lorain Steel 
Company for 1200 tons of girder Rails, to be used in rebuild- 
ing two street car lines in this city, that were torn up a year 
ago during the local street railroad war. Quick delivery is 
wanted. During the week two contracts were closed by Coal 
mining companies, one for 175 tons of Light Rails for deliv- 
ery during the balance of the year, and the other for 400 
tons. Orders for several car lots were also placed. The sales 
were made below the regular price quotations, but at better 
prices than the mills have been compelled to make recently 
in competition with the mills rerolling Rails. A careful 
canvass of this territory shows that it is very improbable 
that any considerable tonnage of Rails will be bought for 
interurban traction lines the coming season. The general 
demand for Finished Material from consumers shows little 
change, and the few current orders are for small lots. Local 
warehouses report that their stock sales for March will be 
but slightly larger than during February. The demand for 
Iron and Steel Bars is light, being nearly all on contracts. 
Local Bar Iron mills continue to run about half time. Iron 
Bars, on which the price was shaded for several weeks, are 
firmer, as the result of the action of the Western Bar Iron 
Association in reaffirming prices last week, and the estab- 
lished price is now being maintained. The demand for Plates 
is light, and smaller mills are still making price concessions 
of $2 a ton. Sheet prices are weak, and there is practically 
no demand. We quote Iron Bars at 1.60c., Cleveland, for 
car lots: Steel Bars, 1.70c., Cleveland, for car lots, half 
extras; Beams and Channels, 1.80c., base, Cleveland, and 
Plates, Y-in. and heavier, 1.80c., Cleveland. We quote 
Sheets, mill shipments, car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.: Gal- 
vanized, No. 28, 3.65c. The store price on Steel Bars is 
1.75c. to 1.85¢c., and on Iron Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2%4 to 5 in., 
are 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, 
base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—There is no improvement in the de- 
mand. and the market shows a tendency to further weak- 
ness. In the absence of any demand Old Car Wheels are 
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quoted $2 a ton lower than last week, and quotations about 
50c. a ton lower are being made on Railroad Wrought and 
Cast Scrap. Dealers say that they cannot buy Scrap at 
prices low enough to sell to consumers at the prices the 
latter are now offering. The railroad offerings this week 
include some tonnage to be sold by the Erie Railroad and 
about 1000 tons to be sold by the Pennsylvania Lines, West. 
Dealers’ prices to the trade are as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Old Steel Rails cabs ctw bas > oi Oe a eee 
SE UN ts sg i'n hcp hat OR Tae 15.00 to 16.00 
IN oss oa kw ie erik ore wel wl 17.00 to 18.00 
Ronen SO OOIR, ois wcw seperecesaces 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad Malleable 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable 11.00 to 12.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap 7.50to 8.50 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


OO ee i re ee $16.00 to $16.50 
Cast Borings 5.00 to 5.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 7.00to 8.00 
en, Re os 6b aw 4 On wae oa 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 Busheling 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled Tin Scrap 8.00 to 9.00 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 31, 1908. 

A slight improvement was to be noted in the number 
of orders taken in several branches of the trade the past 
week, but there has been no appreciable gain in the tonnage 
output of the various mills. It seems hard to get above the 
HO per cent. basis, at which plants have been running for 
some months. Here and there a temporary gain will be 
made, but usually it has been impossible to keep running 
very long at the increased rate of production. That there 
is more business floating around there is no doubt, but pros- 
pective buyers do not seem to be inclined to place the busi 
ness, preferring, it seems, to wait a little longer before 
actually giving out their orders. Some railroad business has 
come out. The Lehigh & New England Railroad, controlled 
by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, placed an order 
last week for 250 Steel gondola cars of 80,000 tons capacity 
with the Cambria Steel Company, and another for 250 Steel 
framed box cars of 60,000 tons capacity with the American 
Car & Foundry Company. Cast Iron Pipe makers report 
orders more numerous, several pretty fair sized orders for 
Pipe having been recently booked, while the aggregate ton- 
nage of miscellaneous orders is said to be larger than has 
been the case for some time. The feeling in the trade gen- 
erally is a shade more hopeful, and it is believed that a fair 
share of the business which has been withheld for so long 
will come out in the near future. 


Pig Iron.—Little change is to be noted in the demand. 
In some instances sellers report increased sales, while others 
report buying to have been lighter. The aggregate tonnage 
taken is not large, although there is a disposition shown by 
some buyers to protect themselves more fully against their 
requirements for the second quarter and in a few cases part 
of the third quarter. The same hesitancy continues to be 
shown in most cases, however, in placing orders for anything 
much beyond immediate requirements. The Cast Iron Pipe 
interests have been the most active, and some of the local 
makers have been buying both standard and off grades of 
Iron in small quantities. No large tonnages have been sold, 
although there is now an inquiry in the market for 4000 tons 
for early delivery. Prices continue unsettled, but the lead- 
ing Eastern furnaces maintain their established prices on the 
basis of $18.25, delivered, for No. 2 X Foundry. Sales of 
this grade have been made in lots ranging from carloads up 
to several hundred tons, and some lots of No. 2 Plain have 
also been sold at the established basis. There seems to be no 
weakening by those in the agreement as far as price is con- 
cerned, and in a number of instances producers say they will 
curtail production rather than reduce the price. Outside 
interests, however, continue their lower quotations, which 
range about 50c. below those agreed on by the leading inter- 
ests, so that No. 2 X Foundry can be had to-day at prices 
ranging from $17.75 to $18.25, delivered, and a large share 
of the business, under these conditions, is going to the inde- 
pendent furnaces. Sales of Virginia Irons have again de- 
veloped a little irregularity; some interests have sold quite 
heavily, while others have done but little business. Most of 
the sales have been in small tonnages, but in one instance a 
1000-ton lot of No. 2 X for Western delivery was sold, the 
price being $14.50, at furnace. Prices for delivery in this 
territory range at about $17.75 for No. 2 X and $17.25 
for No. 2 Plain, although some makers would no doubt take 
25c. a‘ ton less on fair sized tonnages. Sales of Southern 
Irons have been reported rather light the past week, although 
there is some figuring now being done on several good sized 
tonnages. Forge Iron has not been in active demand. Sales 
of small lots by both inside and outside interests have been 
made, but there are no large tonnages on the market. Prices 
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range from $16.25, at which sales have been made by the 
independent furnaces, to $16.75, the price maintained by 
those in the agreement. Steel making Irons are uncalled 
for, and what inquiries there were on the market a few weeks 
ago for Low Phosphorus Iron have been withdrawn. Prices 
show no change, the inside figures in the tabulated prices 
below (with the exception of Low Phosphorus Iron) being 
those at which business has been done by the independent 
furnaces, while the outside figures represent the agreed 
prices of the Eastern makers for delivery in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and adjoining territory during the 
second quarter: 





ING, Bak DP OURGEY 6c cance ccccese es Ob lst 00 Sle 
NS UR. ESAS ae ee rer li.ge wo i7; 
SRS RS tcc s 4 ny G05 Genel eearmel els 16.25 to 16.75 
RR EEA a oy cireles rg void al ae SICK aks GR RU re ated 17.25 
AGW | PPOOOTOE, 6 oaks cae cswwdaees 23.50 to 24.00 


Ferromanganese.—The demand for Ferro has again 
quieted down, and such business as is coming out is con- 
fined to broken lots, for prompt shipment. The inquiry for 
1000 tons before the trade early last week was closed at a 
price close to $42.50, seaboard, and 200 tons of Ferro- 
silicon was sold to the same buyer at approximately $80, 
seaboard. Prices for SO per cent. Ferromanganese are a 
little easier, $42.50 to $48.50, Baltimore, being named for 
early shipment. 


Steel.—-The adjustment of the delivered prices in Steel 
Billets, Sheet Bars, and Blooms, by the absorption on the 
part of the mills of half of the freight charges, within cer- 
tain limitations, has stimulated the demand in this territory 
to some extent. One mill has booked a very satisfactory 
order for Billets on the new basis, while there has been 
an increased number of small orders. Production continues, 
however, at about the same rate, the total volume of business 
not yet being sufficient to increase the output to any ap- 
preciable extent. We quote, for delivery in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, $29.20 for ordinary Rolling Billets, and $31.20 
for Forging Billets, with the usual extras for high carbons 
and large sizes. 


Plates.-—A little more business has developed. There 
has been more inquiry from several sources, and Plate 
makers are more hopeful as to future business. One con- 
sumer is in the market for several thousand tons of Tank 
Plates, while another has placed an order for 2000 tons, for 
Steel Pipe work, for delivery next month. Orders for sev- 
eral other moderate sized tonnages have also been booked. 
Production meanwhile continues on a fairly even basis, and 
prices are being fully maintained, quotations for delivery 
in this territory being as follows: 

Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 





Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.85 1.90 
PIONRO OF DOUG? BOOS 66s cccccccsceccices 1.95 2.05 
COMONGEEE BICONOR ss 6 55.00 cies ee ceuseser 2.05 2.10 
DE Sikes hehehe eee ke nee e ee 4 2.30 
Locomotive Firebox Steel.........cccceee 2.35 2.40 
The above ure base prices for 44-in. and heavier. The follow 
ing extras apply : Extra per 
100 lb. 
eg IO 5.9 oi Cae aa alana Sele e 8 WARS OD iseamed $0.10 
I ge a | ere 15 
ON OY ie AE US a eee ee ener .25 


Plates over 100 to 
Plates over 110 to 


NS a Nig amare wg aS We a a 05 

115 
Plates over 115 to 120 in... 

1 

1 


aio ap Rtas aan er Win 3 ea al ata & 6 10 


aie ahi eae Cees s 15 
ee Re Oe Ue as aa gue g 6 pe 0:0 e Ow wee < 25 
dw eB) ee a eee 50 
gk a EO a ee a ne a 1.00 


Structural Material.—The amount of business coming 
out is not large. Spring building operations develop slowly, 
although several fair sized propositions are being figured on. 
The new pavilion of the Athletic Baseball Club will require 
some 800 tons of Structural Material, while a new opera 
house, to be built during the summer, will require, it is 
thought, even a larger tonnage. The greater proportion of 
the business booked recently has been of a miscellaneous 
character, but with the amount of new work in sight it is 
believed there will be an improvement in the demand before 
a great while. Quotations are being firmly maintained, 1.85c. 
to 2c. being named, according to specification. 


Sheets.—Inquiry for Sheets has been decidedly better, 
and buyers show a disposition to consider larger tonnages, 
which would indicate an improvement in the near future. 
Orders, however, are not developing rapidly at the time, 
and mills do not show any gain in production. Prices are 
unchanged, the following range being quoted for mill ship- 
ments, with a tenth extra for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 
2.80c. ; No. 28, 2.90c. 


Bars.—New business is extremely quiet, while specifica- 
tions on old orders come out but slowly. Mills, therefore, do 
not gain in tonnage and are running irregularly. Some con- 
sumers are not inclined to pay the present basis of 1.65c., de- 
livered in this territory, for Refined Iron Bars, and there 
are rumors that their counter offers of 1.55c. are being met 
either directly or on conversion deals. The leading mills, 
however, are maintaining the established price. 

Old Material.—The market is extremely quiet and the 
demand has fallen off to almost nothing. Mills show no in- 
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terest in the market. Prices are not considered very strong, 
but in the absence of business there is no quotable change. 
We quote nominally as follows, for prompt delivery in buyers’ 


yards, eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining territory: 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $12.75 to $13.25 
Ete ANION 5 4 icicse walewre cewawenees 17.50 to 18.00 
eee en NOD yw 5c nde Swe 4 acalerei 17.50 to 18.00 ? 
re 20.00 to 21.00 
CR EI 5 6 a oo oo we ere eae kaon 17.00 to 18.00 
de Re er ee 14.00 to 15.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Beecmamere CURE. occ eiccicccesvineesa 15.00 to 15.50 
WRONG SEO PIDGs oo icccvckcesecees 11.50 to 12.00 
nO. 2 Pegs Cire BETAS... cs ccceccees 11.50 to 12.00 
PEO an MIE BING 6: d-cic Cre dwweeeeeeee 9.00 to 10.00 
WROMMEO SUMNIOOM ic ccc ccc vcwearecase 9.00 to 9.50 
oe Sa Sea er rere rere ear ar 11.00 to 11.50 
I ioe ao alk a ds. die ed ala waeha ene 7.50 to 8.00 
RN IN acai. ow siwieee sarees. esdare emai 11.75 to 12.25 


Coke.—The demand for Coke has again become inactive. 
Sales of small tonnages are reported, but there is little busi- 
ness of any size around. What business has been done was 
at the lower range of prices, which for Foundry Coke are 
$2.25 to $2.50 at oven, with Furnace Coke at from $1.75 to 
$2 at oven. For delivery in the Philadelphia territory we 
quote the following range of prices: 


Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $4.00 to $4.25 
on ee eee ne re 4.45 to 4.70 
Mountain Furnace Coke........cccccess 3.60 to 3.85 
PO, CN op cwcmcc.dneewaw un eemes 4.10 to 4.35 


Matthew Addy & Co., whose local office is in the Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., have been ap- 
pointed sole sale agents in America for the Pyle & Blaina 
Works, Ltd., Monmouthshire, England, manufacturer of 80 
per cent. Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen. 


——_—9--o—___—_ 


Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

The passing of March shows scarcely the expected im- 
provement in the Iron and Steel trades in turning the first 
quarter, although at the offices of the Pig Iron sales agents 
the accumulation of the last few days’ inquiries suggests 
better things for April’s debut. Evidences are plenty that 
the buying mood is on, both of crude and finished product, 
but sales are restricted in the matter of volume and quantity, 
for the hand to mouth system rules absolutely. Some of the 
jobbing foundries are coming in the market for small needs, 
and a few of the machinery concerns are putting out sales- 
men who have been idle thus far in the year. A call sent to 
all members of the Iron Buyers’ Association asks attend- 
ance at a meeting to be held on Thursday, April 2, at the 
Phillips House, Dayton, Ohio. This meeting is a very im- 
portant one, inasmuch as the proposed uniform contract sub- 
mitted to furnaces and selling agents late last year will be 
up for adoption. If it is passed as drafted furnaces will 
have to make several changes in their individual contracts, 
and the Traffic Committee hopes to effect a change also in 
the prevailing tariffs from the Birmingham District. In the 
Scrap market great dullness prevails, and searcely any line 
may be said to be in even moderate demand. 

Pig Iron.—The second and third weeks of March were 
not duplicated in the flight of the last one, and sales of Pig 
Iron have gone off in this market until one hears of little 
but hurry orders of a carload or so for immediate use. Most 
of the tonnage now going is of this character or on contract. 
Conservative dealers say that the business is all that could 
be expected, and that a fair volume may be expected ere the 
close of the second quarter. Among the few inquiries heard 
is one for 4000 or 5000 tons for an Eastern Pipe shop for 
April and May delivery and a 100-ton requirement of Malle- 
able Bessemer from a northern Ohio melter. The Indiana 
inquiry mentioned last week of 700 tons of High Silicon is 
expected to be closed to-morrow. A local stove founder has 
purchased some Northern Foundry Iron analyzing No. 2 at 
a price said to be near $15.50 at furnace. A Detroit melter 
is in the market for some Foundry Iron for immediate needs, 
and a small lot of high Manganese Iron is wanted by an 
Ohio melter. While most dealers are asking $12.50 and $13, 
Birmingham, for Southern No, 2, it is pretty well established 
that purchases are being made freely at $12, Birmingham. 
There are a number of offers in hands of agents from buyers 
which have been turned down by the furnaces, among them 
one of $10 at furnace on some Forge Iron. The price of 
$19 at furnace on 8 per cent. Silicon Northern is apparently 
being well maintained. It is reported here that the new 
furnace in the Jackson County District will be blown in 
soon. On forward deliveries extending beyond the first half 
one hears nothing better than $13, Birmingham, on Southern 
No. 2, and few of the furnaces are willing to do that. 
Gadsden Furnace of the Alabama Consolidated, which has 
been out since December, is going in blast within the next 
week or so. Victoria Furnace of the Goshen Iron Company 
was blown in March 25. It was blown out in early Decem- 
ber. The capacity is 125 to 150 tons a day, and the output 
is sold exclusively by Rogers, Brown & Co. There are now 
but four furnaces in blast in the Ironton District. We 
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quote for immediate delivery and for balance of first half. 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, the freight rates being $38.25. 
$1.80 and $1.20 from the Birmingham, Valley and Hanging 
Rock districts, respectively : 


Southern Coke, No. 1............ . $15.75 to $16.25 
ee BI, Bes oe ee coe ,eee 1526 to 15.75 
: Routers Coie, WO, Bac. ci nccccvccess METDEO 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4............ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.. oe .. 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...... cA . 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled....... . 13.25 to 13.75 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon....... 20.20to 20.70 
Like Superior Coke, No. 1...... i 17.70 to 18.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2....... 17.20 to 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3....... .. 16.70 to 17.20 
Standard Southern Car Wheel.. ... 23.75 to 24.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel...... 22.50 to 23.00 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Business, such as it is, is satisfactory in char- 
acter to dealers, if not altogether in volume. In the mat- 
ter of volume, however, close observers of the situation are 
inclined to regard the last two weeks as about the quietest 
and least productive of the year so far. Word from the 
Connellsville and Pocahontas districts indicates that more 
ovens have been put out. There is practically no Furnace 
Coke moving; there are some Foundry grades selling, how- 
ever, and the indications are that jobbing foundries all over 
are fixing to come into the market secon for requirements. 
The report that one of the large lathe manufacturers has 
just contracted for 800 tons of castings interests local job- 
bing interests and Coke sellers. Connellsville Foundry, 
choice grades, is quotable at $2.25 to $2.50; Pocahontas, $2 
to $2.25; New River, $2.75 to $3; Wise County, $2.25, all 
at oven. Connellsville Furnace grades are $1.70 to $1.90; 
Pccahontas, $1.75 to $1.90: New River, $2.40 to $2.60; 
Wise County, $1.75 to $2, all at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Jobbers and small dealers 
note a trifle better inquiry for staple lines, and there is a 
little movement on Plates and some interest manifested in 
Structural Material. The mills are vigorously campaigning 
for specifications. Rumors of cutting on Iron Bars in an- 
other part of this territory are attributed to a special desire 
at this time to move surplus stocks, anticipating some further 
reducions from the mills. Stores here are maintaining prices 
firmly, and there are no changes to be noted. Collections are 
a little easier, and the end of the month will show a better 
balance in this regard. Dealers quote f.o.b. cars at Cincin- 
nati, as follows: Iron Bars. carload lots, 1.65c.. with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras. Steel 
Bars, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half extras; small lots from 
store, 1.85¢., base, half extras. Base Angles, carload lots, 
1.85c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c. Beams, Channels 
and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c. Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85c.; small 
lots from store, 2.10c. Blue Annealed Sheets (heavy), No. 
16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small lots from store, 2.50c. No. 14, 
earload lots, 2.05c.; small lots from store, 2.40c.; No. 10 and 
heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small lots from store, 2.25c. 
No. 12, ecarload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.35c. Sheets 
(light) Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.65c. Galvanized Sheets, 
No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 4-in. and heavier, 
carload lots, 1.95c., base. Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload 
lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.25c. 

Old Material.—Practically nothing is doing in the Scrap 
market, and it is very difficult to get figures upon which to 
base prices. The larger dealers, however, for the first time 
this year are not talking lower levels, and for the most part 
believe that bottom has about been reached. The mills are 
not buying, and very little trading is going on between deal- 
ers. As nearly as it can be estimated, the local market is 
about as follows, prices being f.o.b. cars Cincinnati : 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton...... $11.00 to $11.50 
Cast Borings, net tom...........see0- 4.50 to 5.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel Turnings, net tom...........6-. 5.00 to 6.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton............ 12.00 to 13.00 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
Olid Iron Axles, net tom............-- 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............. 14.00 to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gress ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Old Steei Rails, short, gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 20.00 to 21.00 
Old Car Wheels, mroes tom..... csr. 3.00 to 14.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 3.00 to 14.00 


The Domhoff & Joyce Company, Cincinnati, has been 
appointed sole agent for the Central West territory for the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, succeeding Robert 
Field, resigned. This agency has retained the services of 
Mr. Field, who will be given charge of select territory. The 
change and appointment are effective April 1. J. C. Layne, 
Jr., formerly with the Robert Field Company, Cincinnati, 
as salesman, is now with Eaton, Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, 
the appointment effective April 1. 

3uckner Wallingford, Jr., of the firm of Wallingford & 
Co., Cincinnati, is now in charge of the Pittsburgh office, 
which has moved from the Farmers’ Bank Building, in that 
city, to 601 People’s Building. 
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San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cau., March 25. 1908. 

There has been some improvement in the Iron and Steel 
trade in the past two weeks, although the scarcity of money 
for carrying out new enterprises is still very marked. The 
continued fine weather has been very favorable for building 
construction. Not as much new work has been initiated in 
the building iine as during the first three months of last 
year, but it is estimated that $50,000,000 worth of construc- 
tion work is now in progress. In the aggregate quite a lot 
of Steel bridge work will be done in California in the present 
year, but no large contracts have been closed recently. The 
announcement this week by Charles M. Schwab that, owing 
to the favorable manufacturing results of the past year, at 
least $600,000 will be expended in betterments at the Union 
Iron Works in this city, has had a good effect. No Govern 
ment construction contracts are being filled at the company’s 
yards at present, and most of the new work on merchant 
vessels is finished. The plant is getting its share of the 
marine repair work of the port, however, and the outlook is 
good for heavy mining machinery. There are more inquiries 
and collections are somewhat better. 


Structural Material.—Shipments of Steel for several 
new buildings are coming through from the East in very 
good time, as the railroads now have plenty of empty cars. 
A number of Steel frames have been completed in the past 
month, and comparatively few crews are now engaged in 
erecting Steel. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The immediate demand for Cast Iron 
Pipe is light, but there are a number of small lots in sight, 
contingent, in some cases, upon the voting and successful 
placing of municipal bonds. The Town Trustees of Redwood 
City, Cal., have called for bids for 2000 ft. of 4-in. Pipe 
with hydrants, &c. It is proposed to hold a bond election in 
Madera, Cal., in April for the purpose of securing a water 
works system. Yuba City, Cal., is negotiating for a system 
of fire protection. Prices of Cast Iron Pipe are about as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. Pacific Coast terminal points: 4- 
in., $39; 6, 8, 10, and 12-in., $38. 


Merchant Pipe.—Stocks in jobbers’ hands are rather 
small, and comparatively few orders are being placed. Bids 
will be opened by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Humboldt County, Nev., April 7, for 6500 ft. of 4-in. Casing 
Pipe; 100 ft. of 6-in. Casing Pipe; two 6-in. Hub End Gate 
Valves, and nine anti-freezing National 4-in. double nozzle 
hydrants, to fit 215 in. fire hose. Discounts on Steel Pipe 
are about as follows, on jobbers’ carloads: 


-——Steel. —, 
Black. Galv. 
Y¥y Y 
POORGMES (ctcicersne tawkelers eho 58.5 42.5 
: Ee eee eee eee a eee ee 60.5 46.5 
My EM vein teens ecsessecvesieeseovone 62.5 50.5 
ee eG Chan siaa ska s.sa ee ease ea we 66.5 56.5 
NOD a6 Sis Fe iw u's band aie oe Geka 63.5 48.5 


xtra strong. plain ends: 





to % in.. ) 39.5 

ly to 4 in... SERGE Le RES o Meee aioe 5 46.5 

4'4 to S in © (Peters Fiala and eee 5 42.5 
Donble extra strong, plain ends: 

Se RTM ARs cd Sin aaa WSs onload a Gite ots ‘ 47.5 S65 


Pig Iron.—ullness is still the predominating feature in 
the local market. Very little has been added to the ample 
stocks on hand by new shipmenis from Europe via Cape 
Horn, and no Chinese Pig Iron has arrived recently. The 
Heroult Electric Tron & Steel Company is still experiment- 
ing with its electric furnace at Heroult, Shasta County, Cal.. 
in the hope of finally producing a satisfactory commercial 
Pig Iron. Plenty of heat can be secured by the use of 
electric power, but it may take some time to find the proper 
mixture of ores and treatment to make a grade of Iron that 
will meet requirements. No. 1 Scotch Pig Iron and No. 1 
English Pig Iron are quoted in this market at about $28 to 
$29 per ton. ex vard. 


. Coke.—A slight improvement is noted in the demand for 
Coke, especially in the cheaper grades used for smelting in 
the mining districts and elsewhere. Receipts of Coke at this 
port by sea have been extremely light for a month. Prices 
are unchanged. Stocks are sufficient for present needs, but 
the starting up of several smelters will improve the demand. 

Railroad Supplies.—Great stagnation still prevails in 
nearly every department of Railroad Supplies. Several new 
railroad projects are being promoted, but the money to pur- 
chase materials and equipment is not yet available. Dealers 
in supplies are living in hope of an improvement in railroad 
finances within a few months. A few Spikes and sundries 
are being purchased, but no large orders for Rails are being 
closed. The Arthur Koppel Company was the lowest bidder 
on a requisition for 1200 ft. of 20-lb. portable Railroad 
Track and several platform cars for the Mare Island Navy 
Yard at Vallejo, Cal. 


The Board of Public Works of Oakland, Cal., has re- 
ceived bids for the pumping machinery to be used at Lake 
Merritt for an auxiliary salt water pumping station, as fol- 
lows: Oliver Engineering Company, $22,745: Corliss Engine 
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Company, $36,600; Joshua Hendy Iron Works, $39,475: 
Union Gas Engine Company, $45,000; Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., $27,990: Atlas Gas Engine Company, $39,750; Doak 
Gas Engine Company, $28,971; United Iron Works, $35,000. 
The specifications provide that the gas engine driven pumps 
shall supply 2000 gal. of water per minute against a work- 
ing head of 200 Ib. per square inch. 

Advices from Estancia, N. M., say that a representative 
of the Standard Oil Company has closed a deal for property 
contiguous to the Sante Fe tracks at Willard, on which the 
company will erect three very large Steel tanks for the stor- 
age of oil. 

Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco, have been 
awarded a contract for 25,000 ft. of 1-in. Black Iron Screw 
Pipe at 4.8c. per foot, for use in connection with the new 
Owens River aqueduct, by the Los Angeles Board of Public 
Works. 

Two English engineers, H. B. Alexander and J. B. Lyn- 
don, have submitted ideas for a city incinerating system for 
garbage to the local Health Board. It is proposed to install 
four plants, which will also utilize ashes and clinkers and 
generate electric power. 

The new experimental electrical furnace, at Heroult, 
Cal., has been in continuous operation for some days. 
Twenty-four hundred pounds of Pig Iron have been produced 
daily, and the furnace is tapped every six hours. This new 
furnace is an invention of Professor Lyon of Stanford Uni- 
versity, wha has superintended its construction and is di- 
recting its operation. The plant for the manufacture of 
carbon electrodes of very large size for use in the furnace is 
nearing completion, as is the plant for obtaining by-products 
of wood incident to the manufacture of charcoal and carbons. 





The Coal Trade. 
BY F. E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 

The mining companies in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania would welcome a full month’s suspen 
sion of output, so as to have a livelier tone to trade for the 
remainder of the year. Under the possibility of labor troubles 
Coal shipments have been showing a material increase, but 
nothing like what many expected. Manufacturers, railroads 
and general consumers have been accumulating Coal, but 
they have evidently been studying the statistical position 
and realize that there is much more Coal above ground than 
is needed for some weeks, and that if a strike should come 
it would not prove very embarrassing to anybody. The cen- 
tral Pennsylvania District has made, by the convention of 
operators’ and of miners’ representatives, a renewal of last 
year’s wages basis for the term of one year. Judged from 
this, one may expect similar action in other districts. Prices 
in open market, therefore, will not be any less than those 
heretofore quoted. 


New River and Pocahontas people have made their open- 
ing prices 10c. less than last year, and consequently figures 
quoted for cargo and contract business are on the basis of 
$2.65 at Norfolk and Newport News for shipments to Sep- 
tember 1, and $2.75 for shipments after that date. This 
will certainly make hard sledding for Pennsylvania operators, 
more particularly where they compete for tidewater busi- 
ness. It is true that these operators have a distinctive and 
exclusive territory so far as New River and Pocahontas 
competition is concerned in Connecticut, western Massachu 
setts, New Hampshire and Vermont, which is more particu 
larly all rail territory, but they certainly will lose some 
tidewater business in New England, which will be “ competi 
tive.” 

New York shippers are reportiug that the Coal situation 
shows a little more improvement. The operators are still 
holding down the production, and prices are about the same. 
Quite a number of contracts are being closed for the coming 
year, although not so many as were closed during the same 
period last year. The contract prices, as nearly as can be 
ascertained at the present time, will be on abount the same 
basis as last year, although some time ago it looked as 
though they would be a little lower. No doubt some of the 
cheaper grades of Coals will be closed this year at lower 
prices, but Coal bearing a reputation will command as good 
a price as lest year. 

The Anthracite business is practically at a standstill so 
far as new orders are concerned, on account of the reduced 
prices on April 1. Consumers are merely buying in sufficient 
quantities to keep them going. Contract prices seem to be 
about the same as last year, with the exception of Pea Coal. 
which will be advanced 25c. per ton. Anthracite at tide- 
water, per gross ton, is quoted as below: 


Lehigh. Free-Burning. 
SEPP eee Peer ae rere $3.00 to $3.20 $3.00 to $3.25 
a 2.35 to 2.50 2.45 to 2.75 
Rice or No. 2 Buck..... 1.70 to 1.75 1.75 to 2.00 


Individual and Washery Pea, $2.85 to $3.00; Washery Buck 
wkeat, $2.40 to $2.50; Washery Rice, $1.65 to $2.00; Barley, 
$1.45 to $1.50. 

The April prices of the several domestic sizes of Anthra- 
cite are put on the usual schedule—a reduction of 50c. a 








ton, but the steam sizes seem to be well held, for the present 
at least. 

A feature of the closing Coal year was the largely in- 
creased demand for Steam Coal. Pea Coal was sold at a 
premium in nearly every month, while other small sizes were 
scarce and more profitable. Within a short time Pea Coal 
will no doubt command a permanently higher price. It is 
quite as valuable as Chestnut Coal from all points of view 
as domestic fuel, and the public is fast discovering the fact. 

Bituminous at tidewater, per gross ton, is quoted as 
follows: 


I OR ale cid be ek Kc hdle wea ee ecw eknwbwe $3.25 
High-grade, three-quarter lump................ 3.25 
High-grade, Gas, run-of-mine...............000. 3.15 
ReOMe Deere, VOM COU. 5 wc cece dccsvesvecs 2.95 
Good Miller and Moshannon.................. 2.65 
eh I cit adc aa oe be peak ww eee deans 2.70 
Mrdinary Somerset....... ePama ened dive eats 2.60 
ee Re re 2.95 
Oren, (PUMP ON RIO. ec 5 ise s kaa heed ec cnewees 2.65 
(dds and ends...... FW ex wea ea ee ab eee se 2.25 to 2.45 


Prices on Bituminous at the mines per net ton, prompt 
delivery, are: 
Pennsylvania Railroad Coal. 


I Ms ig ic aed. Siu slaw hela Oh eRe $1.60 
OE ee eee oa: ae 
Good Miller and Moshannon................... 1.15 
Best Gas Coal, three-quarter lump............. 1.25 
Bee Same SG, POOP «ov cen cee eneedes 1.15 
ee I I on sae aw eee ebb aebewae 0.65 
I I Sn 6055 4.6 bu cide w% mre ako @wlnla-cieale 1.00 
NE. MNS os We. didi adn wheel biaalemcme 4a ae 0.95 
Baltimore € Ohio Railroad Coal. 
SN MMO Sa ray 6) doe: 3:0'sin-e Cn oN Oe ER a $1.60 
re II rr or va Shaadi aig 6y alo aw aie ererr Oe 1.25 
Sein Gi-c'9 dick fe ele: 6 0 law n'a 6: alee al a ad: 6a aia eae 1.05 
pol a eer ee 0.90 
Fairmont Dist., three-quarter lump............. 1.00 
Derrmons PMSt., TUM-OL-MINE.<.. cc ccc csccecceene 0.80 


Fairmont Dist., Slack... 


Metal Market. 


New York, April 1, 1908. 
Pig Tin,—business has been light, and the market un- 
interesting. Consumers are not in need of metal, and as 
they have little faith in present prices, are waiting. During 
the week there was only one day—March 26—when business 
was at all active. The following prices are for 5-ton lots 
and larger, spot delivery, New York: 


Cents. 
March 25... nite Pater eoenee ava ef 
Co 2 ae ae PR ON) A mae eae $1.75 
jo  . ae : SA sanah tha aa ale aoe areata a 31.75 
March 30..... Pavan ; as ere, 
March 31.... ; . poelary ; ; win. erie 
Pd EE TTT TT ee CPT TC TT eee 


The statistics compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the 
New York Metal Exchange, show that the imports during 
March were 3062 tons, and the deliveries into consump- 
tion, 3150 tons. This increases stocks in the United States 
500 tons, making them 855 tons March 31. On the same 
day the visible supply in Europe and the United States was 
15,385 tons, an increase of 600 tons, compared with the end 
of February, and 2200 tons larger than a year ago. The 
London market has declined about £5 during the week, clos- 
ing to-day at £141 5s., for spot, and £139 10s., for futures. 
There are afloat, for American ports, 2261 tons. 

Copper.—Prices are lower, and Electrolytic can be had 
for domestic consumption at 13c. This price is shaded for 
export orders, but there is little doing in that quarter. Pro- 
ducers of Lake are holding prices at 18.25¢c., and even 
higher, but the difference between this price and that for 
Electrolytic is too wide to permit of much business being 
placed at that figure. The week’s business was largely con 
fined to carload orders for nearby consumption. No diffi- 
culty is experienced in making shipments promptly, as all 
sellers have good stocks. Europe cannot be expected to con- 
tinue to take the large share of surplus metal which it has 
been taking during the last four months of last year, and 
the early part of this year. Exports have fallen off con- 
siderably, those for March amounting to only 21,600 tons. 
Imports are slightly heavier, as shown by the February 
statistics just issued by the Government, the imports for that 
month having been 8600 tons. The London market is about 
t1 10s. lower than last week, closing at £58 17s. 6d., for 
spot, and £59 7s. 6d., for futures. Best Selected is held at 
fi. Numerous mining consolidations are under way, aimed 
to secure a better operating efficiency. Germany’s consump 
tion in 1907 was estimated at 160,000 tons, compared with 
163,000 tons during 1216. 

Lead.—Little inquiry is in Avidence, but Desilverized 
Lead is searce, and held at 4c., New York. Soft Missouri 
brands can be had at 3.95¢. to 3.07\%4c. The St. Louis 
market is quoted at 3.S0ec. to 3.85¢. 


Spelter.—The gradual sagging in the price of Spelter 
from round 4.90c. two months ago is because many brass 
manufacturers and some of the galvanizing works had too 
much Spelter in their stock rooms costing above 6c. It is 
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said there is considerable in consumers’ hands bought at 
least six months ago. While business is dull, with little 
evidence of any buying, there is more inquiry in the market. 
Prime Western brands are quoted at 4.75c., New York, and 
probably 4.70c. could be done; 4.55¢. is quoted, St. Louis. 
The ore market has advanced slightly, and now there is 
little unsold ore in Joplin. 

Aluminum.—The old quotations of 33c., for No. 1 
ingots, and 3le., for No. 2 ingots, continue to be named 
by the principal producer. A large order for wire has re- 
cently been taken for electrical transmission lines on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Antimony.—More Hallett’s is here, and is now quoted 
at &.75¢e. Cookson’s is also lower, at 8.75c. to 9c., and out- 
side brands can be had at 8.50c. There is little business 
doing. 

Nickel.—Quotations continue unchanged, at 45c., for 
ton lots, and 55c. to 60c., for smaller quantities. 

Ferroalloys.—An advance in the price of SO per cent. 
Ferromanganese abroad has caused some dealers in America 
to advance their quotations to $45, seaboard. There is, how- 
ever, some irregularity in the market and on a desirable 
order this price could probably be shaded. So many resale 
lets of 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon are in the market that the 
irregularity is more marked than ever. Dealers quote $80, 
Pittsburgh, but th's is more or less nominal. 

Tin Plate.—The demand is good. Prices are unchanged, 
at $3.70. Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York, for 100 lb. IC 
Coke Plates. Prices abroad have been again advanced 114d., 
making the quotation for Tin Plates, in Swansea, 12s. 714d. 

Old Metals.—Trade is dull. In the absence of demand 
dealers’ selling prices are quoted, unchanged, as follows: 


——Cents.——, 
Copper, Heavy Cut aud Crucible........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Copper, Heavy and Wire........+++++-- 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............- 11.50 to 11.75 
eet EEORUG cnc cs ed ne sceccanivesesss 9.50 to 9.75 
eee CEE. 66s cb dbs hi + ee .0.0\0 0 8 © 7.50 to 7.75 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.75 to 12.00 
Clean Brass TurnmingS..........cessseee 8.25 to 8.50 
Composition Turnings........-.+.+++++5 9.00 to 10.00 
eS Pee ee oO 3.80 
[nee hp these ah ewenee ses Mew Ks 3.55 
BS PI nnn ae sk vice cp acer ccwrssnadecscsoss 3.50 


At the annual election of the New York Metal Exchange, 
held March 30, the following officers were elected: President, 
P. R. Jennings; vice-president, Morton B. Smith; treasurer, 
Robert L. Crooke; members of the Board of Managers, B. 
Hochschild, H. W. Hendricks, L. Vogelstein, G. E. Behr, 
Paul Koning, George W. Jaques, Emil Baerwald, A. B. 
Hall; Arbitration Committee, J. Langeloth, E. A. Caswell, 
Edwin Groves, E. J. Keane, Humphrey D. Bond. This was 
the regular ticket. 

—_-e___ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New ‘York, April 1, 1908. 

General retrogression characterized the stock market in 
the period which has elapsed since the publication of the 
last report. In almost every case considerably lower values 
were realized on Tuesday of this week as compared with 
Thursday of last week. This was partly due to the general 
awakening to the belief that the improvement in business 
had by no means been sufficiently great to warrant a con- 
tinued upward movement in the values of stocks. In the 
absence of specific reasons for stimulating speculative opera- 
tions, the stock market naturally subsided to a lower level. 
The range of prices on active iron and steel stocks from 
Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week was as 
follows: United States Steel common 33%¢ to 3554, preferred 
97%, to 99%; Car & Foundry common 30% to 33%, pre- 
ferred 92 to 9314: Locomotive common 43% to 48, preferred 
93 to 941%; Steel Foundries common, 514 to 5%, preferred 
3014 to 31144; Cambria Steel 29% to 30%; Colorado Fuel 
221, to 243: Crucible Steel common 5% to 5%, preferred 
374 to 38; Pressed Steel common 23% to 25, preferred 75%4 
to 80; Railway Spring common 34%, to 36%; Republic 
common 17% to 20, preferred 7144 to 75; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 4614 to 50%, preferred 93; Cast Iron Pipe common 
2514 to 27%, preferred 68% to 71; Can common 4% to 5, 
preferred 4914 to 50%. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. 
to- day are reported at the following prices: United States 
Steel common 34, preferred 98%, bonds 9414; Car & Foun- 
dry common 311, preferred 9414; Locomotive common 43%, 
preferred 93; Colorado Fuel 24%; Pressed Steel common 23, 
preferred 7514; Railway Spring common 34; Republic com- 
mon 1814, preferred 70%: Sloss-Sheffield common 47%; 
Cast Iron Pipe common 2514, preferred 68144; Can common 
47%, preferred 50. 

Notices have been sent to stockholders of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, calling attention to a 
special meeting to be held in East Pittsburgh on April 29 
for the purpose of voting for or against the increase of the 
indebtedness of the company by the issuing of bonds secured 
by mortgage or otherwise, also for or against the increase 
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o* the capital stock of the company, and also for or against 
the issuing of part or all of such new capital stock as may 
be authorized, or of stock now authorized but not issued, 
as preferred stock of the company, with such preferred or 
deferred provisions and features as the stockholders may 
authorize and the Board of Directors shall thereafter pre- 
scribe. The plan for the rehabilitation of the company has 
been extended for the second time, to June 1. It is probable 
that the proposed plan will be modified. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, under date of 
April 1, reports its net earnings for the quarter ending 
January 31, 1908, at $1.772,201.47; dividends for the quar- 
ter, $825,000; surplus. January 1, 1908. $23,271,.250.99 ; 
surplus to date, not including February and March earn- 
ings, $24.218,452.46. ; 

Dividends.—The American Locomotive Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 21, and 1% per cent. on the 
common stock, payable May 27. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company has de- 
ciared a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred 
and 1 per cent. on the common stock. 

The Great Lakes Towing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1. 

The National Fire Proofing Company, Pittsburgh, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has declared a quarterly dividend of 124, per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable April 1. 








New York. 


New York. April 1, 1908. 

Pig Iron.——There has been a more active market, and 
some sales have been made for delivery into September. 
Practically all of the business, however, is being done by 
Alabama and Virginia furnaces and by a few Pennsylvania 
stacks. <A feature has been the appearance in the Eastern 
markets, as sellers, of some Ohio furnaces. The result has 
been that prices are irregular and that Alabama Irons have 
been offered at $16.25, and Virginia Irons at $17, for No. 2, 
tidewater. We quote. at tidewater, eas follows. No. 1 
Northern Foundry, $18 to $18.50, No. 2 Foundry, $17.25 to 
$18.25, and No. 2 Plain, $17 to $17.50. Alabama Irons are 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 Foundry, and $16.25 to $16.50 
for No, 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—No further announcements of Rail con- 
tracts have been made in the past week, though reference is 
made to business pending, which is expected to be closed 
in the near future. Export orders are of small tonnage. 
Some South American business recently figured on has gone 
to British and German mills. 

Structural Material.—The holding back of work figured 
on in recent weeks indicates, in some cases, that bids will be 
asked again, in the hope of getting lower figures. If all 
that has been canvassed since the opening of the year 
should materialize it would mean that architects and fabri- 
cators would be temporarily hard pressed if advantage is 
to be taken of the early weeks of the building season. In 
March the American Bridge Company booked about 15,000 
tons, and outside companies evidently took considerably 
more. Bridge business has fallen to the lowest point in 
many months. It is estimated that scarcely more than 
5000 tons of railroad bridge work was booked last month. 
The construction of buildings in various parts of the country 
is on a scale perhaps greater than might be looked for in 
the generally shrunken proportions of the steel trade. Prices 
continue sharply competitive, and the fabricating companies 
have been pressing for reductions in Structural Shapes 
which the Steel manufacturers have steadily declined to 
make. From $6 to $8 a ton has come off bids for Steel 
construction, much of it due to lower labor costs through 
the better efficiency of workmen. In the past week the 
American Bridge Company has taken the Steel for the 
Barron Building, at San Francisco, and a commercial build- 
ing at Spokane requiring 500 tons. The Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics Building. at Washington, about 700 tons, has 
brought some very low bids. The State Regents Building, at 
Albany, will require 7000 tons of Steel. We quote as fol- 
lows on mill shipments, tidewater deliveries: Beams, Chan- 
nels, Angles and Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. On Beams, 18 
to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Material 
cut to length is sold from stock at 2\%4c. to 2M%c. 

Bars.—Transactions are confined to small lots for im- 
mediate requirements. Bar Iron is selling at 1.40c. to 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, equivalent to 1.56c. to 1.66c., tidewater. Steel 
Bars are maintained at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tide 
water. 

Plates.—The demand in this locality is still limited to 
small lots. Prices are unchanged, as follows, on standard 
sizes of Plates, at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 1.86c¢. to 
1.96c.: Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06ce.: Marine Plates, 2.26c. 
to 2.36c.: Fire Box Plates, 2.i0c. to 3.50c., according to 
specifications. 























































Cast Iron Pipe.—Jersey City opened bids on Monday for 
1000 tons of Water Pipe on which R. D. Wood «& Co., Phila- 
delphia, were the lowest bidders at $23.35, delivered. This 
is regarded as quite a good price, all things considered, as it 
is rather better than some of the figures realized in Eastern 
territory a few weeks since. The city of New York opens 
bids on about 1000 tons to-day. Considerably larger business 
is expected from this city soon, as it is possible that 2800 
tons may be let next week, and other purchases are to follow. 
The improvement association now operating at Long Beach, 
Long Island, is expected to be in the market in about two 
weeks for 3000 tons. Manufacturers report only a light de- 
mand for small lots. Some of the Eastern foundries are now 
absolutely refusing to meet the low prices which have for 
some time been current. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at 


$23.50 to $24 per net ton at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Some demand is noted for Relaying 
Rails in moderate quantities, but the supply is large, and 
prices are therefore held at former quotations. Limited 
sales of Steel Serap have been made, and foundry stock has 
had a moderate movement. Rolling mills are doing prac- 
tically nothing in the market, and dealers who took contracts 
soine time ago are finding difficulty in making deliveries of 
satisfactory quality to consumers. Buyers appear to be 
more critical than they have ever been. We quote as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, New York City: 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting..... $9.50 to $10.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 950 to 10.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths....... 10.450 to 11.50 
tN RIG 2 a6 ean wen Sid ene e x 04 a 19.00 to 20.00 
Se ee ee 14.00 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles....16.00to 17.00 
See WOE SCOP OUR owe ccccciveecdecss 14.00 to 14.50 
mO. 2 BRMPORR WHORE. 6. cccceeseass 11.50 to 12.50 
RE | NN rn G.e ha cice se ws a Wad eee 9.50 to 10.50 
mO. 1 ZAPG WROUMOEE, TON, cc ccccccreca 10.50 to 11.50 
No. 1 Tard Wreuget, snort.........<.. 9.50 to 10.50 
ee ee err ere ere eee 5.00 to 6.00 
Ro I Gi as 69s. 2-4 we ow ko wee e a 4.50 to 5.50 
UIE. AOUNO a 5 oa ks cet nee se ean 6.00 to 7.00 
WE I as or cagta cade sae se senes 9.00 to 10.00 
Ce PS oa avd n't an ad ou ee 'w ae wane 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 13.50 to 14.50 
I a a a eae an a 11.50 to 12.50 
aoa rd sts 5 'o i naa 606 CRM Wea 9.50 to 10.50 


S alark & Gwe ed a ie oe 10.00 to 11.00 
PRG MP ES he WO eA MACS 11.50 to 12.50 


Locomotive Grate Bars 
Malleable Cast 


Seattle Business Conditions. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 23, 1908.—The iron and steel 
trade has shown a slight improvement in the last two 
or three weeks—somewhat of a recovery from the de- 
pression of the early winter. Seattle representatives of 
the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies say that all back orders have about been 
cleared up, and they are starting out with a clean slate. 
A few orders are received, but all large rail orders for 
use in the Northwest are placed in the East. 

The Northwest in the next two years will use more 
rails than for many years, with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Harriman systems extending to Puget 
Sound, the expected invasion of American territory by 
the Canadian Pacific and the construction of the Grand 
Crunk across upper Canada, with the possible building 
of the Chicago & Northwestern to the Coast. Railroad 
building on this large scale is attracting great attention 
to the Northwestern States and British Columbia, and in 
addition Seattle is building up perhaps with more rapid- 
ity than any other Coast city. with the stimulus of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition to open next year. 
First actual laying of rails on the Milwaukee began in 
eastern Washington this week, and it is announced by 
the officials of the road that trains will be in operation 
over the new line by May 1 of next year, a month before 
the time of the opening of the exposition. 

Within the last few days the Harriman franchises 
covering the entrance of the Union Pacific into Seattle 
have been passed, and soon work will begin on the ter- 
minals in this city. Operations were dragging along, fol- 
lowing the financial depression, but the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission holding that a 
railroad could not go beyond its own territory for busi- 
ness, absorbing rates to its terminus, virtually cut the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific out of the Puget Sound 
passenger traffic. They had heen absorbing the local rate 
to Portland, and thus obtained a share of the transcon- 
tinental business from this part of the country. So it 
was that orders were sent out to the engineers to com- 
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plete their plans and maps at the earliest possible moment 
in order that construction work might start, for Mr. 
Harriman wants a share of the traffic to Puget Sound dur- 
ing the exposition, 

Terminal plans for the Harriman lines include a mag 
nificent station within a block of that occupied by the 
Hill roads, the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 
the building to cost about $500,000. Work was started 
some time ago on a tunnel under the city of Seattle, al- 
most paralleling the Hill tunnel, to the yards in the 
northern part of the city. On the waterway known as 
Salmon Bay Mr. Harriman plans great docks and wharves 
for his ocean business. 

The sale of logging locomotives and other logging 
paraphernalia, together with rails, has been seriously af 
fected by the depressed condition of the lumber trade, due 
largely to the advance in lumber rates announced some 
time ago by the transcontinental railroads, and to the 
weakening of general business conditions throughout the 
East and Middle West. Following the announcement 
of the Hill roads that lumber rates eastward would be 
advanced about 25 per cent., mills throughout western 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia were com 
pelled to suspend, throwing out of employment more than 
half of the 100,000 men directly employed by the lumber 
industry, which represents about 60 per cent. of the busi 
ness of the Northwest. Mills shipping by water were 
about the only ones not affected. 

For the last two or three years the lumbermen were 
so severely troubled by the car shortage problem that 
they lost much of their Eastern trade to the Southern 
and Norway pine manufacturers, and since the rate fight 
began the Westerners have had a harder struggle than 
ever to hold their territory. They carried the question 
into the Federal courts and obtained an injunction 
against the operation of the advanced rate, but they were 
required to furnish bonds aggregating $310,000 to  in- 
demnify the railroads in case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should hold that the advance in rates is justi- 
fied. The decision in this case, which is of so much im- 
portance to all the Northwest industries, is expected early 
in May. The lumbermen feel confident of winning, but 
are almost helpless pending the decision. It is said by 
railroad men that the railroads probably will reduce the 
rates to the old basis, even though they win. As it is 
now, something like $15,000,000 worth of logs and the 
poorest grades of timber is wasted annually because of 
the high transportation charges in reaching a market. 

The tin plate demand for the salmon pack this year 
will probably be about normal. A pretty good pack of 
the lower grades of fish is expected, but canners and 
packers are not hopeful that there will be a good run of 
the higher grades. Next year should be a good year, ac 
cording to the four year cycle theory, for 1904 saw a 
good yield, but nothing to compare with that of four 
years and eight years before. 

British Columbia commercial organizations are much 
disturbed because much of the railroad material destined 
for the work in the Northern part of the province and 
the Yukon District is coming through Seattle instead of 
going through Vancouver, which is its natural channel. 
There is nothing in the Canadian shipping regulations to 
prevent the shipping of gcods in bond through an Amer- 
ican port, and the result is that Seattle is profiting to a 
very noticeable degree. 


a 


The Holyoke Steam Roiler Works, Walsh & Hey- 
wood, proprietors, Holyoke, Mass., has received an order 
from the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
for part of the equipment in connection with that com- 
pany’s water power plans. Two steel penstocks will be 
furnished, each 15 ft. in diameter and 2600 ft. long. 
About 2000 tons of plates will be required for this work. 


It is stated that the Pittsburgh Coal Company has 
recently closed a contract to supply the Crucible Stee! 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, with 300,000 tons of 
coal, running over a period of years. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, April 1, 1908. 

There was no noticeable improvement the past week in 
the demand for machinery, which was rather light, the trans- 
actions covering, with few exceptions, but a few tools each. 
Inquiries were not numerous, and none were reported that 
indicate any large undertaking aside from those that have 
already been mentioned in these columns and for the carry- 
ing out of which the greater portion of the mechanical 
equipment has been purchased. Some houses report a slightly 
better demand for their products, but the increase is due 
almost wholly to foreign business and is counterbalanced by 
the dullness of domestic trade with the majority of houses 
in this territory who are agents and who have no foreign 
outlet for their machines. March has been a disappoint- 
ment to the trade generally, the volume of business booked 
being no greater than that of February, which is a shorter 
month and has two holidays. Though March is usually one 
of the best months of the year in the machine tool trade, the 
business of the past month with some houses was less than 
that of the previous month 

It is noticed in the trade that there are a large number 
of inquiries which are not followed with immediate business, 
and in some cases the same inquiries have come up several 
times. These inquiries cover a general line of equipment. and 
the fact that they are placed without being followed by or- 
ders is not taken as an indication that those asking bids are 
merely curious, but it is thought in the trade that there are 
a good many people who are in need of machinery, but for 
one reason or another have decided to delay their purchases. 
Many machinery dealers who have received such inquiries 
have followed them up with the request to know what has 
been done in the matter of the orders, and invariably the 
reply is that the company making the request for a bid has 
not fully decided on making the purchases yet. Consequently, 
it is thought that as soon as conditions improve to any extent 
the machinery trade will benefit largely. It is known that 
some heretofore large buyers are actually in need of equip- 
ment, and are only waiting for a slight improvement to war- 
rant their making additional expenditures. 

With a number of the more important machinery manu- 
facturers in this territory the falling off in domestic orders 
has been supplemented to a large extent by the receipt of a 
good foreign business. Among the foreign nations which 
have lately been good customers is Japan, which has within 
the past few weeks placed large orders in this city for ma- 
chinery. Among those who have secured a portion of the 
Japanese business is the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
which in addition to the several orders mentioned a short 
time ago has within the past few days received orders for 
five large air compressors. 

At this time last year manufacturers’ capacities were not 
only fully taken, but many of the more important were 
months behind with deliveries and were exerting every en- 
ergy to enlarge their output to supply the demand for ma- 
chine tools. Do what they could they found it impossible to 
cope with the business received. Many of them greatly en- 
larged their plants, but it was some time before they could 
secure the necessary equipment, for others like themselves 
were months behind with deliveries and if they installed their 
own make of machines their customers had to wait just so 
much longer. There is no doubt that many builders of ma- 
chine tools would have made a great deal more money last 
vear had they had larger plants. During the last business 
depression a leading machinery manufacturer made extensive 
additions to one of its plants. The head of the business 
stated at that time that when the next boom in business 
came he intended to be in a position to get a much larger 
share, and he did. The capacity of the enlarged plant was 
as greatly taxed as was that of the smaller one. The busi- 
ness of the country is incréasing yearly, necessitating en- 
larged shop capacities, and the time to build additions and 
prepare for a greater business is when trade is quiet. 
With no rush of business to occupy all one’s time one can 
pian better. can give more time to the selection of the tools 
to be installed and can get any desired deliveries. Then, 
too, a saving can often be made in the purchase of building 
material and equipment. 

Secretary of War William H. Taft has accepted an invita- 
tion to address the joint open meeting of the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association to be held 
at Richmond, Va., May 13, 14 and 15. 


Machinery Requirements of Coatesville Foundry A 
Machine Company. 


One of the most important inquiries before the trade is 
that for about $10,000 worth of machine tools for the new 
plant of the Coatesville Foundry & Machine Company. 
Coatesville, Pa. The inquiries are being sent out by Edwin 
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T. Moore, secretary and treasurer of the Coatesville Boiler 
Works, who in addition to the machine tools is getting prices 
on 5 and 10 ton cranes and is also looking into the subject of 
molding machines. It has not yet been decided whether to 
purchase a 5 or 10 ton crane. This machine tool equipment 
is required for a part of the foundry building, which it is to 
equip as a machine shop, and it is the intention to erect later 
on a building the same size as the foundry, which will be 
thoroughly equipped as a machine shop, for which a great 
deal of additional machine tool equipment will then be pur- 
chased. The Coatesville -Foundry & Machine Company was 
organized in the latter part of 1907 and has a paid in capital 
of $50,000. <A large tract of land outside of the city limits 
was purchased, upon which it will erect a new plant, contract 
for the structural work for the buildings having been awarded 
to the MeClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. The main building of the plant, which is to be 
equipped for the manufacture of boiler fronts, grate bars, 
castings, &c., will be 114 x 208 ft., in addition to which there 
will be a pattern shop, 40 x 60 ft.; pattern storage building, 
«&e., all of structural steel. The machine shop, for which a 
large amount of equipment will be purchased later on, will 
also be 114 x 208 ft. For the foundry, pattern shop and 
other smaller buildings considerable equipment has been pur- 
chased, including a 12-ton cupola from the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill. The officers of the Coates- 
ville Foundry & Machine Company are Penrose N. Davis, 
president ; Howard M. Garrett, vice-president, and Frederick 
E. Moore, secretary and treasurer. These officers are all 
connected with the Coatesville Boiler Works, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the foundry company consists of the 
oflicers of the boiler works, which are Charles Edgerton, 
president; Nelson H. Genung, vice-president, and Edwin T. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer. The entire capital stock of 
the foundry and machine company is held by employees of 
the boiler works, a very broad and liberal arrangement hav- 
ing been made whereby the most insignificant employee may 
invest his savings in the company. 

The Standard Oil Company, which has large construction 
work under way at both Bayway, N. J., and Oil City, Pa., 
will purchase a great deal of additional equipment for the 
new buildings in course of construction. It will be remem- 
bered that in the early part of the past month the company 
placed large orders for pumping engines, including 20 en- 
gines aggregating in value about $300,000. These were 
three-cycle triple expansion double acting pumping engines, 
with steam cylinders 201% in. and 30 in. and 54 x 36 in. in 
diameter, with a piston cylinder 5 x 36 in. We understand 
from a reliable source that the company intends to purchase 
within a short time 10 additional pumping engines of about 
the same size as those recently purchased, the engines to 
cost $15,000 each. The work which the company has under 
way is of such magnitude that it is likely that the company 
will be in the market for various equipment for some time. 

It is expected that during the summer the Securities 
Corporation, Ltd., 40 Wall street, New York, which con 
trols among other subsidiary companies the Juanuato De- 
velopment Company, will spend in the neighborhood of 
54,000,000 for machinery equipment to develop mining 
properties in Mexico. The latter company controls a number 
of large mining plants in the immediate vicinity of Juanuato. 
Mexico, and during the last few years has spent a large 
amount of money for mining equipment in this’ vicinity. 
The company is now building an extensive railroad system 
in that territory, and its plans for the summer include the 
construction of a 1000 stamp mill at La Luz, in the State 
of Juanuato. This project, it is understood, will cost about 
$2,000,000, American, and a similar amount will be ex- 
pended for mining and power equipment to develop the 
company’s properties. The buying will not be begun for at 
least four months, but the orders, it is understood, will be 
placed in this country, although, as heretofore, foreign bid- 
ders will be asked to compete. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
which intends to make important improvements to its plant 
at Binghamton, Tenn., has not yet completed plans for the 
work, which, it is understood, will include the construction 
of a new car wheel foundry. The company is not yet in a 
position to state just what new machinery it will purchase 
for equipping the new additions. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has 
sent out a good-sized list covering foundry equipment for 
its Scranton shops on which purchases, it is understood, will 
be made shortly. As has been stated before, the company 
decided against completing all of the work laid out for this 
year, but it was thought necessary to put the foundry in 
shape. The building will be equipped with some of the ap- 
paratus which was in use in the old shops at Scranton, but 
the new machinery needed will amount to a large sum. 

Some new machinery will probably be purchased by the 
Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., for completing the equipment of its new shops. The 
company’s repair shops, which were recently destroyed by 
fire, are being replaced by three new buildings, the largest of 
which is almost completed. The buildings under construction 
include a main structure, 50 x 100 ft.; a building 20 x 100 
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ft. and another 2U x 50 ft. The company will use the ma- 
chinery that was in the old shops and which was not badly 
damaged. but has not yet decided on the new machinery it 
will purchase. 

Builders of equipment used in the construction of sub- 
ways, tunnels and water works are closely following the 
actions taken by the city authorities looking toward the con- 
struction of the proposed subways in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn and the new watershed up the State. It is thought that 
as soon as warm weather sets in the city will take up these 
matters and will let contracts for at least some of the work. 
The first work to be taken up will be the construction of 
the Fourth avenue subway in Brooklyn, contracts for the 
construction of which are scheduled to be advertised next 
Monday. The work is divided into six sections, and separate 
contracts for each section will be let. The estimated cost 
of the subway is about $15,000,000. The contracts will be 
let for construction only, and arrangements for equipping 
and operating the road will be made later. This subway is 
to be run from the Brooklyn end of the Manhattan Bridge 
under the Flatbush avenue extension to Fulton street, under 
Fulton street to Ashland place, under Ashland place to 
Fourth avenue and under Fourth avenue to Forty-third 
street. 

The State Department of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., 
has awarded contract No. 26 for Barge Canal work to the 
Lake Erie Dredging Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for $59,795. 
The engineers’ estimate on this work was $60,225. 

Bids will be received at the office of the President of the 
Borough of Brooklyn on Wednesday, April 15, for six steei 
frame derricks, with vertical gasoline hoisting engines, which 
are intended for the use of the Department of Sewers. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of White Plains, 
N. Y., will receive bids until April 17 for a 2,000,000-gal. 
triple expansion direct acting condensing pumping engine 
for the Orchard street plant. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Smith- 
Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., held several days ago, 
Alvin M, Smith was elected president of the company to 
succeed the late George A. Smith. The new president of 
the company has been general manager for several years, and 
although comparatively a young man, he is ably fitted for 
the position, as he is recognized as an efficient machinery 
and supply man. Mr. Smith is also secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Catasauqua Castings Com- 
pany, Catasauqua, Pa., whose office building was completely 
destreyed by fire several days ago, desires catalogues from 
manufacturers. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cnicago, Itn., March 31, 1908. 
The machinery market in general continues quiet, and 





whatever gain there may be in business as a whole is not 
reflected in a noticeable increase of activity among manu- 
facturers. Conditions which limit the operation of shops 
and factories to a small part of their output capacities are 
obviously not calculated to create a demand for new equip- 
ment. Replacement of worn out tools and machinery is and 
will. of course, be necessary to a greater or less degree so 
long as the wheels of industry continue to turn, and orders 
to supply such needs constitute a considerable portion of the 
business now coming out. Power plant development, espe- 
cially in the far West, is responsible for some fair sized 
inquiries, embracing requirements in electrical machinery 
and boilers ana engines. Some of these concern prospective 
enterprises not yet fully developed, while others are more 
advanced, a fair proportion of the latter having reached the 
stage of placing contracts for equipment. While the events 
of the past week have disclosed no change of noteworthy im- 
portance in the machine tool market and inquiries are ap- 
parently not more numerous than for some weeks past, it is 
the general consensus of opinion among dealers that more of 
them now represent actual needs, fewer, it is thought, being 
put out as market feelers. One sale of a carload of assorted 
tools for the equipment of a far Western shop is among the 
transactions reported for the week. Scattered orders from 
the smaller manufacturing interests widely distributed 
throughout the West continue to be the mainstay of the 
market. 

The Board of Education, Chicago, will receive bids until 
April 17 on 24 woodworking lathes, 24 in. between centers, 
10-in. swing, belt driven, for the Lake High School; also one 
motor head speed lathe, 36 in. centers, 12-in. swing, for 
the Franklin School. 

Under a franchise granted to F. X. Waldron & Co., 
Seattle, Wash., the Vashon Electric Company is preparing 
to begin construction of an electric railway system and light 
plant on Vashon Island. The line will consist of 12% miles 
of main line and an equal mileage in branches. The plant 
equipment wil! comprise two 300-kw. 550-volt d. c. gener- 
ators, belted to two 400-hp. engines, and one direct connected 
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alternating generator of 2300 volts, the latter being required 
to supply current for the lighting system. It is estimated 
that the project will involve the expenditure of $350,000, of 
Which $75,000 will be spent upon the power plant. E. T. 
Heberton is chief engineer in charge of the work. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the State Board of 
Control, Topeka, Kan., until April 29, for the remodeling of 
the boiler house at the School for the Feeble Minded Youth, 
Winfield, Kan.; also for a 75-kw. direct current generator 
for the same institution. Plans, details and specifications 
governing the submission of bids, character of equipment and 
execution of work can be secured from F. W. Knapp, secre- 
tary, Topeka. 

Obethier & Meadows, Hereford, Texas, have secured from 
the City Council a franchise for an electric plant, construe 
tion of which will be begun in about 60 days. The equip 
ment will consist of a 75-kw. 60-cycle Warren generator and 
a 12 x 36 in. Murray Corliss engine. The boilers for this 
plant have not yet been purchased. 

The Santa Maria Electric & Gas Company, Santa Maria. 
Cal., which about eight months ago took over the Valley 
Electric Company, is carrying out extensive improvements 
upon its line, which include the rebuilding of transmission 
lines and power house and the installation of new bdoilers. 
generators and engines. The company is also making ar- 
rangements to furnish current for the operation of an elec- 
tric road now under construction by the Pacific Coast Rail- 
way Company between Santa Maria, Guadalupe and Bette 
ravia, and is also planning to extend its line to Guadalupe 
and Betteravia for light and power service. 

Canon City, Colo., having disposed of bonds issued for the 
new water supply system, to cost about $225,000, will now 
proceed with the building of this project. Specifications for 
construction are now being prepared by Engineer Peter 
O’Brien, Canon City, and bids will be asked for within 60 
days. L. D. Dawson is city clerk. 

The San Angelo Traction Company, San Angelo, Texas, 
has under construction a building for new electric power 
plant, 388 x 52 ft., which will furnish power for the street 
railway. It is understood that no bids have yet been received 
for machinery equipment. J. H. Ransom is president and 
general manager. 

The Ros Engine Works, Alma, Mich., has been organized 
to manufacture marine and automobile gasoline engines of 
the two-cycle two-part type, in both double and single cylin- 
ders. The officers of the company are Charles R. Murphy. 
president and manager: B. A. Forquer, secretary and treas- 
urer, and R. O. Smith, superintendent. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, On10, March 31, 1908. 

The volume of sales of machine tools during March shows 
no improvement on the previous month. While the majority 
of the dealers report that their business will aggregate about 
the same as February, one or two say that their sales will 
show a slight falling off. The demand for machinery and 
machine tools the past week was light, the volume and char- 
acter of the sales being about the same as during the previous 
few weeks. Some fairly good inquiries that have been pend 
ing have not yet developed into orders and the sales have 
been limited to small tools. Practically all the buying is 
being done by small concerns, the sales in about every case 
being single tools. There is very little inquiry for large tools. 
Dealers are still carrying a large number of tools on the 
floors of their storerooms and it will be some time before 
they will need to place stock orders. 

The demand for second-hand tools is about equal to that 
for new tools. While dealers have few second-hand tools on 
hand, having sold them out about as fast as they have taken 
them in, the scarcity that has existed in used tools will prob- 
ably soon disappear, for second-hand tools are now being 
offered to dealers in quite liberal quantities. Dealers claim 
that these tools are being held at too high prices, and are 
slow in buying second-hand tools unless they think they are 
getting some good bargains. 

Machine tool builders report only a very slight improve- 
ment in orders, although some of them are getting a better 
volume of inquiries. There is no noticeable improvement in 
the demand for heavy machinery. There is a little better 
demand for light power plant equipment, and builders of 
generators and motors report some improvement in orders for 
small sizes. Some local machine tool builders during the 
present period of dullness are turning their attention to the 
development of new tools which they have had under con- 
sideration for some time, but with which they made no 
headway when their plants were taxed to their utmost to 
fill orders. Local makers of twist drills report that the vol 
ume of their business continues to improve slowly. Some of 
the local automobile plants are running at about full capacity 
and builders of automobile parts have much more work on 
hand than they did a few weeks ago. 

The local jobbing foundry situation shows very little im- 
provement and the majority of the foundries are running on 
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about half time. Foundries engaged principally in making 
stove castings are now fairly well filled with work. 

The Peerless Automatic Machine Company, that was in- 
corporated several months ago, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to make a new multiple spindle automatic machine, 
the invention of Leon F. Schulze of this city, has started to 
equip a plant at 1144 West Third street. The company has 
bought some of its machinery and is now in the market for 
a 16-in. lathe, one or two drills, a planer and a universal 
milling machine. The company has effected its organization 
by the election of A. T. Schraner, president; R. P. Cattrall, 
vice-president; A. W. May, secretary and treasurer, and 
Leon F. Schulze, superintendent. 

The Comstock Brass Company, Cleveland, which was in- 
corporated a few days ago with a capitalization of $10,000 is 
erecting an excellent plant at 25389 East Seventy-ninth 
street, which will be ready for operation about April 20. 
The plant will be 40 x 115 ft. The company for the present 
will engage in general jobbing business in brass castings. An 
order for the foundry equipment has been placed with the 
J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company. The company will 
have a machine shop in connection with its plant and will be 
in the market in about 30 days for a number of special tools. 
It is now in the market for a 10 or 15 hp. motor. The officers 
are C. W. Comstock, president and treasurer; J. H. Shafner, 
secretary, and M. J. Arth, superintendent. 

The new plant of the Standard Welding Company on 
West Seventy-sixth street is practically completed and the 
company is now doing some work at its new location. The 
work of moving the equipment from the old plant on Central 
avenue will not be completed for a few weeks, but the com- 
pany expects to have its new plant in full operation by May 
1. The company reports a very satisfactory amount of work 
on hand at the present time, there being a large increase in 
its orders during the past few weeks. 

The Lincoln Electric Company, formerly located on East 
Third street, has moved into a new plant which it has just 
completed at Kelley avenue and East Thirty-eighth street. 
The building is 55 x 120 ft. and three stories high. The 
company builds direct and alternating current motors and 
generators. The new plant provides a large increase in the 
capacity over the old plant and the company will build a 
greater range of sizes, manufacturing larger sizes than it 
did in the old plant. 

The Elyria Iron & Steel Company, Elyria, Ohio, reports 
considerable improvement in the business outlook. The 
Hart Steel Company, the selling organization for the com- 
pany, has taken a number of orders for tie plates, and now 
has some good sized inquiries for tie plates from Western 
railroads. 

The stockholders of the Cyclone Drill Company, Orville, 
Ohio, have voted to increase the capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

With a capital stock of $10,000, the National Cornice & 
Ceiling Company, Cleveland, has been incorporated by Philip 
Ettinger, Alexander Laks, Harry Ettinger, C. C. Hyland and 
R. D. Morgan. 

The city of Cleveland will receive sealed proposals at the 
office of the secretary of the Board of Public Service on 
April 14 for installation of additional equipment at the 
municipal electric light plant, consisting of one 1000-kw. 
unit, including engine, generator and appurtenances. 

The Municipal Traction Company, Cleveland, has notified 
the St. Louis Car Company that it will soon be in the market 
for 100 additional electric street cars. 

The plant of the American Multigraph Company is now 
being operated with its full force of men on full time. Dur- 
ing the recent depression the company’s plant was shut down 
only one week. 

The Shull Steel Castings Company, Canton, Ohio, which 
started its new plant February 1, reports that orders are 
coming in quite freely. The company is now employing 60 
men, but expects to increase its force in a short time. 


——o+ & — —_ 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 31, 1908. 

Save for a few scattering domestic orders and the re- 
ceipt of some interesting inquiries, the week has been pro- 
ductive of little business to tool manufacturers in this sec- 
tion. The prevailing dullness and inactivity among the auto- 
mobile manufacturers of France and Italy have greatly 
affected inquiries and business from that part of Europe, and 
save for an occasional order for a single tool or two from 
Germany and England there is little doing in those ordinarily 
busy sections. The sales during the week of a few shapers, 
planers and grinders in lots of five or six have encouraged 
builders of those types to believe that the retarded buying 
movement is opening up and that delayed projects will now 
go forward in a normal way. 

One order of the week was from the Japanese Govern- 


ment and called for five 30-in. planers for use in the arsenals. 
The same concern that took this order had also an order for 
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two planers from Germany. Another encouraging order of 
the week was received by one of the largest companies mak- 
ing a specialty of milling machines and grinders and called 
for five of the first and two of the second named. A shaper 
manufacturer received a wire order Saturday for two 16-in. 
back gear pattern from a large Southern city, and for im- 
mediate shipment. The significance of this order to the tool 
trade generally is in the fact that it was a “ held up” order ; 
the one, in fact, mentioned in the Cincinnati machinery letter 
of last week, in which the inquirer wanted an extra discount 
and refused to buy at that time because this discount was 
not forthcoming. The manufacturer concerned in this order 
had orders for seven shapers in all for the week, and all ot 
them domestic. 

The lathe manufacturers have not been so fortunate, and 
beyond an occasional order for a single tool nothing of any 
consequence has developed to suggest improvement in that 
line. 

Another large manufacturer of tools, who recently made 
the trip to the Pacific Coast to study Western conditions 
and look up agency prospects, &c., is home, and his reports 
of conditions accord with that of the first of the local tool 
men to take in the Far West since the slump. This gentle- 
man also found that the machinery trade was not so dull in 
the coast country as the East and Central sections, which 
he accounted for by the fact that the interests there are so 
largely of an agricultural nature or developments of the 
mining and lumber interests that the machinery interests 
were scattered and fewer, and competition is consequently 
reduced to the minimum. 

The jobbing foundries have not recovered much in the 
past month. About the best that is being done is a three- 
day-a-week run, and the greater number find that they can 
handle about all the business that is offered in two days per 
week. Foundrymen, however, are hopeful of some business 
soon, because of the bare conditions of castings stocks. With 
any kind of increase in orders at the tool plants will come 
orders for castings, because practically all makers have been 
running along on surplus stocks since the first of the year. 

Stockholders of the Graham Phillips Horseshoe & Iron 

Company will meet at the office of the company in the First 
National Bank Building, Tuesday, April 21, to arrange for 
dissolving the corporation and surrendering its charter. The 
business of this company was taken over about a year ago 
by the Cincinnati Horseshoe & Iron Company, and with the 
exception of Frank C. Graham, who is out, the officers are 
practically the same as under the old name. C. E. Hooven is 
president; H. Lee Early, vice-president, and William Eynon, 
general manager. The company owns a fine plant at Cleves, 
Ohio, within the Cincinnati switching district, and is run- 
ning full time and with about 100 employees. 
_ Emil F. Glaser, an architectural designer, for several 
years with the L. Schreiber & Sons Company, has gone into 
business for himself, and has opened offices in the old West- 
ern German Bank Building at Twelfth and Vine streets. 

The business of Ferdinand Dieckmann, at Cincinnati, for 
many years conducted under that name, has been incor- 
porated as the Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, with Otto 
Dieckmann, vice-president and manager, in charge. The 
Dieckmann factory is located at Brighton, Cincinnati sub- 
urb, and the line is sheet metal conductor elbows and shoes. 
All the stock is retained in the hands of those interested in 
the business under its former management, and the policy 
will not be changed. 

A meeting of the Iron Buyers’ Association will be held 
at the Phillips House, Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday, April 2, 
at 11 o’clock. The notice of the meeting sent out calls at- 
tention to the proposed uniform contract for the purchase 
of pig iron by members, and notes that reports from com- 
mittees will be heard. As these committee reports will 
include the answers of furnaces and agents to the proposed 
form of contract as submitted some time ago, and in the 
form of an ultimatum, the meeting should prove a_ very 
important one. 

President J. A. Andrews and other officials of the new 
steel plant on the Licking River, in Newport, Ky., are de- 
ploring the unauthorized publication in the daily papers of 
their intention to make a trial run this week, to which many 
invitations had been sent out. The officials are working 
hard to get the plant in shape for beginning operations in 
about 10 days. 

—-— - ~p>o p> —--  — 


New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MAss., March 31, 1908. 

Taken as a whole, there appears to be a slight increase 
in the number of orders booked for new machinery. Though 
the shops are no busier they are manufacturing more on 
orders and less on stock. Foreign business seems slightly 
more active. The machine tool builders who have brought 
out new tools that embody radical improvements are reaping 
immediate results, for the demand for these machines is all 
out of proportion to that for types better known to the trade. 
They figure more prominently, naturally, in the improvements 
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which users of machinery are making in taking advantage 
of the lull in business to rehabilitate their works. 

While the tale of the unusual number of inquiries has 
been repeated in many forms, it is by no means a hackneyed 
topic in the trade. The nature of many of the inquiries 
amounts almost to an order; in ordinary times the deal 
would be considered as good as closed. But at the present 
time there is many an instance of slip *tween cup and lip. 
The customer procrastinates. This is the experience all 
over the country. to judge from reports brought to New 
England by visitors and those who travel to their trade. 
Dealers and manufacturers like this side of the outlook, for 
they see in it a quick and satisfactory volume of business 
when the balance turns toward general confidence and its 
inevitable strong influence for the better. 

The new works of the Universal Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., will be built this season. Three 
acres of land in the northern section of the city have been 
acquired. The property is on the line of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, and is otherwise advantageously 
situated for manufacturing purposes. The plans have not 
been finally decided upon, but the buildings will contain be- 
tween 25,000 and 40,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. A 
considerable amount of machine tools will be required later, 
but the company states it is not in the market at the present 
time. The matter of power has not been determined. An 
engine, boilers and electric equipment will be purchased, but 
no decision as to type has been reached. The company has 
just increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 to 
provide funds for the enlargement of its business. Its pres- 
ent building is no longer adequate for the purposes of manu- 
facturing, so rapidly has the demand increased for the new 
mu!tispindle type screw machines. 

The storehouse of the Chandler & Farquhar Company, 
Boston, was wet down in a fire which damaged the upper 
portion of the building, March 80, but the fire itself did no 
injury to the large stock of machine tools on the floor. The 
press dispatches were in error in naming Hill, Clarke & 
Co., Inc., as among the losers, as they were not occupants of 
the building, but of that next door. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
received so many orders for its new surface grinder that it 
has been compelled to enlarge that department of its shops, 
increasing the working force beyond any previous payroll and 
operating on full time. 

There appears to be an excellent chance that the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. will acquire the plant of the 
Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, and remove its manu- 
facturing business to that city. It is understood that the 
matter rests with the bondholders of the Electric Vehicle 
Company, which is in the hands of a receiver. A _ large 
minority of the holders of these securities already favor the 
transfer of the property. No great hope remains that a re- 
organization of the company is practicable, and it is stated 
that the chief reason why objection to the sale exists is a 
wish to resume manufacturing. The Packard Company is 
well organized and is financially substantial, and its addition 
to New England’s industries would be warmly welcomed. 
The dealers would have a new and important customer in 
their territory. 

The difference between the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad and its shop men is being watched with 
much interest. The company has announced the establish- 
ment of the piecework system in its repair shops, and the 
men and their unions resent the change. They threaten to 
strike if the order goes into effect. So extraordinary an 
action at this time would be hailed with pleasureable sensa- 
tions by the thousands of mechanics who are out of work. 
The places of strikers would be filled with little delay, with- 
out a doubt. 

The machinery industry is weathering the absence of 
good business in a manner to indicate a most substantial 
basis. Consequently an exception comes rather as a sur- 
prise. The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., went into receivers’ hands on Monday, 
the reason given being inability to collect accounts receiva- 
ble. 

The Corbin Motor Vehicle Company, New Britain, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 
The purpose of the new capital is to enlarge the business, 
including the plant. but it is not determined whether any- 
thing in the way of increased manufacturing facilities will 
be attempted this season, everything depending upon busi- 
ness conditions. However. business with the company has 
improved materially of late, in common with that of other 
automobile builders. 

The Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer of planers and lathes, has received 
a number of orders for planers from customers in France and 
Sweden. 

A prominent builder of metal planers has sent out a cir- 
cular letter to his agents all over the country, and has re- 
ceived replies from most of them. They agree in details of 
their experience that business is not good so far as actual 
sales are concerned, though they are selling some toois. But, 
on the other hand, inquiries are very numerous. One dealer 
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wrote that inquiries were as plentiful as during the most 
prosperous period of the recent good business. When he 
sought to close business, however, he was unsuccessful in 
most cases. ‘The replies from other agents were along these 
same lines. One Western railroad is contemplating placing 
large orders for machine tools, but the culmination of the 
plan has not been reached. The railroads, as a whole, have 
not yet begun to buy. 

The Challenge Brass Company is the new company that 
will operate the plant formerly conducted by the Nettleton 
& Kelsey Company, 501 Quinnipiac avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., allusion to the sale of which was made in this column 
last week. The new owners are E. F. Millett and W. H. 
3urt, who were formerly foremen in the employ of the 
Waterbury Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn. The company 
will manufacture brass, bronze and aluminum castings and 
babbitt and type metals. It is proposed to enlarge and ex- 
tend the business. 

The Wm. H. Page Boiler Company, Norwich, Conn., 
whose plant was burned recently, has begun the removal of 
the Norwich business to the company’s new works at Meads- 
ville, Pa. It is stated that a new company will be organized 
at Norwich to manufacture house heating boilers, the inter- 
ested parties being headed by a prominent employee of the 
Page Company. 

The Stockbridge Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of shapers, is building a lot of four of a new 
tvpe of shaper on order from a customer. It will later be 
added to the company’s regular line. It is an 18-in. ma- 
chine, all gear driven for constant speed drive from single 
pulley or direct connected motor. The Stockbridge Company 
reports an increasing number of orders. Up to a month ago 
the new business booked was largely from abroad and the 
*acific Coast, but later orders are confined principally to 
the Eastern States. The company is running its shops 40 hr. 
a week with reduced force, but is manufacturing on orders 
entirely, having secured a sufficient number of tools for stock. 

Walsh’s Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass., 
is reported to be in the market for machine tools. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 31, 1908. 

The volume of new business which has come out in the 
local machinery market the past week has been comparative- 
ly small. Manufacturers and dealers report a slight let up 
in the demand, but as business in the past few months has 
been more or less irregular, the lack of orders now is not 
looked upon with any apprehension. The week to week 
business is hardly considered as indicating the condition of 
trade under existing circumstances; frequently an entire ab- 
sence of orders is to be noted for several days at a time, the 
deficiency being made up by the number sometimes taken in 
a single day. On the whole the business averages up to 
about the same vclume from month to month. In some direc- 
tions gains are to be noted, but they are not large, as pros- 
pective buyers have, in most cases, not yet made up their 
minds to make purchases, even though the equipment may be 
badly needed. The large industrial plants are still out of 
the market, as they find little improvement in the demand 
for their various products, and until this develops little 
buying can be expected from those sources. The railroad 
situation is unchanged, and there has been no further de- 
velopment of business in that direction. Municipal improve- 
ments, however, will have some indirect effect on the trad 
as should also the work of elevating the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad tracks in certain portions of the city, in 
connection with which a considerable amount of work is yet 
io be placed. 

While manufscturers are not able to report any par 
ticular increase in orders received, there is a more hopeful 
feeling expressed as to the future. Machine tool builders 
are still operating their plants on a very largely restricted 
basis and in some cases production does not exceed over 40 
per cent. of the normal capacity. In other instances, how- 
ever, particularly in the manufacture of specialties or power 
equipment, some further improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness coming in is to be noted and some plants have for the 
time gone above the 50 per cent. mark, which. for a long 
time, seemed to be as well as could be done. Whether this 
gain can be maintained is yet to be determined, but a more 
hepeful feeling is expressed and it is believed that before 
the close of the second quarter of the year some more per 
manent improvement will be noticeable. 

Inquiries have hardly been as numerous as they were the 
previous few weeks. They are still usually confined to sin- 
gle tool propositions, with an occasional small lot coming 
out; mostly, however, of the smaller classes of tools. Sales 
have been almost entirely of the smaller and medium sized 
tools—drill presses. Small lathes and grinders have had the 
best sale. while an occasional order has been taken for a 
milling machine, boring mill or a larger lathe. 

The foreign demand, as far as machine tools are con- 
cerned, shows practically no change. There has heen a bet 
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ter demand for some of the power transmission specialties, 
and manufacturers of these lines report a considerable in- 
crease in orders. 

The second-hand machinery market about holds its own. 
The demand is not large, but there has been a fair sprinkling 
of business coming out from week to week, and dealers re- 
port more inquiry. Both metal and woodworking machinery 
are reported in fairly active demand, with a moderate inquiry 
for second-hand pumps, engines and boilers of medium size. 

There is little change in the situation as far as the foun- 
dry trade is concerned. The demand continues light, reflect- 
ing the general condition of the machinery and building 
trades. No particular gains have been made in the output 
of either steel or gray iron casting plants, and the business 
taken continues largely of a day to day character. 

Announcement has been made of a contract awarded to 
John PDobbling. York. Pa., for an extension of the Hanover 
street railroad from Hanover to Littletown, Pa., by the way 
of McSherrytown, a distance of 7 miles. Another extension 
is projected from McSherrytown to Oxford, a distance of 
some 5 miles. 

The Standard Engineering Company, Land Title Build- 
ing. was the lowest bidder at $127,667 for furnishing a power 
plant and equipment for the Great Lakes Naval Station for 
the United States Government, bids for which were recently 
opened. This work includes a battery of boilers, direct con- 
nected engines and four 175-kw. electric generators. A heat- 
ing plant is included as part of the equipment. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royers- 
ford. Pa., has discontinued the manufacture of cast iron 
pulleys as a branch of its business, and will dispose of the 
entire equipment for their manufacture, including molding 
machines, turning machines and other equipment. This 
company reports a fair demand for its line of punch and 
shearing machinery, a recent order being for a No. 2 ma- 
chine for the Ellis Keystone Agricultural Works, Pottstown. 
Pa. In its power transmission department business is not 
reported active, orders being largely of a hand to mouth 
character. 

Sealed proposals will be opened April 2 at the office of 
the Board of Education, room 392, City Hall, by the superin- 
tendent, department of supplies, Board of Public Education, 
for mechanical and other equipment to be installed in the 
Southern and Central manual training high schools. The 
equipment required is largely composed of the smaller classes 
of machine tools. &c., including six drill presses, six grinders, 
a band saw, and a combination wood lathe. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company reports an in- 
creased demand for its line of pressed steel shaft hangers, 
particularly from abroad. Some little improvement has also 
been noted in the domestic demand, one order for 400 hang- 
ers having been taken from a concern in the Middle West 
and another for 100 hangers from parties in Iowa. An order 
for 60 extra large hangers has been received from Vienna, 
Austria, while good orders have been taken from other for- 
eign countries and from Canada. While an improvement has 
been noted in sales recently, the demand is still reported 
somewhat irregular. 


The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of molding 
machines, reports some improvement in the demand, particu- 
larly from the Middle West, where sales have recently been 
made of split pattern and jolt ramming machines. Several 
installations of the Ph, Bonvillain & E. Ronceray types of 
machines and equipment have about been completed, and the 
demand for this class of equipment is reported good. The 
Mumford Company has now become pretty well established 
in its new quarters, 1223-1225 Spring street. to which it 
recently removed its office and showrooms. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1908. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until April 7 for four 
electric motors, seven induction motors, one boiler, one en 
gine lathe, one drill, and other supplies for the Eastern 
navy yards. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
April 20, circular No. 434, for engine, power hammer, belt 
driven punch, power shears, blacksmith drills, forges, tin 
smiths’ punches and other supplies. 

The following bids were opened March 24 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 21.—Item 1, ammonia compression plant—Bidder 60 


De La Vergne Machine Company, New York. $13.200; 73, Frick 
Company, Wayneshoro, Pa., $9000; 214, Vilter Mfg. Company. 
Milwaukee, Wis., $9350; 227, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa.., 


SSROH. 
Class 71.—Fifty pneumatic scaling hammers and spare parts 
-Bidder 39, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio, $1531.80; 51, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
$925.60: 107, Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
110, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl.. 
$1007.35 : 159, George Oldham & Son Company, Frankford, Pa.. 






$1382: 197, Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis. 
Mc., $1700. 
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Class 72.—Wive pneumatic hammers and spare parts—Bidder 
39, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $165: 
51, Chicago Pnenmatic ool Company, New York, $119.90; 107, 
Helwig Mfg. Compary, St. Paul, Minn., $147.75; 110, Independ- 
ent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIL, $127.35 ; 159, George 
Oldham & Son Company, Frankford, Pa., $172.75; 197, Standard 
Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., $170. 

Class 73.—Three pneumatic hammers and spare parts—Bid- 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
; 51, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, 
107, Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., $97.80; 
110, Independent Fneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, I1l., $79.25 ; 
159, George Oldham & Son Company, Frankford, Pa., $92.45 ; 
197. Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
$105. 

Class 74.—Six nonreversible pneumatic drilling machines and 
spare parts—Bidder 39, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, $329.20; 51, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
York, $230. 116, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi 
cago, lll., $277.26; 197, Standard Railway Equipment Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., $402. 

Class 75.—Six pneumatic wood boring machines and spare 
parts—Bidder 51, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York. 
$230.25; 110, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
lll., $277.86; 197, Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., $384. 

Class 76.— One pipe yoke riveter and spare parts—Bidder 51. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $214.70; 231, 
Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $237 and $765. 

Class 77 One pneumatic tube cleaner and spare parts— 
Bidder 5, Thomas Andrews Mfg. Company, Rockaway, N. J.. 
$235.20; 35, James S. Clark, New York, $711.50; 126, Liberty 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $499.75. 

Class 81.—One motor driven punch 
Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, $1200; 101, Hilles & 
Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., $895; 129, Long & Allstatter 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $980; 161, Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Comapny, New York, $957; 200, Scully Steel & Iron Company. 
Chicago, I1l., $1055 ; 206, Toledo Machine Tool Company, Toledo 
Ohio, $1033 : 221, Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich., $829. 

Class 101.—One motor driven gate shear—Bidder 44, Cleve 
land Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, $5925 ; 57, Camden 
Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $4450; 101, Hilles & Jones Company. 








Bidder 44, Cleveland 





Wilmington, Del., $4985 29, Long & Allstatter Company, Ham 
ilton, Ohio, $5984; 237, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa.. 
£6817 ; 238, Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $7150 


und $7225. 

Class 136.—Six hydranlic jacks—Bidder 20, Brooklyn Forge 
& Supply Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., $297.60; 23, Batcheller, 
Clark & Batcheller, New York, $282.45; 33, William Wirt, Clark 
& Son, Baltimore, Md.. $305.28; 79, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $283.20; 94, R. W. Geldart, New York, $293.94; 123, J. R. 
Kendall, Washington. D. C., $258; 134, Manhattan Supply Com- 
pany, New York, $282: 144, Montgomery & Co., New York, $282: 
i45, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $296.28; 164, S. N. 
Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., $300; 179, J. B. Roach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $255.20; 191, H. A. Rogers Company, New 
York, $291: 207, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York. 
£279.60 ; 212, Vermilye & Power, New York, $275.75. 


The following bids were opened at the office of the su- 
perintendent of United States Capitol Building and Grounds, 
Washington, March 21, for a 60-ton electric traveling crane: 


Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $9245; 
M. K. Kellogg Company, Jersey City, N. J., $9390; Pawling & 
Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., $11,300; Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl., $9520; Modern Steel Struct 
ural Company, Waukesha. Wis., $8700; Morgan Engineering 
Company, New York, $9390; Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa., $9000; Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $10,995 : 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. New York City, $8475: Case Mfe 


Company. Columbus. Ohio. $10.500; Northern. Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich.. $9275-—if cast steel trolley sides are 


used, add $235; Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $8240 
if awarded contract on a four-wheel crane will furnish same 
for $7990. 


The following bids were opened for an engine and com- 
pressor for the Humboldt Bay fog signal, Cal.: 


Western Gas Engine Company, Los Angeles, Cal., $1617.50. 
accepted; Northwestern Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., $2400: 
Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1820, $2754.54 
and $2941.50; Union Gas Engine Company, East Oakland, Cal.. 
$2368; Rix Compressed Air & Drill Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., $1605, incomplete. 


The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened November 26: 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, class 171. 
75 pneumatie scaling hammers, $1382; 172, 30 pneumatic calk- 
ing hammers, $651.90: 173, 95 pneumatic chipping and calking 
hammers, $1986.30: 174, three pneumatic hammers, $65.90; 175. 
20 pneumatic hammers, $616.60; 176, 40 pneumatic hammers. 
$1233.20; 177, 15 pneumatic hammers, $469.10; 178, 25 non 
reversible pneumatic drilling machines, $965.85; 179, 40 non 
reversible pneumatic drilling machines, $1706; 186, 20 pneu- 
matic breast drilis, $522.70; 187, 10 pneumatic drilling ma 
chines, $792.90; 188, 12 pneumatic drilling machines, $1004.10: 
191, 20 pneumatic holderson, $300; 192, two jamd riveters. 
$162.40; 193, three jamd riveters, $237.40; 194, 20 electric 
breast drills, $781.80; 195, 20 electric drilling machines, $882.40 ; 
196, 20 electric drilling machines, $1424.70; 197, five electric 
ata machines, $408.30; 198, five electric drilling machines. 
¥510. 

Independent I’neumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl., class 
182, 20 nonreversible drilling machines, $1576.90; 183, two pneu 
matic boring machines, $586.60; 184, 20 pneumatic boring ma 
chines, $1185 : 185, 10 pneumatic boring machines, $595.50 ; 190. 
four five rolling and tapping machines, $256.30. 

Class 189, 12 pneumatic drilling machines, has been canceled 


Tnder bids opened March 3 for machinery for the navy 
yerds, the Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., has been 
awarded class 91, one band saw mill equipment, $9397.20. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, circualr No. 426, bids for 
which were opened March 16: 


Motley, Green & Co., New York, class 6, two duplex steam 


pumps, $1370 
Phenix Iron Works. Meadville, Pa., 


tubular boilers, $1570. 


- 


class 7, two vertica! 
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HARDWARE 


HE subject of freights is for merchants and manu- 
T facturers a complicated one, and on this account 
usually receives less attention than its importance repre 
sented in dollars and cents demands. Recent legislatioa 
in some respects may seem to simplify it and to give 
the ordinary shipper of small or medium quantities a de- 
gree of protection against overcharges, while it tends in 
various ways to conserve his rights and promote his in- 
terests. There is, however, still sufficient complexity in 
the management of freights—securing the delivery uf 
goods at the lowest cost and under the most favorable 
conditions—to commend a proper care of this important 
matter to many who are too much accustomed to accept 
charges and conditions as they find them and to neglect 
details of routing, classification, rates, the receipt of com- 
modities in good condition, &c. Knowledge and care in 
this department would, however, yield results in more 
than one way directly advantageous. With the large 
concerns these details are of sufficient importance to 
justify the employment of competent persons whose busi- 
ness it is to look after freights and transportation of 
goods coming in and going out. With houses doing a 
manufacturing or a distributing business of much less vol- 
ume the conditions are very different. Such firms or com- 
panies cannot afford to employ a traffic manager to attend 
exclusively to freight matters, and these are handled 
by members of the management as part of their ordinary 
routine. They are apt to lack familiarity with the sub- 
ject and are consequently unable to grapple in a prac- 
tical manner with the problems presented, and are thus 
frequently subjected to imposition and overcharges which 
with proper care and vigilance might have been pre- 
vented, In view of these conditions the articles we are 
publishing from time to time on this subject, especially 
as relating to the shipments of merchants and manufac- 
turers of moderate standing, will be found, we believe, 
instructive and helpful, written as they are by persons 
in direct contact with transportation matters and thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject theoretically and prac- 
tically. To aid in the discussion of the subject we invite 
inquiries and suggestions from our readers, with a view 
to our furnishing information which will be of the great- 
est practical usefulness to them in connection with their 
attention to freight matters. 


The cash dis‘ount coupon is the latest form of trad- 
ing stamp scheme in which promoters are trying to in- 
terest the retail merchant. In connection, however, with 
its introduction in a New England city the Business 
Men’s Association there took up the matter and through 
its president published in the local paper a formal warn- 
ing against those who were fathering the plan. The 
notice, which is formally signed, advises investigation of 
the promoters’ claims regarding subscribers secured and 
explains that the scheme has been disapproved by the 
association’s committee. Organized opposition to the 
scheme is certainly to be commended, and this method 
of opposing it should be effective. The inception of most 
such practices is in the playing of one merchant against 
another, and this tends to result injuriously to the gen- 
eral interests of the town or city. Where there is a local 
merchants’ association such a method of introducing a 
trading stamp or any other doubtful form of advertising 


or trade inducement should be impossible, for members 
can consult together and in their mutual understanding 
act intelligently in turning down the proposition. At- 
tempts to revive the trading stamp scheme in any form 
should be frowned upon; it has no place among legitimate 


business methods. 


Condition of Trade. 


The influence of the caution and conservatism which 
characterize trade in practically all branches is felt in 
more than one direction. It tends on the one hand to 
prevent manufacturers from pursuing an aggressive pol- 
icy in the production and marketing of their goods. The) 
are accordingly keeping down the output of their facto 
ries by running only part time and with considerably 
diminished forces. In following this course they are at 
the same time keeping close to shore financially and 
avoiding an undue accumulation of product which might 
be troublesome to carry and would constitute something 
of a menace to the market. Their conservatism is, how- 
ever, seen also in the degree of steadiness with which 
prices are maintained. With the situation, in which 
there are several elements of weakness, it is to the credit 
of manufacturers in most lines that prices have not be- 
come more seriously demoralized. The present period of 
reaction from the heavy pressure of business which has 
for so long been a feature of the market is noticeable 
for the selfrestraint exercised by manufacturers and the 
efforts made by them with a view to sustaining the mar- 
ket as a whole. The conservatism of buyers on the other 
hand naturally and indeed necessarily operates in the 
limiting of the volume of business, as orders are placed 
as a rule only for such quantities as the immediate exi- 
gencies of trade require. This reluctance to buy freely 
is encouraged by the general disposition on the part of 
the public to economize, and even in the agricultural sec- 
tions where there is much less of the effect of distrust 
and financial disturbance than is experienced in the cities 
and industrial centers, the curtailment of business is no- 
ticeable and in some cases marked. An illustration of 
this is seen in the diminished business, according to gen- 
eral report, of the great catalogue houses. In these cir- 
cumstances the business which is doing must be charac- 
terized in general as of moderate volume, but varying 
materially according to the location and kind of goods. 
In the heavy products and materials concerned in rail- 
road and large work the demand is decidedly sluggish, 
and mechanics’ tools, except in the agricultural sections, 
are moving slowly. Seasonable goods give little reason 
for complaint and constitute a good proportion of the 
current demand. While the finer goods in the line of 
Shelf and general Hardware are suffering less than 
Heavy Hardware and the cruder products, an important 
feature of the market which must be taken into account 
is the diminished consumption of iron, suggesting ques- 
tions as to the future course of prices in this material. 
Thus far the great interests are working together with 
commendable conservatism, and the policy pursued by 
them has had an excellent effect on the market, the ad- 
vantages of which continue to be experienced by the 
trade. There is reason to hope that the disposition to 
united action along conservative lines will prevent too 
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early and too radical reduction in values. Whatever may 
be anticipated in this direction, the proper policy for 
Hardware merchants, large and small, is to conduct their 
business conservatively and hopefully, making the best 
of the present opportunities, and seeing to it that their 
caution is accompanied by courage and energy, with per- 
sistent efforts to market goods wisely and successfully. 


Chicago. 


Whatever may be said of trade conditions generally 
and the probable effect of this or that influence upon the 
financial or industrial developments of the future, it is a 
fact that, notwithstanding the indisputable evidences of 
depression which mark the present situation, there is a 
strong disposition among Hardwaremen throughout the 
Middle West to regard the outcome with hopeful equa- 
nimity, tempered, of course, by sane moderation in a fore- 
cast of results. In the various assemblages of retail 
dealers gathered in the recent State conventions, and at 
that of the national convention held last week at St. 
Louis, the expressions heard concerning trade prospects 
were reassuring in that they reflect not oversanguine 
hope, but rather a firm confidence in the development of 
a fair volume of business during the coming season. The 
prevalence of springlike weather has perceptibly quick- 
ened consumptive demand, which in turn can reasonably 
be expected to result in more replenishment orders from 
the retail trade; for, according to accepted estimates, 
stocks are generally below normal, and when seasonable 
lines begin to move should require frequent renewals. 
In reviewing the progress of current events the natural 
tendency is to compare present results with those of last 
vear, which, so far at least as volume goes, were admit- 
tedly abnormal. Measured, however, by the average of 
previous years the business of March will suffer little by 
contrast. Considering the pressure of competition be- 
tween manufacturers growing out of eagerness to secure 
their respective shares of available orders, the general 
level of values has been more evenly maintained than 
might have been expected. There is inevitably more or 
less weakness noted in some lines, but in the heavy sta- 
ples. such as Wire and Wire preducts, there are no im- 
portant lapses from regular price schedules. However, 
the strongest supporters of the policy of sustaining prices 
made no concealment of the fact that ultimate readjust- 
ment may become necessary, but before contrary winds 
compel a shifting of the market course all sails will have 
been trimmed and set to make the tack without the ca- 
reening strain of an unexpected squall. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM CoMPANyY.—" As the days begin to 
lengthen, trade begins to strengthen,” and we believe 
from reports we are getting from different sections of the 
country that the “advance agent of prosperity” is on the 
road again. Take, for instance, the splendid showing of 
the United States Steel Corporation just published—that 
is, the immense business done by it last year and the en- 
couraging reports given of orders placed in January and 
February of this year—namely, 25 per cent. more in Jan- 
uary than December, and February 25 per cent. more 
than January. This report goes a long way to express 
a hopeful view of the future. The large order recently 
given by the New York Central Railroad for over a hun- 
dred locomotives, and for many tons of steel rails, is a 
good omen of the starting of new railroad business. 

Now that the United States Supreme Court have de- 
clared that some of the drastic laws that were passed by 
some State legislatures are unconstitutional, it may have 
the effect on capitalists to turn more money into the chan- 
nels of railroad and transportation companies, enabling 
them to renew and increase their facilities, which, we 
all know, is greatly needed. In the last four months the 
purchases of the railroad companies have been very small. 
They have been working up all the odds and ends that 
were thrown in the junk pile or scrap heap, but there is 
not much left, and they are getting now to the point 
where they have got to make purchases and not only refit 
old engines, cars, tracks, &¢c., but build new equipment, 
and just as soon as this starts in, which bids fair to be 
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soon, it will go a long way toward reviving trade and 
traffic in the supply line, for confidence is being restored. 

The business sentiment seems to be more cheerful all 
around. Of course, we understand the actual progress in 
commercial channels is always slow, but there is a little 
improvement each week, and the opening up of spring 
will stimulate the trade very much. 

To show how well our securities are thought of abroad 
it is reported that during the recent panic Holland in- 
vestors purchased from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 United 
States Steel common stock; German investors also pur- 
chased large blocks of this stock. The transfer books 
of the Steel Corporation, it is said, show that 150,000 to 
200,000 shares of their stock were entered on their books 
with foreign addresses. This goes to prove the confi- 
dence that our brothers on the other side of the Atlantic 
have in our industrial corporations. 

If the continued economies and savings of our people 
keep on we are going to accumulate a great surplus. For 
instance, say each person saves 5 cents a day, then 80,000- 
000 people would save $4,000,000 daily, and in a year it 
would amount to $1,400,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. It is 
said our prosperity from 1900 to 1906 led us into a career 
of gambling and extravagance, and now we are on the 
other tack. and the depression through which we have 
passed will have a very beneficial effect, we believe, and 
many people will lay aside many dollars for future use 
that will come in very handy in future deals. 

The general trend in the Hardware business in this 
section is very fair. Orders for spring goods are coming 
in quite freely and such orders are well assorted, show- 
ing that the stocks are light in the hands of the retailer 
and they are not afraid to purchase in a liberal manner 
for their immediate wants. They are a little timid, how- 
ever, about tackling futures, but they will get over this 
very soon, with the opening of spring weather and bright 
skies, and with cheerful and hopeful conditions we will 
all feel better and take hold of business affairs with re- 
newed energy. You cannot keep good men down long and 
the business communities are asserting themselves all 
over the country, and we are having and looking for bet- 
ter trade conditions from now on. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoOMPANY.—Since our 
last report conditions have not materially changed. The 
volume of business with the Hardware jobbing houses 
seems to be about 20 per cent. less in the spring months 
this year than it has been in former years. Jobbers and 
retailers do not seem anxious to do business without a 
profit; consequently, prices are pretty well maintained. 
The foundries, of which there are quite a number in the 
city, are curtailing their cutput by running four days in 
the week instead of six, as they haven’t found sufficient 
demand for their product to justify them in running full 
time. We have had some beautiful weather in the past 
10 days, and the preliminary work for producing the crop 
for 1908 is well under way. Collections are about as 
usual at this season of the year. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—This week 
our correspondence has been neglected. Have not even 
had time to think up an article for The Iron Age. All 
the Hardware jobbers of this city have been busy enter- 
taining the delegates to the National Retail Hardware 
Association, which has been holding its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis this week. 

All of us have enjoyed this convention very much. 
The same rivalry that has always existed in this city be- 
tween the several Hardware jobbers in selling goods, has 
come to the front in a friendly way, in entertaining the 
delegates. Each jobber has attempted to outdo the 
other, and as a result we are told our guests cannot com- 
plain of any lack of hospitality. 

When the writer was in Boston seeking the conven- 
tion for the city of St. Louis, he made some pretty strong 
promises. The delegates tell me that they find these 
promises have been fulfilled. If this is true, we have 
every reason to feel satisfied. 

Notwithstanding the cempetition in the way of en- 
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tertainment, as far as we know there has not been an 
unpleasant or disagreeable incident. 

The writer will say frankly he enjoyed the Boston 
convention more than the St, Louis meeting, but prob- 
ably this year there were more responsibilities on his 
shoulders. 

We congratulate our sister city, Milwaukee, on ob- 
taining the convention for next year, and we are sure 
the delegates will meet with a warm welcome in that 
city. 

We will now proceed to clean up the accumulation of 
work on our desks, and if any of our correspondents are 
impatient at the delays in replying to their letters we 
trust they will accept our apologies. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrc. CoMpany.—The market 
continues to improve slowly. The value of each order is 
being somewhat increased, and it really looks as though 
we were having a wave of genuine spring trade. 
Whether this is destined to last or whether we shall have 
another period of quiet in May and June is the question. 
A good many astute buyers think it likely that we shall 
experience the latter. Manufacturers generally admit 
the partial employment only of their plants, and we all 
have to talk very bravely in order to keep prices on the 
present level. The railroads have taken heart since the 
last decision, but we never know what morning we are to 
wake up and find a new lot of suggestions from national 
headquarters as to what should be done in the shops and 
warehouses and in all the callings of life. 

The employment of Government agents or detectives 
to look into the matter of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company, seems to be generally conceded. What 
the result of their reports was has never been published, 
but for the time being the proposed reduction of wages 
has been withheld. When there is not enough work for 
all it means that some have to go altogether, or that all 
have to stand their share of the reduction. Nearly all 
institutions, particularly railroads, may thus be obliged to 
operate at a loss until a readjustment in all departments 
takes place. Just how to make a profit is certainly the 
province of those who have been elected to the leading 
positions in the manaegment, and it is pretty rough to be 
told by an outsider how, even if he speak ex cathedra. 
The demand for Athletic Goods is marked. We cannot 
remember when more interest has been taken in baseball, 
and tennis and golf promise to claim their share. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANy.—Figures are funny 
fellows. Figures of speech; figures as used in printed 
interviews, and, we fancy, in a good many unauthorized 
statistics given in the last three or four months, are 
going to make a lot of us see the wisdom in the cor- 
rected version of the old Saw, “ Figures can’t lie.” But 
“ Liars can figure.” 

During the last few months any optimistic plain citi- 
zen, who ventured to express the opinion that times were 
not so awfully bad, and that they were getting better, 
was apt to be confronted with an array of figures, show- 
ing the decreasing clearing house statements; the great 
number of idle freight cars and locomotives, and the con- 
stantly decreasing business of the railroads, as shown in 
their monthly statements, all of which were very con- 
vincing, especially if he had no means of knowing any- 
thing about the other side; if, for instance, he did not 
know that a goodly number of freight cars were apt to 
be idle in the winter, and remember that sometimes cor- 
porations are tempted to make the figures in their reports 
serve the double purpose of checking a labor demonstra- 
tion, and proving that there had been too much politics in 
connection with business. 

We feel that even the most determined opponents of 
the Administration’s policy toward corporations will be 
agreeably surprised at the end of the year when the true 
balance sheet is struck, and we welcome the approach of 
warm weather, which will give us all less opportunity to 
read the newspapers, and more to get our hands soiled 
with work out of doors. 
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If Mother Nature has heard anything of the hard 
times she has given no intimation thus far of having 
been in the least disturbed by it, as from all accounts 
crops are coming forward, if anything, earlier than a 
year ago. The demand for seasonable Hardware has 
been quite noticeable, for its increase within the last fort- 
night; collections are better and money fairly abundant. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLron.—The warm weather of the last 
few days has given an impetus to business in the lines of 
Agricultural Tools, and indicates that the farming com 
munity is getting ready for business. Very soon the “ Man 
with the Hoe” will be greatly in evidence. A little more 
warm weather will also stimulate the demand for hot 
weather supplies, and the Refrigerator, the Ice Cream 
Freezer, the Hammock and the Lawn Swing will be great- 
ly needed, and not classed as luxuries either. 

In the plan of creation the uselessness of the ordinary 
house fly and of the mosquito has been quoted, but when 
we think of the great amount of business in Wire Cloth 
and in Secreen Doors and Windows resulting from their 
activity we think they should really be put on the sal- 
aried list of the Hardware trade, as they are important 
adjuncts in the distribution of these goods. 

The demand for Building Hardware, while improving, 
has not yet reached the proportions of last year. Lumber 
and some other materials may be somewhat lower, but 
labor still continues high, and while many are out of work 
yet theré seems to be little disposition to announce any 
voluntary reduction in the rate of wages for skilled 
mechanics. 

Business in the mining sections is undoubtedly quiet, 
while it is equally dull in the lumber districts, but with 
these exceptions outside of the manufacturing centers, 
the activity of trade is undoubtedly increasing, depend- 
ing upon the absolute necessities of a population whose 
daily consumption of goods is enormous, and who have 
undoubtedly more wealth per capita than any other na- 
tion en the face of the earth. 


New Orleans. 


Woopwarpb, WicHT & Co.—There is a little better de- 
mand coming in now with the beginning of spring, but 
it is still fitful, still on the hand to mouth order, and 
no large stock orders are being placed by any one. At 
the same time, there is a substantially better feeling 
among everybody here. While we do not see any actual 
betterment, perhaps, except in the way the bank reserves 
are getting on, yet at the same time we are all feeling 
cheerful. We have the outlook for good crops, and have 
got ourselves to a certain degree adjusted to the new 
conditions. 

We all look for the next 60 days to tell the story of 
the crisis. If the improvement reported by our Northern 
friends, who have been down here to escape the cold 
weather, continues, and if we begin to see actual im- 
provement here, we expect to see the orders coming out 
in more solid blocks of stuff and not quite so much 
variety and so little weight to a wagonload. 

The lumber industry is particularly dependent upon 
the next 60 days, but cotton, rice and sugar are also in- 
terested. The last three industries feel that if the next 
60 days are as good as the last two or three weeks, we 
have every prospect for good crops and good business. 

A great deal of improvement is going on in the city 
here in the way of municipal work—drainage, sewerage 
and paving—and this has tended to keep enough labor 
employed and still enable us all to get a fair day’s work 
for a day’s labor. 

Collections are coming in quite a little better than 
they were before, and we are all of us getting paid in 
full now, instead of being paid on account. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—Trade during last half 
of March has improved considerably, and has now reached 
fair proportions. The increase in this period has been in 
about the usual relative ratio with that of preceding 
years, and if this condition holds during the balance of 
the spring, as it very probably will do, the situation will 
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be favorable at the closing of the first half of the year. 
At that time the determining factor will be the condition 
of the grain and grass crops. About the usual amount of 
small grain will be seeded this season, and the same may 
be expected of corn and other crops. 

The weather throughout March has been open and 
mild, as the entire winter has been; so much so indeed as 
to have rendered it unnecessary for those to go to milder 
climates during the winter who wish to avoid the rigor 
of our normal vears. 

The trade is watching closely the movements of manu- 
facturers in the maintenance of prices, and hopes to see 
the production lessened in cases in which this is neces- 
sary rather than have prices cut. 

The efforts of all the manufacturers who are working 
on this line are fully appreciated. 

Collections are about up to expectations. 


Portland, Oregon. 


FaminGc, Haines & McCatmMan.—Prospects for busi- 
ness in this section of the country continue to improve. 
All lines of business are looking up, especially lumber. 
Lumbering was dead for a time, but more and more mills 
are beginning to operate, and some of those in export 
business are working double shifts. 

As near as anybody can tell at this very early date 
crops will be good this year, and if people would only 
devote their attention to business instead of worrying 
about politics, we can see no reason why this sfould not 
be a profitable year on the Pacific Coast. 

The recent slump came at a time when really its 
effects were beneficial to the jobbers on this coast, as 
they were beginning to stretch out a good deal more than 
their capital justified, and to extend in some cases longer 
credits than were businesslike. These bad habits were 
just beginning, and the recent flurry brought them to 
a realization of this bad policy before they had gone far 
enough to really injure themselves. To-day on the coast, 


_and especially in Portland, business is on a better foot- 


ing, we believe, than it was one year ago; that is to say, 
while all of us are not doing as much business as at that 
time, the business we are doing is safer, saner and, in 
the long run, more profitable. This we think will apply 
not only to the Hardware business, but to all lines. 

The fact that Portland was not affected other than 
superficially by the recent panic is to a certain extent 
indicated by a comparison of real estate values, which 
have at the very least maintained the level reached just 
before the flurry. In some cases transfers have been 
made at 10 and 15 per cent. advance over the prices 
asked at that time. Building permits continue to be 
issued in large numbers for dwelling and apartment 
houses, and bank clearances compared with those of 
the same time last year are considerably higher than 
those of any other city on the coast. However, the rest 
of the coast is. we believe, sharing to a great extent in 
the better business conditions, and we look forward to 
a good year on the whole coast. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Orders covering specifications and new 
business are being received by the mills in fair volume. 
There is urgency expressed in many instances for prompt 
shipments, showing stocks in merchants’ hands are light. 
Orders are restricted to conservative quantities, which in- 
dicates that they are designed to cover near-by require- 
ments, and that buyers see no reason for anticipating 
supplies for extended periods. There is no indication of 
an immediate change in prices, and demand is less than 
the capacity of the mills, which are to some extent cur- 
tailing production. Regular prices are reported as being 
maintained. Quotations are as follows, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Ce SU, « . oh ua suns beh son acead cee eos ke'ee ce $2.05 
CCRFROME DOTS CO WEEE GOTOMIMES, 20 c ccc ccccwwsecccvesess 2.10 

New York.—The number of kegs of Wire Nails sold 
in small lots at store during the month of March was 
larger than for the preceding month. The increased sales 


did not, however, represent a very large volume of busi- 
ness. Nail houses are represented as maintaining regu- 
lar prices, but it is reported that jobbing houses some- 
times shade prices when Hardware is also sold. Regu 
lar quotations are on the basis of $2.40 for small lots at 
store. 

Chicago.—The hesitation shown in the movement of 
other mill products is not apparent in Nails and Wire. 
Specifications and new business are being furnished in 
fairly good volume, and there is an increasing amount of 
urgency in the demands of buyers for prompt shipment. 
Present indications point to continued improvement under 
the influence of more rapid consumption, which can rea- 
sonably be expected as spring advances. Quotations are 
as follows: $2.23 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car 
lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than 
car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of business in Wire Nails 
is being placed with the mills, but the trade is placing 
orders very conservatively and only for actual needs, 
purchases being smaller in volume than at this time last 
year. There does not seem to be need of buyers anticipat- 
ing requirements, as the mills are able.to fill orders 
promptly, and there is no prospect that prices of Wire 
Nails will be any higher in the near future. As a rule 
prompt shipments are asked on orders being placed, this 
indicating that stocks held by jobbers are light. We are 
advised that regular prices are being absolutely main- 
tained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

a ek NE 2s Ses Badin d oes aea'e MOR ee eee $2.05 
Carian’ ots to Dein MePORAREAs «oo 6kis coc 6c cdiccwseices 2.10 

Cut Nails.—The movement of Cut Nails continues 
slow and in small quantities, for present requirements. 
Mills continue to cut down production to actual needs, 
but there appears to be no improvement in prices or de- 
mand. Concessions are being made on regular Steel Nail 
quotations, which are as follows: $2.05 base, per keg for 
ecarload lots at mill. Iron Nails generally should com- 
mand about 10 cents more than Steel. 

New York.—A comparatively light demand for Cut 
Nails characterizes the local market. Regular quotations 
are said to be adhered to by Nail houses, but it is re- 
ported that Hardware jobbers sometimes shade prices 
when other goods are sold. Quotations are on the basis 
of $2.30 per keg for small lots, at store. 


Chicago.—In spite of the restriction of output by the 
mills demand lags behind supply. There is very little 
doing in the local market and jobbers’ stocks continue 
adequate for all requirements. There is a hopeful pros- 
pect for a moderate degree of improvement when build- 
ing operations become more active, and with a continu- 
ance of favorable weather there ought soon to be a de- 
cided betterment in the demand for Shingle Nails at 
least. Regular quotations are still being shaded 10 cents 
a keg or more. Chicago quotations are as follows: Iron 
Cut Nails, carloads, to jobbers, $2.38; to retailers, $2.43; 
Steel, to jobbers, in carloads, $2.28: to retailers, $2.33. 


Pittsburgh.—There is no improvement, either in de- 
mand or prices, and the Cut Nail trade is very far from 
being in a satisfactory condition to the mills. Output is 
only about 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. of what it was at 
this time last year, wihle the trade is placing orders only 
for small lots and actual needs, not being disposed to an- 
ticipate requirements. It is Gaimed that Cut Nail mills 
that have to buy Steel Plate in the open market are not 
able to make any money on Cut Nails at present prices. 
The mills are endeavoring to hold prices and are cutting 
down output to meet actual requirements, but the jobbing 
trade is cutting more or less. We quote Steel Cut Nails 
at $1.90 to $1.95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload lots, and 
about $2 for small lots, to which freight to point of de- 
livery is added. Iron Cut Nails’ are about $2.05, at 
maker’s mill. 

Barb Wire.—An improved demand is apparent, as 
weather conditions permit active work in Fence building. 
This is becoming more general in other sections than in 
the South, where consumption of Barb Wire has been in 
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evidence for some time. Buyers, however, are conserva- 
tive in their purchases, not being inclined to accumulate 
large stocks. Prices are being maintained at regular quo- 
tations, according to information from the mills. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
By $2.50 
a ee ere 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.............e6. 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.—Fence building is now in general progress 
in nearly all sections of the country, and dealers’ stocks 
are beginning to move freely. Encouraged by a liberal 
consumptive demand orders are coming out without hesi- 
tation, and a growing volume of tonnage is being booked 
by the mills. The outlook for a satisfactory business 
through the spring months is most promising. Prices are 
reported to be firm and unchanged. We quote as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots. Painted, $2.38; Gal- 
vanized, $2.68; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.43; Gal- 
vanized, $2.73: retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, Bright, in car lots, 
$2.35: Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents 
extra. with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The volume of business from the West 
und Northwest is reported to be increasing, while from 
the South it has been fairly active for some time. Con- 
sumers are not placing as large orders as at this time last 
year, being disposed to limit purchases to actual needs 
and not‘carry large stocks. The mills are able to make 
prompt deliveries, and there is no probability of higher 
prices for some time at least. We are advised that the 
market is firm. and that regular prices are being held. 
Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal 
SOOETE, COTIORG BOCK... é xia clcccedincarsiaweewctie $2.50 
BURT OPE: CRTIORE 1GTHi 64 os choice doa eirrwees 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.35 2.65 


Plain Wire.—Early orders from manufacturers of 
Wire Fencing were not as large as at the same period 
last year, and increased consumption is anticipated from 
this source, while it is probable that orders will keep 
well within actual requirements. Mills are in a position 
to make prompt deliveries. Prices are reported as being 
maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
PO TOU SONNE Na cfS5. dae dle slaviaceds xo ewe wagweucsa $1.90 
nn, TE SINS A Sp Pork 6 5S aS Odd ira dedi ce ee< 1.95 

Chicago,—-Fence salesmen continue to report a growing 
demand, which in some parts of the country is not far 
behind that of last year. Having been very conservative 
in their purchases for anticipated requirements, it is not 
unlikely that Fence manufacturers will find it necessary 
to make material additions to their purchases. General 
firmness characterizes the market and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to job 
bers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.15. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new tonnage is being 
placed with the mills, but Fence manufacturers and other 
consumers are not disposed to anticipate requirements 
and are buying only such tonnage as their actual needs 
require. The mills are able to make prompt deliveries, 
and with no probability of any higher prices in the near 
future, there is no incentive for the trade to carry large 
stocks. We are advised that the market is firm, regular 
prices being maintained. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


Se EY CUO SiS see kawaW et ewiiae es vane Souk ...$1.90 
I II RG 5 ost cra wa aa iWin aoa eaeea uh eee ee 


Table Cutlery.—Leading manufacturers of Table Cut- 
lery have adopted a new schedule applying to Scale Tang 
goods by which their prices are established on a fairly 
uniform basis. The schedule is said to represent no im- 
portant changes in ruling quotations, either in the way 
of advances or declines. 





Padlocks.—As has doubtless been inferred by readers 
of The Iron Age, manufacturers of Padlocks have for 
several months been working in harmony, and prices have 
remained remarkably steady in the face of general mar- 
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ket conditions. Competition has been decidedly sharp 
in the past and prices on some classes of Padlocks, prin- 
cipally in the cheaper grades, have been kept down to an 
unprofitable level. In an effort to correct this situation, 
the manufacturers have been at work for some time 
classifying their goods according to uniform standards 
and endeavoring to establish a basis by which the lines 
of different makers could be intelligently compared. This 
task was a difficult one, involving much time and labor 
as well as moderation, since mutual concessions were of 
course necessary, but it has finally been accomplished to 
the satisfaction of all. Although no attempt has been 
made to establish a uniform basis of quotations in the 
way of lists and discounts, a complete readjustment of 
prices has been effected, withdrawals of old quotations 
having been sent out on Monday of this week. The new 
prices of the different manufacturers are now being 
nailed. They represent little change in Padlocks of the 
higher grade, but there are numerous changes in cheaper 
goods, for the reasons already suggested. While advances 
ure the more numerous, there are some declines, the ulti- 
mate result being to bring corresponding lines of the 
various makers into practically the same level. 


Coil Chain.—Irregularity in prices, to which attention 
has frequently been called in these columns, continues to 
characterize the market for Coil Chain. No tendency 
toward improvement has yet been observed, and quota- 
tions currently reported establish a level on %-in. Chain 
somewhat below $3.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Although prices 
are so low buyers are showing little disposition to lace 
orders beyond immediate requirements. 


Chisels and Drawing Knives.— While some lines of 
Tools are fairly steady, at least on the surface, there has 
been considerable irregularity in Chisels and Drawing 
Knives for many weeks, and at the present time a dis- 
count of 80, 10 and 10 per cent. is easily obtainable. 


Galvanized Ware.——It is announced this morning that 
leading manufacturers of Galvanized Ware have reduced 
their established prices 10 per cent. on regular Pails and 
Tubs and 5 per cent. on a few less important lines. The 
market for these goods has recently shown some irregu- 
larity, and the open cut does not come as a surprise to 
well informed members of the trade. 

Linseed Oil.—-Market conditions remain practically 

nehanged and demand is, for the most part, confined to 

sinall lots. Manufacturing consumers have purchased a 
few cars to cover immediate requirements. Stocks are 
generally light in the hands of manufacturers and buy- 
ers, which accounts for the firmness possessed by the 
market. Local quotations are as follows: In five-barrel 
lots, State and Western Raw, 40 to 42 cents; City Raw, 
48 to 44 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent per gallon 
advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The Savannah market continues 
firm at comparatively high prices, which are the result 
of other influences than demand. The new crop of Tur- 
pentine has begun to arrive at Southern points and there 
is consequently little confidence expressed that Savannah 
prices will continue at the present level. It is said an 
option has been taken on the independent tank supplies in 
the South. The New York market is represented by the 
following quotations: Oil Barrels, 56 to 56% cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 5644 to 57 cents. Locally demand 
is light. 

Rope.— Manufacturers who are putting forth exertions 
to get business notice some improvement in demand. 
This has a tendency to be spasmodic rather than regular, 
varying considerably from day to day. The wisdom of 
buyers in not laying in large stocks of Rope early in the 
year is apparent, when the weak and low market for 
Hemp is taken into consideration. Fair current Manila 
Hemp is only 4 cent higher than Sisal Hemp. The sup- 
ply of both classes of Hemp is largely in excess of de- 
mand, owing to general trade conditions. The following 
quotations for base sizes fairly represent the market: 
Pure Manila, 10% to 11 cents; B quality grades down tu 
8 to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 7% to 8 cents; lower grades 
Sisal, 64% to 7 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4-in. and up, 64 cents; 


No. 2 Jute, 14-in. and up, 5% cents. 
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Window Glass.—Demznd for Window Glass in the 
Central West shows a slight improvement, although car- 
load buying is not general. In the Eastern section of 
the country demand continues light. In New York and 
vicinity business is light, and prices are more or less ir- 
regular. The minimum prices recommended by the East- 
ern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as follows: 
Single strength, 90 and 25 per cent.; double strength, 90 
and 30 per cent. discount from jobbers’ list. These prices 
are, however, not closely adhered to. It is reported that 
the Colburn sheet drawing machine is now in successful 
operation. This is a machine for the manufacture of 
Window Glass by a continuous sheet drawing process. 
It is explained that the use of the machine practically 
eliminates skilled workmen, doing away with the neces- 
sity of blowers, snappers, or flatteners, cutters being the 
only skilled labor required. 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


AND THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 


Third Article. 
BY JOHN L. SARDY. 

MPORTERS of American Hardware complain about 
] the long time vessels from the United States take to 
discharge cargo. This does not apply to the first Aus 
tralian port of call, but as these steamers stop at every 
port, of which usually the last one is Brisbane, it takes 
about two months after the vessel has arrived at the first 
port before the importer at the last port gets his goods. 
This not only hampers American trade, but also com- 
pels the importer to pay for the goods before he gets 
them, which, uaturally enough, he does not like. and 
serves to send business to England and Germany which 
otherwise we would have. 


One Port Steamer Calls. 


What they would like to see is an American line of 
steamers going to alternate ports on one sailing and 
the other ports on the next, instead of stopping all along 
the coast. At the same time our trade with Australasia 
is not declining; the reverse is the case. A paragraph in 
one of the New Zealand papers is to the effect that “A 
steady increase in the importation of American goods is 
becoming a feature of local shipping. The local com- 
panies who act as agents for tramp lines agree that the 
expansion is unmistakable, though they are unable to 
give the cause.” 


American Files. 


A few years ago importations of American Files were 
only about 20 to 25 per cent. of the total. From this the 
trade has grown until now it reaches about 60 per cent. 
In former times the English File makers put up their 
goods in paper parcels, labeled with pen and ink. The 
American manner of packing in neat pasteboard boxes 
with clearly printed labels in different colors for different 
cuts, forced the English makers to do the same, and now 
they tell their customers that their Files are packed ac- 
cording to the American method; but American Files 
hold the sway and are preferred to any other make. 


Other American Goods in Large Demand. 


Gun Metal Steam Fittings have also shown a large 
American increase in the last 10 years. Of course, Amer- 
ican Tools and Machines, Locks, Hinges, &c., have to a 
considerable extent held the Australian market for years 
and a good trade also exists in American Household and 
suilders’ Hardware, to say nothing of Axe, Pick and 
Shovel Handles and Agricultural Implements. 

Although American Auger Bits are sold in Australasia 
the English made Mathieson Bit is the favorite for hard- 
wood, on account of its coarse point and single twist. It 
has a large sale, the 15-in. size retailing for 1 shilling 
(24 cents) each. 

As for Cutlery, the cheap sort is nearly all of German 
manufacture. The really good Cutlery is English, so it is 


said. 





German Hardware Coming In. 

Of late a lot of German Hardware has been coming 
into Australia, on account of steamship companies cut 
ting rates, which were brought down as low as two shil 
lings and 6 pence to 5 shillings per ton, instead of the 
usual rate of 25 shillings. At present the rate has risen, 
but it is still about half price, and German manufactur- 
ers are, and have been, benefiting largely, especially mak- 
ers of Enameled Ware, Lamps and Lamp Chimneys, and 
other low priced bulky articles. At the same time an 
American Lamp Chimney has such a good name in Aus- 
tralia that it keeps on holding its own. 

An English imitation of a well-known American Car- 
pet Sweeper appears to be gaining a strong foothold. Per- 
haps the American maker had better wake up and push 
his Carpet Sweeper, which, after all, is what they are 
inade for. 


Anthony Hordern @ Sons. 


It is not the purpose of these articles to advertise by 
name any particular firm, but a short account of a mam 
moth business, conducted on the other side of the world, 
of which Hardware forms a considerable part, may not 
be amiss. Nearly 90 years ago a progressive young man 
with more brains than capital started a small retail 
place of business in Sydney. This was early in the his- 
tory of the colony. The young man was Anthony Hor- 
dern, founder of the firm of Anthony Hordern & Sons, 
now being carried on by his grandson, Samuel Hordern, 
who has the ability of his grandfather, assisted by a 
capital said to be upward of £1,000,000 sterling.. It is 
required in wages and salaries alone about £1000 per day 
to run this immense establishment, the business of which 
in proportion to the population catered to is stated to be 
the largest of its kind in the world. Dry Goods, Cloth- 
ing, Hardware, Groceries, Furniture, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Wagons, Carriages—in fact, practically everything 
—can be supplied. The discovery of gold in 1851 gave 
the business a boom from which it has never receded, but 
has steadily advanced with the growth of the city. 

It may be interesting to note that the rules and reg- 
ulations of this enormous establishment are so well de- 
vised that one of our largest similar firms in the United 
States applied for a copy, which was gladly sent, and 
about two-thirds of them were adopted. 

The total area covered by the building, courtyards 
and adjuncts exceeds three acres, and the total front- 
ages to all streets, lanes and alleyways measure 2600 
ft. All this in the Southern Hemisphere in a compara- 
tively young city of only about 500,000 inhabitants! 

The whole of the Pitt street end of the establishment 
is devoted to Hardware, Domestic, Builders’, Horticul- 
tural and Household Fittings, Tradesmen’s Tools, Elec- 
trica] Accessories, Saddlery, Harness, Guns, and in fact 
every conceivable article in the Hardware and kindred 
lines. It is a gratifying fact to note that a good propor- 
tion of all this Hardware is of American manufacture, 
the firm’s trade with the United States being a most ex- 
tensive one. It is also noteworthy that the system of 
pheumatic cash tubes, said to be among the largest in 
the world, is American. 

Samuel Hordern, owner of and presiding over this 
wonderful business, is by no means inaccessible, but on 
the contrary is a polite, affable gentleman who puts on 
no airs, thoroughly understands the secret of efficient 
organization, wastes no time himself and has imbued his 
managers with the same excellent business trait. 


New York Exporters. 

Nearly all the American business done in Australasia 
is through the New York export shipping firms, to whom 
due credit must be given for developing our trade in this 
lucrative market. The traveler representing American 
manufacturers rarely obtains an actual order. All in 
good time the business reaches the manufacturer through 
the commission house. 


Rise in Real Estate. 
To show the vast increase in real estate values a 


single instance will suffice. In the early fifties an Eng- 
lish army officer was passing through Melbourne on his 
way to England. While waiting there for his ship the 
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first public auction sale of land took place, and as a flyer 
he bought a lot for which he paid £80, or about $400, and 
then left for England thinking no more about it. The 
years rolled on and Melbourne grew. 

The family retained the title to the lot, which became 
the corner of Swanston and Collins streets, one of the 
finest business locations in Melbourne, on which now 
stands the Nicholson Building, bringing in to the Eng- 
lish family a rental of £25,000 sterling, say, $125,000, per 
annum. 





eee 


Charles ParKer Company’s Vise Catalogue 
HE CHARLES PARKER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn., 
and 32 Warren street, New York, has just issued a 
finely illustrated descriptive catalogue, No. 5, of Vises 
and Ratchet Drills, covering 77 pages in an exhaustive 
line. This is in contrast with a four-page pamphlet is- 
sued over 50 years ago by the company, which then in- 
cluded the entire assortment. Vises are shown in many 
styles and sizes, for mechanics in metal and wood, and 
for use on automobiles. At the back are a number of 
pages, pricing, illustrating, describing and numbering 
the numerous parts of the Vises, to facilitate ordering 
for repairs. Facing the title-page is an illustration of 
the Parker factories at Meriden. 
secant Mlb a masresss 


Price: Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Reading, Pa.: Cata- 
logue and price-list of Reading Lawn Mowers, with and 
without ball bearings, in nine styles, with a total of 7 
sizes, illustrated in fac-simile colors. The Mowers are 
made in 3, 4 and 6 blade styles, and hights of wheels are 
8, 9 and 10 in. 

GrecG Harpware Company, Detroit, Mich.: Cata- 
logue iilustrating and listing an extensive line of Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Tools, &c. 

Ropert J. Massacu, 80 Vesey street, New York: II- 
lustrated catalogue No. 15, referring to Peanut Roasters 
and Warmers, for charcoal, gas or gasoline fuel, Frank- 
furter Broilers, &c. 

LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue of Shot Guns, describing details of construc- 
tion, special features and ‘advantages, and giving much 
information regarding care and handling of Guns, Loads, 
&ec.; also salesmen’s aid, telling how one of the com- 
pany’s Guns was sold by an expert salesman. 

MATHER GAME CoMPANY, Canton, Ohio: [llustrated 
circular referring to Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 

LINCOLN-WILLIAMS Twist DRILL Company, Taunton, 
Mass.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list of high speed 
Twist Drills. 

CULLMAN WHEEL Company, Chicago: Illustrated cat- 
alogue No. 6, 1eferring to Spur Differentials, and auto- 
mobile and machinery Sprockets and Chains. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, Fairfield, Iowa: Lllus- 
trated catalogues referring to overhead Carriers for 
farm, store, mill and factory, and Perfect Barn Equip- 
ments, including Hay Carriers, Slings and Forks, Pul- 
leys, Hangers, Cattle Stanchions, &c. 

F. C. Jonson, Stillman Valley, Ill.: 1908 illustrated 
price-list of Neck Yokes, Steel Centers, Whiffletree At- 
tachments, Bridle Bits, Anti-Rattlers, Quick Shifts and 
Coil Washers. 

RELIANCE Epce Toor ComMPaNy, Youngstown, Ohio: 
Circular referring to Reliance Chisels, Gouges and Draw- 
ing Knives. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rupser Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.: General illustrated catalogue A 2, combining de 
partment editions and referring to an extensive line of 
rubber products, including Belting, Hose, Packing, Gask- 
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ets and Tubing, Mats and Matting, Fruit Jar Rings, 
Brushes, Insulating and Friction Tapes, Hose Goods, &c. 

W. R. Harrison & Co., Massillon, Ohio: Illustrated 
catalogues referring respectively to Tornado Tubular 
Silos and Feed and Ensilnge Cutters, Carriers, Blowers, 
Land Rollers, Wheelbarrows, Farm Trucks, &c. 

NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Attrac- 
tive illustrated catalogue referring to Butcher Knives, 
Household Knives, Cold Chisels, Punches, &c. 

LANE Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Illustrated ecat- 
alogue of Joist and Timber Hangers, Door Hangers and 
Track, Tackle Blocks, Coffee Mills and Hardware spec- 
ialties, 

3AY STATE Brass Company, Haydenville, Mass.: II- 
lustrated catalogue of Plumbers’ Brass Goods and Sani- 
tary Specialties. 

-————__—_o-@—— - — —- 


TRADE ITEMS. 


LEE & UNDERHILL, 35 Warren street, New York, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives of sporting goods lines, such 
as Golf and Tennis goods, Roller Skates and kindred 
articles, have been appointed United States agents for 
the Gibson Band Forged Iron Golf Heads, manufactured 
by William Gibson & Co., Kingborn, Fife, Scotland, an 
old and representative house, well knéwn in the trade. 
Lee & Underhill are also Eastern agents for the Rain- 
bow Amusement Company, 192-200 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill, manufacturing the Rainbow Roller 
Skate, recently put on the market and which has some 
novel features. 

Kk. J. MArTIN’s Sons, Rockville, Conn., have issued 
an exceedingly attractive. booklet referring to their 
Kingfisher brand braided silk fish lines. The cover of 
the booklet is embellished with an effective nature view 
in natural colors and between the inside pages of printed 
matter are a number of beautiful half-tone panel prints 
depicting fishing scenes. 

ARTHUR PrRatT, manufacturers’ agent, Svdney, N. 8. 
W., Australia, ieft that city on a visit to England and 
America on March 18, ard should arrive in London about 
the end of April. Mr. Pratt’s address in the British 
metropolis for a few weeks will be care of the Manager, 
Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad street, London, 
EK. C., where any communications from American manu- 
facturers concerning Australian and New Zealand trade 
may be sent. 

THE STRATTON LEVEL CoMpaNy, Greenfield, Mass., has 
issued an interesting folder, entitled “ Valuable Hints on 
the Subject of Spirit Levels and Their Construction.” 
Points on Level Glasses are gone into in some detail, in- 
cluding Machine Ground Van Hoesen Vials and the Cat’s 
Eye Glass, which strikes the user like the eye of a feline 
in the darkness. 

E. Bissern & Co.. Hardware auctioneers, 5 and 7 
Mercer street, New York, announce an important trade 
sale for Thursday, April 9. The offerings will consist 
of a general line of Hardware, Tools, Garden Hose, Steel 
Goods, including Forks, Hoes, Rakes, &¢c., direct from 
and by order of the manufacturers. The goods are in 
store and ready for immediate delivery. They will be 
sold in quantities to suit the jobbing and retail trade. 
A descriptive catalogue relative to the sale will be ready 
April 4. 

THE NETTLETON MFG. COMPANY, Middletown, Conn., 
has sold its business to the Starr Brothers Bell Company, 
East Hampton, Conn., which will manufacture the Nettle- 
ton Reversible Cutting Nippers under the style of Starr 
Nettleton Mfg. Company, at East Hampton, Conn. 

A CONSOLIDATION has been effected of Meyer Hard- 
ware Company and FE. M. Bush Hardware Company, 
both of Evansville, Ind. Additions and improvements 
have been begun in the latter store, which will be the 
headquarters of the new concern. E. M. Bush, the head 
of the company, is an ex-president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, and has a wide reputation as an 
able merchant and an intelligent, aggressive worker on 
behalf of retail interests. The name of the consolidated 
concern is the E. M. Bush Hardware Company. 
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HE seventh annual convention of the California State 
Retail Hardware Association was held at Reed's 
Hall, Oakland, on March 18, 19 and 20. President Frank 
as Duhring. Sonoma, who has been in poor health re- 
cently, delivered his annual address at the first session at 
the close of which he was forced to retire. It was with 
much regret that the members saw him relinquish the 
chair for the remainder of the convention. M. M. Brown, 
San Francisco, second vice-president. handled the gavel 
at the other sessions. 

Mayor F. K. Mott of Oakland delivered a felicitous 
address of welcome, in which he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the association’s first visit to the “ Athens of the 
Pacific,” and reviewed the rapid growth of Oakland from 
a suburban town in 1906 to a thoroughly modern city of 
metropolitan aspirations and a doubled population in 
1908. The Mayor explained that, although he made the 
beginning of his business career in the Hardware trade. 
he gave it up several years ago for the easier line of sell- 
ing real estate, which has proved very profitable to many 
enterprising Oaklanders. 

A. C. Rulofson, who left the Hardware trade about 
two years ago fo take up the sheet metal line, becoming 
the first president of the Master Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Association of San Francisco, made an interesting ad 
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Hardware Association. 


organizations in different parts of the State for looking 
ufter matters of purely local or limited interest, all to be 
affiliated with the larger body or State Association, which 
should confine itself to the broader questions and prin- 
ciples affecting the business as a whole. He pointed out 
that in this way much more effective work could be done 
on behalf of the retail] Hardwareman and at no increased 
cost to him. 


Secretary DickKson’s Report. 


Since our annual meeting, held in Los Angeles last 
March, the association, to some no doubt, has made very 
little progress. Still, at the same time it has done a 
great deal considering the conditions which it had to 
work under. Your association is no different from your 
business. Without the proper interest your business can 
hever prosper. Without the proper interest your asso- 
ciation cannot prosper. Your president cannot do it all. 
Your Executive Committee cannot do it all, and without 
the proper support your secretary’s hands are tied. 

The Cartwright law prevented the association from 
doing a great many things that had been mapped out, 
although we at that time were attempting to keep within 
the limits of the law. As soon as matters became a 
little more settled current prices that prevailed in San 
Francisco were sent to all the members. Since the first 
of November four of these cards have been sent to you, 





Cc. H. PHILPOTT. FE. B. DICKSON J. H. STEVES. 


dress on “Good of the Order.” In his usual fowcible 
and convincing style Mr. RKulofson showed the members 
the weak and strong points of associations and their 
work. Both his criticisms and words of advice were well 
received. 

Wakefield Baker of Baker & Hamilton, whose subject 
was “ The Relation of the Wholesaler to the Retailer, and 
Their Duty One to the Other,” made an eloquent ad 
dress, which was listened to with marked attention. 

Another interesting address was that by F. J. Martin. 
secretary of the Northwestern Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association, Seattle, Wash.. on the subject of “ Mutual 
Insurance.” 

Resolutions of thanks were extended to The Iron 
4ge for courtesies received at its hands, and also to the 
Pacific Hardware Journal and the Hardware World for 
favors rendered. 

While no formal resolution was passed in opposition 
to parcel post legislation, it was the sense of the con- 
vention that the members should use all means in their 
power to defeat the proposed law, including personal 
influence and the writing of letters to Congressmen and 
Senators. 


A very interesting and suggestive address on the 
“ Benefits of Association Work ’ was delivered by An- 
drew Carrigan of the Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and president of the Pacific Coast 
Hardware & Metal Association. Mr. Carrigan, citing the 
12 years’ experience of the Pacific jobbers’ association as 
an example, advocated the formation of local or sectional 


and had it been possible to have secured these current 
prices you would have received them all the year. 


Quite a number of members have taken advantage of 
the mutual insurance plan, and were you to receive no 
other benefit from the association it would more than 
pay you to belong to the association. 


Your office should have a rating on all of your cus- 
tomers, in other words, a record like that of a mercantile 
agency. This book to be confidentially kept under lock 
and key, so that when any of you had a new customer 
coming among you, you could get in communication with 
the State secretary's office and get a line on your man 
without taking any chances. This is being done very 
successfully in other associations. If things of this kind 
‘an be done you can have plenty of money to run your 
office successfully. 


There are many ways of making money other than 
through price regulations, and one is by developing 1 
kindly feeling for one another. The price question will 
then have a tendency to regulate itself. Your secre- 
tary is a firm believer in association work. One trouble 
with us business men is that we all seem to think it is 
the other fellow who is to blame for low prices, no profit, 
go-broke methods. We are very apt to attribute our 
failure to his unbusinesslike methods, while if we could 
stand before a mirror it might reflect something that 
would astonish us all. We must remember “the beam 
in our own eye” and then pluck the mote out of our 
competitor’s eye. 

The manufacturer, the jobber, the dealer and the 
farmer are all alike interested. Unless the jobber makes 
a profit, the manufacturer loses; unless the dealer suc- 
ceeds. the jobber fails, and unless the farmer prospers, 
we all fail. The soil being the source of all our wealth 
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we must not ignore the farmer, who is the very essence 
and backbone of our prosperity. 


Executive Committee Report. 


We are now entering upon a new year and, we are 
glad to state, with several new features consummated 
during the year just passed, which are calculated to be of 
great benefit and interest to every member of the asso- 
ciation who wishes to svail himself thereof. Primarily 
among these opportunities is that of Hardware mutual 
insurance. Arrangements have been completed during 
the year whereby members of this association are now 
enabled to secure their insurance through the association 
at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent. on their premiums. 
This subject will be taken up and discussed independently 
during the convention, and we sincerely hope that every 
Hardware dealer throughout the State will see that it is 
to his interest and advantage to become a member of this 
organization and thereby place himself in a position to 
take advantage of our insurance proposition. 

The subject of insurance, we believe, will prove to be 
the future backbone of our organization. For the past 
two years your several Executive Committees have 
worked diligently in an effort to establish their own in- 
surance company in the State of California. Existing 
legislation, however, makes this impracticable. Your 
committee has, therefore, succeeded in closing an ar- 
rangement with the Northwestern Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Seattle, Wash., whereby that company 
agrees to accept insurance from our members when ap- 
plied for through our secretary, and on which insurance 
they guarantee to decrease your rate of premium to a 
figure ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Paints and Linseed Oil. 

After reviewing the present arrangement existing be 
tween the wholesale dealers in Paints and Oils and the 
retail dealers in these lines, it was found that the exist- 
ing differential of 2 cents per gallon on Linseed Oil and 
% cent per pound on White Lead has been satisfactorily 
maintained by the wholesale dealers during the past year 
in all places throughout the entire State of California 
with the exception of San Francisco and Oakland. 

The conditions existing in the two cities mentioned 
are understood to be such as to make the establishment 
of this differential impracticable. While this differen- 
tial is not as great as might be desired by the retail 
dealers, we find that under the existing conditions it is 
as great as could be maintained; primarily owing to pos- 
sible Eastern competition which would result from broad- 
ening the differentials as above mentioned. Under the 
circumstances we find that these differentials are for the 
present satisfactory, and it is suggested by your com- 
mittee that the incoming Executive Committee, through 
its Paint and Oil Committee, confer with the representa- 
tives of the wholesalers in Paints and Oils, with a view 
to having the present arrangement continued and main- 
tained. 

It is further suggested that the wholesale dealers be 
requested to inform their representatives on the road of 
these differentials, so that they will be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the conditions existing in that they might prop- 
erly respect and adhere to the same. 


Wagons and Implements. 


In connection with the matter of Wagons and In- 
plements, the committee appointed at the last conven- 
tion took up with the wholesale dealers in these lines, 
through Secretary Dickson, the subject of changing either 
the prevailing lists or discounts. It was the original 
preference of the wholesalers to allow the list prices to 
remain the same and to change the discounts to the 
trade. Secretary Dickson, however, succeeded in mak- 
ing the wholesale dealers realize that greater satisfaction 
and less distrust would result between the retail dealer 
and his customer by permitting the discounts to remain 
as heretofore, but raising and publishing a new list, show- 
ing the advance on Wagons made necessary by the in- 
creased cost of raw materials, 

We believe that the matter of the present limited 
profit to the retail dealer is one for which he is en- 
tirely responsible. The close margins at which Wagons 
are sometimes sold we think to be due entirely to local 
conditions between dealers of the same or adjacent towns. 
This could and should be overcome or regulated by the 
retail Gealers themselves through local association work. 
Provided no local association exists in your immediate 
vicinity or town at the present time, we most earnestly 
suggest and urge that the various dealers of each town 
or adjacent localities endeavor to get together among 
themselves for the purpose of a better general under- 
standing toward the maintenance of prices. 


Stoves and Tinware. 


It was reported to the convention by the Executive 
Committee of one year ago that certain wholesale deal- 
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ers in Stoves and Tinware were at that time doing a 
retail business as well. ‘To the best of our knowledge 
these firms are still pursuing the policy of retailing. 
Furthermore, we find certain distributors of Stoves and 
Ranges, located both in San Francisco and Oakland, who 
have been selling their lines of Ranges among the second- 
hand dealers of these towns, much to the detriment of 
the legitimate dealers. 

We most emphatically disapprove and condemn the 
action of any wholesaler in any line of goods either 
selling their wares to the consumer or to the second-hand 
dealer, and we unanimously recommend that each and 
every member of our State association take cognizance 
of the existing conditions and take such individual action 
as is calculated to show their displeasure and disap- 
proval of such policy. 

We further recommend that the Stoves and Tinware 
Committee of the Executive Committee be instructed to 
call upon and confer with these firms, as well as with 
those doing business with the second-hand dealers, and 
that this committee be empowered to make such final 
arrangements and recommendations best calculated to 
bring about the desired conditions, and that this associa- 
tion pledge itself to abide unanimously by the recom- 
mendations of its committee. 


Pipe and Iron. 


It is with much regret that we are obliged to report 
the present deplorable condition in the Pipe situation 
with reference to the jobbers handling that line of goods. 
Regardless of what the reasons for this condition may 
be, the fact remains that the upsetting of the former 
existing differentials between jobbers and legitimate re- 
tailers has taken from the latter the reasonable margin 
of profit to which they are entitled on this commodity. 

We would therefore recommend that the subcommittee 
of the incoming Executive Committee whose duty it shall 
be to look after the Pipe and iron interests of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to promptly take up with the whole- 
sale dealers in Pipe this subject of demoralization in 
prices. 

We further recommend that there be steps taken to 
promptly cause the re-establishment of the former differ- 
entials and to properly protect the retail dealer. We 
wish to place our stamp of disapproval on the present 
“open” market condition of this commodity. 

The situation on Iron and Horseshoes appears to be 
quite satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that same will 
continue as at present. 


Re-establishment of Local Associations. 


Your Executive Committee fully realizes the unfor- 
tunate effect upon its sub-associations resulting from the 
suggested disbandment of the various local associations. 
We believe that the most benefit to the individual members 
in various sections of the State is returned to them 
through the existence of their local associations, ro mat- 
ter how small may be their membership or how limited 
the scope of their territory. 

We wish to encourage the immediate re-establishment 
of all former local associations, so that they may be able 
to work out matters which are of special interest to them 
in their own localities, and who may be in position to take 
up with the State secretary from time to time any sub- 
jects which they themselves are not in position promptly 
or satisfactorily to handle and adjust. 

It will be the aim of our secretary during the coming 
year to personally assist in the re-establishment and re- 
organization of local associations as herein outlined. 

While we are given to understand that the parcel post 
hill is not likely to pass Congress at this session, the 
matter should nevertheless not be neglected by the mem- 
bers of this association. Our secretary has during the 
past year addressed letters to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of California, and 
has received replies from all stating that they were in 
favor of and would report the contentions of our asso- 
ciation. Nevertheless, it behooves each and every one 
of us to continue our interest in the defeat of this pro- 
posed law and to do all in our power to prevent its final 
passage. 


The OutlooK in Hardware. 


A. W. Scott of the Pacific Hardware & Steel Coum- 
pany, San Francisco, made an address on “* The Outlook 
for the Hardware Business for 1908,” from which we 
make the following extracts: 


We all know what has taken place the last four 
months, or what originated in about October; I refer to 
the financial stringency in the money market, caused pri- 
marily, at least in a great degree according to a great 
many people, by overspeculation in Wall Street, as well 
as Overspeculation in other parts of the country. 

I suppose if the Wall Street magnate had been a little 
closer to the Western farmer he probably would not 
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have overspeculated quite so much. I think that is 
equally true of the wholesale merchant; if he stayed a 
little closer to home, and the people he is dealing with, 
he would not be so apt to overspeculate. It seems to me 
to be a time when all conservative merchants 

Should Go a Little Slow. 

All consumers are economizing, and that economy nat- 
urally affects all the merchants, wholesale and retail. Not 
long ago there was a gentleman in our store who talked 
about having just placed an order for a carload of goods. 
I asked him what he thought of the market; he said he 
did not know. I told him that I thought it might be 
well to look into the matter before placing any large 
orders ; that usually we bought of this commodity from 
200 to 500 tons per month, but that we had just placed 
an order for only about two cars. He was surprised. 

I think it is certainly a time when every buyer should 
economize. It is a good time for him to collect his bills. 
There is no time like the present for collecting accounts. 

As to the volume of business for the coming year, I 
don’t think we need give ourselves any great anxiety on 
that account. The State of California is certainly very 
prosperous. We in San Francisco have been more affect 
ed by the financial stringency of the past four months 
than you in the country. We were going pretty rapidly 
ourselves. Rebuilding was going on to 2 great extent. 
The reaction was much greater with us than in the in- 
terior. 

The prospects are for a good crop. If we have a fair 
amount of rain between this and May 1 we are pretty 
sure of good crops; in fact, that is pretty true of all the 
Western country, and especially true of the Pacific Coast. 
To resume normal conditions after going through what 
we have is naturally slow, but, as far as I can judge, we 
have nothing to fear. Business will gradually get back 
to a normal condition. We must all bear in mind that 
the conditions preceding the panic were abnormal con- 
ditions. 


Decline in Prices Looked For. 

There is one thing that I think we can all congratu 
late ourselves on: There has been no radical decrease in 
prices. That there will be a decrease in prices I do not 
doubt; in fact, I do not think there can be a question of 
doubt but this will be the case, but if prices come down 
gradually there need be no serious loss on this account. 
With staple goods prices have been steady for the last 
four months; there has been no marked decrease in these 
prices in the State of California and on the Pacific Coast. 

While it may take a year or two years to reach a nor- 
mal condition we are bound to reach it; you cannot have 
hard times when you have good crops and fair prices. 
The State of California has had abundant crops, and 
the signs are that we will have another good year, and 
we are having a large number of people coming into our 
State every day. I believe that the records of the South- 
ern Pacific and the Santa Fé railroads show that more 
colonists have come into the State this year than in any 
preceding year, which is certainly a good sign. 


Election of Officers. 

The following officials were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT. George H. Smith, Oakland. 

First ViIceE-PRESIDENT, C. H. Philpott, San Francisco. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. H. Steves, St. Helena. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, H. E. Humphrey, Whittier. 

_ SeECRETARY-TREASURER, Frank B. Dickson, San Fran- 
Cisco, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: John P. Maxwell, Oakland; 
F. A. Rittigstein. Oakland: Geo. M. Hickman. San Fran- 
cisco; I. C. Walker, San Francisco: Fred Fisher, Fresno; 
R. Barcroft, Merced; Henry Guiot, Los Angeles: John W. 
Baxter, Watsonville; J. C. Mailer, Santa Rosa: W. J. 
Boschkin, San Jose; W. C. Barth, Corona; R. O. Kim- 
brough, Sacramento. 

Entertainment. 

The programme of entertainment included a sight- 
seeing trolley ride and luncheon for the 90 ladies, as 
guests of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, on Thurs- 
day morning, and a theater party in the evening for 
members and their ladies at Idora Park. Special cars 
conveyed the guests, leaving the Hotel St. Mark at 7.30 
p.m. for Oakland’s famous amusement resort. There was 
also a banquet for the members and guests at Reed’s 
Hall on Friday night. On Saturday a trip was made to 
the Pacific Steel & Wire Company’s plant at East Oak- 
land. All of the Hardware stores in Oakland were vis- 
ited in the afternoon. The very efficient Entertainment 
Committee consisted of Frank A. Rittigstein, chairman; 
Geo. H. Smith, John P. Maxwell, Fred A. Osborn, Walter 
Meese, LeRoy R. Smith. 
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TRIBUTE TO PHILIP CORBIN. 
T will be recalled by our readers that at the recent an- 
nual meeting of P. & F. Corbin and the Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Company, Philip Corbin declined to accept 
re-election as president of these corporations, continuing, 
however, as the head and president of the American 
Hardware Corporation. This action was taken by him 
with a view to escaping some responsibilities, because of 
his advanced age, and at the same time of promoting 
younger men to more important positions. At a meeting 
of the directors of these companies a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft suitable resolutions. This committee re- 
ported the present week, recommending the following 
minute and testimonial, which were unanimously adopted 
by the directors as expressive of their high appreciation 
of Mr. Corbin: 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders and di- 
rectors of the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, held Feb- 
ruary 17, 1908, Philip Corbin, president of the company 
for many years since its organization, in graceful re- 
linquishment of the arduous duties of such office, declined 
re-election, and we, his associates on the Board of Di- 
rectors, for ourselves and for the stockholders of the com- 
pany, desire to place on record a testimonial expressing 
our hearty appreciation of the magnificent service ren- 
dered by him during the years that have passed. 

In the early history of the company, during its finan- 
cial struggles for existence, Philip Corbin was a giant of 
strength and a leader; in fact, we may say that the very 
existence of this corporation is due to the help, guidance 
and direction which he gave it in every way since its for- 
mation. 

With such support founded on genius, integrity and 
executive ability, the success of the company has been 
amply assured, and we who are interested with Mr. Corbin 
in this enterprise, deem it a privilege and honor thus to 
express our obligation and appreciation : 


A Testimonial to Hon. Philip Corbin. 


Philip Corbin, president of this company since 1878, 
desiring to give more attention to the comprehensive af- 
fairs of the American Hardware Corporation, and to give 
recognition to the services of those so long associated 
with him in the conduct of the affairs of this company, 
declined a re-election as president at the annual meeting, 
held February 17, 1908. We, his friends, associates and 
admirers, avail ourselves of this opportunity to express 
in writing, and have made a part of the records of the 
Board of Directors of this company, our appreciation of 
his great usefulness and his great worth. 
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Few men witness, as he has done, the growth from 
an humble beginning to gigantic proportions of such an 
industry as that of which he is the active and honored 
leader. 

Not many find time or opportunity while engrossed 
in building up and directing a great industrial enterprise 
to render helpful service as he has done to his neighbors, 
his city and his State. 

Few are so fortunate as to win and retain the respect 
and confidence of associates and competitors alike 
throughout a strenuous business career of more than 
half a century. 

In the midst of business perplexities and anxieties, to 
which Mr. Corbin has been no stranger, his sagacity has 
solved problems, his magnetic influence has healed dis- 
sensions, his courage has inspired others, his leadership 
has turned defeat into victory, and in all such experi- 
ences his honor and integrity have stood the test of the 
most exacting standards. 

No man has challenged adversity with a more cheerful 
humor and none has enjoyed prosperity with more grace, 
humility and dignity. 

We, who for many years have been intimately asso- 
ciated with this admirable man, have been benefited by 
his grand personality, have been inspired by his example, 
and instructed by his wisdom, believe this is a fitting time 
to testify for ourselves and for many others to those 
qualities of mind and heart which have made Philip 
Corbin the first citizen of New Britain. 


——__——_.9-+- 


Hardware Club of New York. 


T the annual meeting of the Hardware Club of New 
A York, held at the club rooms, March 21, the follow- 
ing were elected to the Board of Governors for three 
years: Joseph Gales, George H. Sargent, Arthur G. Sher- 
man, HKdward Stagg and Edward C. Van Glahn. Subse- 
quently the Board of Governors held a meeting, on March 
24, and re-elected the following officers: President, 
Eugene Bissell; vice-president, Thomas F. Keating; 
treasurer, Alfred D. Clinch; secretary, Arthur G. Sher- 
man, 

The past year has been an eminently successful one 
with the club, thus continuing the fine record which has 
been made by it from the first. Its prosperity is indi- 
cated in the fact that there is so long a waiting list that 
resident members have to wait from 12 to 15 months for 
admission. There is, however, an opportunity still for a 
few nonresident members, who can be admitted promptly. 


National Retail Hardware Association. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE promise of a profitable, pleasurable and success- 
T ful meeting, which was foreshadowed in the pre- 
liminary report given in last week’s issue of the opening 
on Tuesday, March 24, of the ninth annual convention of 
the National Retail Hardware Association at St. Louis, 
was fully realized in the subsequent proceedings of this 


body, held on March 25, 26 and 27. <A superior record of 


attendance was established in that nearly all of the 


ware Manufacturers’ Association, spoke of the related 
interests of manufacturers and distributors and the help- 
ful advantages to be derived from mutual co-operation in 
organized effort. He was followed by W. S. Wright, 
president, National Hardware Association, who repre- 
senting the jobbing interests, referred to the better un- 
derstanding that had been established between the whole- 
sale and retail trades through the influence of their re- 
spective associations which are, as they should be, gen 





delegates present responded to the roll call at each of the 
sessions, which were convened promptly at the appointed 
hour. 


The session on Wednesday morning was occupied with 
addresses upon various phases of association work, de- 
livered by speakers officially connected With allied or- 
ganizations. C. W. Asbury, president, American Hard- 





eral clearing houses for the adjustment of any differ- 
ences that may arise. 

A stirring address, delivered by George H. Maxwell 
on “National Problems,’ dealt with the physical ruin 
that must surely follow the rapid deforestization of the 
country and social and moral questions involved in the 
growing congestion of population in large cities. The 
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force and fiery eloquence with which the speaker por- 
trayed the cause and effect of these evils, together with 
the remedies proposed to counteract them, held the au- 
‘ dience in rapt attention. Enthusiastic and prolonged ap- 
. plause followed the conclusion of Mr. Maxwell’s address. 
The remaining sessions of the convention were princi- 
pally executive, being devoted to the intimate business of 
the association. 
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CENTRAL: Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Michigan and Ohio. 

EASTERN : Connecticut, New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 
SOUTHERN: Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Tennessee, Carolinas and Georgia. 

The plan is for the officers of the State associations in 
these divisions to arrange the schedule so that exhibitors, 
speakers and representatives of the National Association 





Management of the Convention. 

Too much praise cannot be given to President Miles 
and his associates for the skill and wisdom shown in the 
direction of the convention. The administration of the 
retiring president has been very successful and exceed- 
ingly creditable. The meetings during the three days of 
{4 the convention, several of which were open to the public, 

were well attended and began with commendable prompt- 
The principal executive sessions were attended by 
an unusual proportion of the delegates. It was noi 


eeu» 


ness. 
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found necessary to hold the meeting on Friday forenoon, 
as laid down in the programme, the business of the asso- 
ciation having finished up Thursday afternoon. 
Meetings of the secretaries and of the Executive Com- 
mittee were, however, held, giving attention to some mat- 
ters connected with the future working of the association. 


been 


: Hardware Insurance. 

Mutual Hardware insurance was a prominent topic in 
the convention. The reports from the various companies 
were regarded as eminently satisfactory, but there was 
the manifestation of a conservative disposition in order 
to keep this mutual Hardware insurance on a safe basis. 
It was pointed out that it might be a wise policy for the 
companies to be conservative in the distribution of divi- 





ae dends until there is the accumulation of a substantial 
ry surplus, which will be a safeguard against possible disas- 


ter in the future. 
Territorial Divisions. 

In accordance with the suggestions of Secretary Corey 
measures were taken to subdivide association territory, as 
follows. making four divisions—Western, Central, East- 
ern and Southern: 

WesTERN: North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Iowa and Minnesota. 
















may visit at least two conventions a week. This would 
certainly promote the convenience of outside parties who 
may desire to attend several conventions. 

Meetings of the Secretaries. 

Perhaps the most important practical work connected 
with the St. Louis meeting was done by the secretaries 
as the result of their conferences with one another. The 
action taken by them in regard to the dates of the annual 
conventions in the various States was especially impor- 
tant. It was recognized throughout the convention that 





to the secretaries belong a large measure of the credit 
for the success which attends the various State associa- 
tions and the opportunity given to them to compare notes 
in regard to methods was admirably improved. This 
coming together of men prominent and influential in the 
association movement will doubtless result in the more 
wide adoption of the most approved methods as well :s 
in the developing of a continued and possibly increased 
enthusiasm all along the line. These conferences were 
under the direction of Frank A. Bare of Ohio. 


The Catalogue House Question. 
Much less attention than heretofore was given to the 
catalogue house question, the policy of the association 
being not to make this a prominent subject of discussion. 





While there is much inconvenience still suffered by the 
merchants on account of the mail order business which is 
done with their customers, the disposition on the part of 
the trade generally is to accept the situation and make 
the best of it, some merchants indeed finding that by 


proper management of their own business they can 
greatly diminish the trade of the catalogue houses in 
their territory. The Joint Comimittee which was effi- 
ciently represented by E. M. Bush and A. H. Abbe, re- 


ported in regard to its work. The convention was thus 


















advised as to the views and aims of the committee in 
their efforts to conserve the interests of the regular dis- 
tributers. The extent to which manufacturers are Cco- 
operating with the merchants as they either refuse to sell 
the catalogue houses or endeavor to control the prices 
at which their goods are sold is a gratifying feature of 
the situation. It is evident, too, from reports made that the 
mail order business has suffered a good deal of late as a 





A. T. STEBBINS. 


8. R. MILBS. 


result of the depression, while one of the great houses 
especially has lost, it is thought, many friends because 
of inferior quality of goods sent out. 


Resolutions. 


Among the resolutions passed by the association are 
those given below. It will be observed that they cover a 
wide range of subjects, some of which have not been at 
all prominent in the discussions of the State associations 
and in regard to the wisdom of which there may be some 
difference of opinion: 

Whereas, There is now pending before the United States Con- 
gress certain bills of great public interest, and their enactment 
into laws would be beneficial and of direct benefit to each and 
every State; and 

Whereas, We believe that our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress desire to know what the sentiment and opinion of 
the people are upon the several bills now under consideration, so 
that they may act in harmony and intelligently on the ques- 
tions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association, 
representing 35 States, in convention assembled in the city of 
St. Louis, the 26th day of March, 1908, do hereby place them- 
selves on record as unqualifiedly in favor of the enactment into 
laws of the following bills now under consideration, for we be- 
lieve that they are laws necessary for growth, prosperity and 
development of the United States: 

A National Pure Paint Law. 

A National Pure Seed Law. 

A National Good Roads Law. 

A National Development of Atlantic and Inland Waterways. 
For the Better Preservation of Our Forests. 

For Honesty in Advertising. 

And be it further Resolved, That we as a National Associa- 
tion of retail Hardware merchants stand against any and all 
legislation by Congress tending to a centralization of business 
or a curtailment in any way of the growth and development of 
our smaller cities and towns and our agricultural communities. 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to forward to each 
member of Congress a copy of this preamble and resolution. 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association de- 
sires to express their sincere thanks to the jobbers and manu- 
facturers and their ladies of St. Louis for and their appreciation 
of the cordial, generous and magnificent reception, entertainment 
and courtesy tendered and accorded the officers and delegates 
attending this convention and the ladies who accompanied them 
during their visit to this city. We wish to assure them that 
our visit will be one of our most pleasant and happiest recollec- 
tions. We confidently believe our convention in St. Louis will 
result in promoting closer, stronger bonds of sympathy and 
trade interest between the manufacturer, the jobber and the re- 
tail merchant; he it further 

Resolved, That our secretary be directed to send to the job- 
bers and manufacturers of St. Louis a copy of the above resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association 
desires to extend their hearty thanks to all the speakers who 
addressed the convention; and 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association 
wish to extend to the St. Louis press and the trade press their 
thanks for the full and fair report which they have given of the 
proceedings of this convention. 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association 
extend their thanks to the manufacturers gnd jobbers of this 
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country who have recognized the justice of our position that it 
is unwise to sell their products to other than those who are 
recognized Hardware merchants. 


Delegates Present. 
The following delegates representing the different 
State bodies affiliated with the national association were 
in attendance: 


ALABAMA. MISSOURI. 

L. G. Smith, Bnsley. x A. Pauly, St. Louis. 
CAROLINAS. O. W. Johnson, Marshall. 

F. W. Dixon, Charlotte, N. C. *. D. Kansteiner, St. Louis. 
GEORGIA. NEBRASKA. 

H. C. Briggs, Valdosta. Dan Kavanaugh, Fairbury. 
ILLINOIS. J. Frank Barr, Lincoln. 

T. J. Mathews, Mt. Vernon. Max Uhlig, Holdrege. 

L. D. Nish, Elgin. M. D. Hussie, Omaha. 

J. H. Vawter, Salem. Geo. R. Wycoff, Madison. 

F. Geissing, East St. Louis. H. J. Hall, Lincoln. 


O. H. Howe, Streator. 
Geo. A. Englehart, Chicago. 
James Gormley, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Ernest L. Davis, Boston, Mass. 
S. H. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 


Wm. Bittel, Peoria. Frank E. Peirson, Pittsfield, 
Thos. E. Connors, Evanston. Mass. 
Chas. Zumbrock, Springfield. NEW YORK. 
INDIANA. L. J. Ernst, Rochester. 
W. C. Ott, Rockville. J. Holley Bradish, Batavia. 
H. R. Culbertson, Auburn. J. G. Ferres, Johnstown. 
W. M. Hunter, Versailles. A. E. Towne, Saratoga 
H. G. May, Shirley. Springs. 


J. T. Gardner, Scottsburg. 
M. L. Lewis, Marion. 
A. Reichenbach, Huntington. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
W. R. McIntosh, Bottineau. 
J. 8S. Cole, Lisbon. 


IOWA. Cc. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
P. C. De Vol, Council Bluffs. OHIO. 
A. R. Sale, Mason City. W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon. 


J. F. Doty, West Liberty. G. M. Gray, Coshocton. 

L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown. H. C. Wiseman, Springfield. 
Cc. E. Haas, Le Mars. W. L. Jacobs, Youngstown. 
H. 8S. Vincent, Fort Dodge. J. S. Spoerle, Hamilton. 

Cc. IT. Gadd, Des Moines. Frank A, Bare, Mansfield. 


T. N. Peterson, Council Bluffs, OKLAHOMA, 
KENTUCKY. O. A. Smith, Watonga. 

John W. Reid, Hodginsville. PENNSYLVANIA. 

J. M. Stone, Sturgis. J. F. Howe, Freedom. 
MICHIGAN. A. H. Kauffman, Lock Haven. 

Cc. M. Alden, Grand Rapids. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon. 

A. J. Scott, Marine City. SOUTH DAKOTA. 
MINNESOTA. E. Gregory, Alexandria. 

A. Marckel, Perham, H. E. Johnson, Redfield. 

J. Schmidt, Wabasha. TENNESSEB. 

Cc. F. Ladner, St. Cloud. L. D. Love, Nashville. 

C. W. Bouck, Royalton. M. A. Walker, Covington. 


D. H. Evans, Tracy. 
C. H. Casey, Jordan. Leslie Hawker, Shinnston. 
W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur. WISCONSIN. 
M. S. Mathews, Minneapolis. Jas. Murphy, Racine. 
J. H. Smith, Minneapolis. H. F. Krueger, Neenah. 
MISSISSIPPI. C. A. Peck, Berlin. 
T. H. Baird, Greenwood. R. C. Murdock, Beloit. 
W. E. Biggs, Crystal Springs. John Hessel, Antigo. 
Emil Teitgen, Manitowoc. 
H. C. Seofield, Sturgeon Bay. 


Election of Officers. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Careful attention was given to the selection of officers 
for the coming year, and the Nominating Committee, un- 
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C. H. WILLIAMS. H. LU. McoNAMARA. 


der the chairmanship of C. F. Ladner, recommended the 
choice of the following, who were unanimously chosen: 

PRESIDENT, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn. 

First VIcE-PRESIDENT, C. H. Williams, Streator, Ill. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, H. L. McNamara, Janesville, 
Wis. 

TREASURER, F. A. Bare, Mansfield, Ohio. 

UXECUTIVE COMMITTFE: Nathan Roberts, Omaha, Neb.: 
J. G. Ferres, Johnstown, N. Y.; L. C. Abbott, MarsLall 
town, lowa; F. Alex. Chandler, Boston, Mass. 

To these should be added the name of M. L. Corey, 
who will, of course, continue as secretary, a position 
which he has filled with distinguished ability and suc- 
cess. 


The peculiar fitness of these gentlemen for the posi- 
tions to which they have been called will be recognized 
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by all who know them. A. T. Stebbins, the new president, 
from his familiarity with public affairs and deliberative 
assemblies and his experience, especially as State Sen- 
ator, give him qualifications which admirably supplement 
his ability and position as a merchant who has from the 
first been prominent and influential in association work. 
The vice-presidents, C. H. Willinms and H. L. MeNamara, 
have also been lone identiged \ 
ment and are entitled to the promotion which thus comes 


h the association move- 





M. L. COREY. FRANK A. BARE. 


to them. The new treasurer, F. A. Bare, has made a 
notable record as State secretary, and his influence in his 
new position, which will not interfere with the invaluable 
work he has been doing in his own Stare, should be felt 
in the direction of the affairs of the national body. The 
members of the Executive Committee will be recognized, 
too, as men of broad views and ability, whose counsels 
must be of value. The association is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on having such a board of officers. 


Next Meeting. 

By a unanimous vote Milwaukee was chosen as the 
place of the next meeting. It will be remembered that 
that city had been practically decided upon at Boston as 
this year’s meeting place for the association, but that at 
the last it was determined to accept the very cordial in- 
vitation to St. Louis. 

Entertainment Committee. 

The Entertainment Committee consisted of representa- 
tives of the following manufacturing and jobbing inter- 
ests of St. Louis: 


#=tna & American Powder W. C. Manley Implement Co. 
Mills. Missouri Glass Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Beck & Corbitt Iron Co. 

Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. 

Buck’s Stove & Range Co. 

Charter Oak Stove & Range 
Co. 

John Deere Plow Co. 

Dupont Powder Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

A. Geisel Mfg. Co. 

Geller, Ward & Hasner Hard- 
ware Co. 

Cc. Hagar & Sons Hinge Co. 

Hoyt Metal Co. 

International Harvester Co. 

Jackes-Evans Mfg. Co. 

Kent & Purdy Paint Co. 

Kingman-St. Louis Implement 
Co. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 


Mound City Paint & Coler Co. 
and Gregg Varnish Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 

National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. 

National Lead Co. 

Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 

Parlin & Orendorff Co. 

Platt & Thornburgh Paint Co. 

Ringen Stove Co. 

St. Louis Shovel Co. 

Simmons Hardware Co. 

Sligo Iron Store Co. 

E. E. Souther Iron Co. 

Standard Stamping Co. 

Vane-Calvert Paint Co. 

Western Iron & Supply Co. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

Witte Hardware Co. 


Majestic Mfg. Co. 
Entertainment. 


That the forceful spirit of modern commercialism 
which has contribted so much to the splendid industrial 
development of St. Louis can be harmoniously blended 
with the typical ideals of Southern hospitality was most 
happily demonstrated in the delightful series of enter- 
tainments provided for the delegates and guests of the 
convention. Some feature of enjoyable interest was ar- 
ranged for every unoccupied moment and every possible 
attention that could in any way contribute to the pleasure 
of those in attendance was shown by the Committee on 
Arrangements in particular and the St. Louis Harware- 
men in general. A mileage book, as illustrated herewith, 
“eood for a continual round of pleasure” and inclosed 
in a handsome seal leather pocketbook, was issued to 
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each guest, which, besides specific information regarding 


the places of chief interest in the city, contained coupon 
tickets for each of the several diversions planned for 
the occasion. These included a theatre party at the 
Olympic Theatre on Tuesday evening; a matinee for la- 
dies in the afternoon, followed by a reception and social 
gathering in the parlors of the Planters’ Hotel by the 
officers of the National Retail Hardware Association to 
the delegates, St. Louis friends and ladies, on Wednesday 
evening; a banquet at the Planters’ Hotel, on Thursday 
evening, and a carriage drive for delegates and ladies 
through the city and parks on Friday afternoon. In ad- 
dition to this comprehensive programme the ladies in at- 
tendance were delightfully entertained on Tuesday and 
Wednesday at club luncheons given by the Simmons 
Hardware Company, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany and the Witte Hardware Company. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the painstaking 
care, tact and judgment displayed by the special Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, not only in the comprehensive 
scope of its plans, but the admirable way in which they 
were carried out. This committee consisted of H. B. 
Gordon, secretary Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany; F. J. Semple, vice-president Simmons Hardware 
Company; F. A. Witte, secretary Witte Hardware Com- 
pany. The numerous expressions of gratification voiced 
by members of the convention bore eloquent testimony of 
the recipients’ appreciation of the cordial hospitality en- 
joyed at the hands of St. Louis Hardwaremen and their 
ladies and the allied trade interests of the city. 

While the hospitality was exceedingly warm and cor- 
dial in its spirit and the manner in which it was mani- 
fested, the Hardware interests of the city are to be con- 
gratulated on the care and skill with which all details 
were planned and carried out. It is safe to say that the 
city and its merchants and manufacturers made many 
friends in view of the reception extended the visitors. 


The Banquet. 


The guests who were fortunate enough to be present 
at the splendid banquet given by the jobbers and nianu- 
facturers of St. Louis in the main dining room of the 
Planters’ Hotel on Thursday evening, enjoyed not only a 
sumptuous repast but were entertained by a number of 
excellent after dinner speeches. Under the tactful man- 
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agement of James E. Smith, officiating as toastmaster, 
every moment occupied by the programme was filled with 
interest and the presentation of speakers was conducted 
in a most happy vein. 

Speaking as a representative of the mayor, Saunders 
Norvell contrasted modern municipal conditions and cus- 
toms with those of the Medieval Ages, when the cities 
were walled and guarded by locked gates. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, which terminated with a refer- 
ence to the old time custom of presenting the keys of 
the city to visiting guests, a blare of trumpets was heard 
outside the hall; immediately there entered a page, fol- 
lowed by a retinue of courtiers all gorgeously costumed, 
bearing a huge wooden Key on a satin pillow which, 
after a stately march about the banquet hall, was cere- 
moniously deposited before President Miles. This inci- 
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dent being unannounced came as a complete surprise to 
the assembled gvests and because of the happy manner 
in which it was conceived and carried out was highly ap- 
preciated. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered 
by Gov. Jos. W. Folk of Missouri, who spoke with tell- 
Ing effect upon State and civic problems involved in the 
suppression of political corruption. Knowledge of his 
achievements in the successful assaults conducted by him 
against bribery and graft lent peculiar significance to his 
words, which rang with the expressed conviction of an 
awakening of the public conscience. Short speeches by 
President S. R. Miles, Henry T. Kent, W. S. Wright and 
Julius C. Birge added to the zest and pleasure of the oc- 
casion, which was conceded to be one of the most brilliant 
and delightful in the history of the association. 

As a concluding feature of the banquet there was the 
awarding of prizes. Dispensing with the formalities 
usual to such occasions, the toastmaster announced the 
winner of the prize for gentlemen to be Secretary M. L. 
Corey, who was forthwith tendered a full spool of Barb 
Wire, which he accepted as peculiarly described on ac- 
count of its Hardware points. The ladies’ prize was 
awarded to Mrs. S. R. Miles, who in acknowledgment of 
the Washboard that was presented to her responded to 
the sentiment expressed by the toastmaster in phrases as 
graceful and felicitous as they were impromptu. 


S. R. MILES’ PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The address of 8. R. Miles, president of the associa- 
tion, was an interesting and elaborate presentation of 
matters having direct connection with the work of the 
national organization and the various State bodies, and 
was listened to with close attention. Mr. Miles remarked 
that the holding of the last annual convention in Boston 
in June, three months later than the usual dates, had 
made the official year just closing a short one in point of 
time, although it was long in the way of events. Refer- 
ring to the business disturbance which made itself felt 
during the closing quarter of the year, Mr. Miles said: 

The incipient panic during the closing months of the 
year, precipitated apparently from a clear sky, brought to 
the business world many anxious moments. But, having 
ridden so long upon the top wave of prosperity, the legit- 
imate business public refused to down, and by sheer faith 
. alone averted a repetition of the panic of 1898—faith 
not only in each other, but faith to believe that aside from 
a speculative tendency in some quarters the business of 
the entire country was on a sound, legitimate basis; faith 
in our monetary system; faith in the Government; faith 
in the executive ability of that type of American citizen- 
ship as exemplified in Theodore Roosevelt, and faith to 
believe the people can be trusted to elect, as his successor, 
one from among their citizens who will continue the cam- 
paign so ably inaugurated by the President against the 
many evils that have crept into and menaced the very 
foundations of the Government. 

With the beginning of the new year the atmosphere 
had very materially cleared, and in spite of the usual 
Presidential year “ bogie man,” 1808 promises well in a 
business way. In an association way, too, the past 
months have been eventful. 





Mr. Miles then referred to the experiences of the 
South Dakota Retail Merchants’ Association, the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and other bodies in 
combating the competition of catalogue houses, and the 
suits brought by these houses against the associations as 
a result of their activities, which, as the trade is aware, 
were decided against the mail order concerns. 


Mail Order Business. 


Alluding to the volume of mail order business and 
especially the trade in Hardware and kindred lines, Mr. 
Miles spoke as follows: 


Enormous as the mail order business seems to be, re- 
liable information develops the fact that in the Hardware 
and kindred lines less than 1 per cent. of the busi- 
ness is handled by mail order houses; or, in other words, 
more than 99 per cent. of all the Hardware business is 
handled through members of this association and the 
retail Hardware merchants still outside the fold. The 
bone of contention is not the volume of business done by 
mail order houses. 

The volume of business transacted by some of the 
larger mail order concerns is unquestionably greater than 
that of any individual retail Hardware merchant any- 
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where, and this is where organization has borne fruit. 
We have been able to say to the manufacturer and job- 
ber, and with reason, that it is unfair to put the retail 
mail order concerns, that are admittedly selling only 1 
per cent. of their output, in a position to name the price 
at which the other 99 per cent. must be sold. Is that in 
restraint of trade? What court of justice could, by any 
stretch of imagination, place any such construction upon 
it? 

Upon such argument has our work been based. As an 
evidence of this, let me quote you from a letter written 


THAN THE PARTY 1O WHOM fT 1 ISSUED. 


Poart! 


square Dlueks, the strects 





Mileage and Entertainment Book. 


only a few days ago by a well-known manufacturer that 
decided to discontinue all relations with mail order con- 
cerns: 

And, as you are aware, no pressure has been brought to 
bear upon us other than the intelligent _presentation of the 
Hardware side of the case, by our friends in the Hardware As 
sociation. 

Whole volumes might be written without paying a 
higher compliment to the work of the National Retail 
Hardware Association and the affiliated State associa 
tions than is contained in the above quotations. 


Parcel Post. 

He then discussed the parcel post compaign of Post- 
imaster-General Meyer at considerable length. He said 
he had attended conferences of various trade organizations 
in Chicago in December, called for the purpose of looking 
into the situation and devising ways and means of de- 
feating any measure of the kind at the present session 
of Congress. A very thorough discussion of the subject 
was had. and while it seemed to be the concensus of 
opinion that there would be no legislation of this char- 
acter enacted at the present session, it was decided to 
inaugurate a campaign of education that would place 
the whole subject fairly and squarely before the people, 
thus giving them an opportunity to study and decide the 
question intelligently and on its merits. Mr. Miles con- 
tinued : 

One of the best ways to get tunis information into the 
hands of the farmers and retail merchants of the country, 
who are supposed to favor a domestic parcel post be- 
cause the Postmaster-General says it is entirely in their 
interest, is by placing the literature in the hands of your 
local editors. I would advise that in doing this you sug- 
gest to these editors that they secure from the Post- 
master-General all of the literature that he has pub- 
lished on this subject, which may be had for the asking, 
and that they study both sides of the question. I am 
very sure that the outcome of this investigation will be 
the appearance of strong editorials in opposition to any 
plan as yet proposed by the Postmaster-General. 

Association Spirit. 


Referring to his attendance at recent meetings of the 
State associations and the impressions made upon him 
thereby, he said: 
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It was my pleasure to attend the recent meetings 
of the North Dakota, Iowa, New York, Ohio and Missouri 
State associations. Everywhere was I impressed with 
the splendid spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm that pre- 
vailed. Questions vitally affecting not simply the busi- 
ness of the retail Hardware merchant, but retail business 
of every kind and character, were taken up and handled 
without gloves, and vet handled in a fair, clean, con- 
servative manner, and with fairness and consideration 
for the interests of the other party in the controversy. 
It is little wonder, with this spirit controlling, as it 
does, the work of all State association gatherings, that 
Hardware organizations everywhere are recognized as 
standing for fair treatment for all and special favors to 
none. 


Organization Growth. 


He remarked that since the last National meeting 
three new States, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, 
had been organized and were now members of the Na- 
tional Association. Suggestion had also come from the 
California Association indicating that the matter of 
joining the national body was under consideration. It 
was felt, however, by the present officers of the national 
organization that owing to geographical considerations 
it might be better if the Pacific and far Western States, 
four of which are now organized, California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho, should form a Pacific branch of 
the national body. Mr. Miles believed that a strong 
affiliated organization of this sort would be able to 
handle questions peculiar to that section of the country 
to better advantage while by co-operating with the na- 
tional association they could work out problems of na- 
tional scope and character. He also suggested that the 
Texas association, a strong and influential body, should 
be urged to join the national. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


Touching on the subject of mutual insurance, Mr. 
Miles spoke as follows: 

While we are to have a report upon the mutual in- 
surance feature of our association work, I cannot refrain 
from touching the subject briefly, and to congratulate the 
Hardware merchants of the country on being able to 
place so large a percentage of their insurance with the 
best and safest insurance companies doing business in 
this country to-day, and at a saving to them in cost of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. While this insurance feature 
has outgrown the wildest imaginings of any of its organ- 
izers, I feel safe in making the prediction that it is only 
in its infancy, and that it will eventually be the means 
of revolutionizing the insurance business of the country. 
Profiting by the example we have set, other lines will 
organize to carry their own insurance, until eventually 
there will be little business left for the stock company 
doing a general business; each line of trade will be 
carrying its own risks. 

In this work, as well as other features of the asso- 
ciation movement, the individual member can render 
great assistance. He can do this by being fair in his 
demands on the Hardware mutuals; by not undertaking 
to take advantage in any way on rates; by doing every- 
thing possible to safeguard his own risk, and by placing 
ali of his insurance, as fast as possible, with Hardware 
mutuals. 

Mr. Miles suggested that it was desirable to get in 
closer touch with organizations in other lines. In the 
campaign against parcel post it had been urged at Wash- 
ington that the Hardware people seemed to be the only 
ones that were making vigorous opposition. In a sense 
this was a handicap, and if the Hardware organizations 
could do anything that would in any way secure the co- 
operation of associations in other lines it would mate- 
rially promote the general welfare. 


Recommended Legislation. 


After paying a high tribute to the work of Secretary 
M. L. Corey, he said that inasmuch as the association has 
always stood for growth and progress generally, it should 
now put itself on record in support of the following legis- 
lation : 


A national pure paint law. 

A national pure seed law. 

A national good roads law. 

A national system of irrigation of arid lands. 
A national development of inland waterways. 
For the better preservation of our forests. 

For a reduction and regulation of express rates. 








For honesty in advertising. 

And we must continue to stand against any legisla- 
tion looking to a centralization of business or a curtail- 
ment in any way of the growth and development of our 
smaller cities and towns and our agricultural communi- 
ties. 


He concluded as follows: 

The work of this organization has grown beyond that 
of mere trade discussion. Each year marks a forward 
step; the entrance into a broader field; the accomplish- 
ment of better things; the placing of association effort on 
a higher plane. While much has been accomplished, much 
more remains to be done. New fields are awaiting devel- 
opment, and no man must accept an office in this associa- 
tion in the future with the thought there is little left for 
him to do. Our progress has been slowly but steadily on- 
ward and upward. We cannot and will not take a back- 
ward step. 


MR. COREY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


In his report as secretary, Mr. Corey said that three 
new States had become affiliated with the National or- 
ganization since the last meeting, and that very little 
desirable territory remained unorganized. Efforts should 
now be exerted in the direction of building up and 
strengthening associations identified with the National 
body rather than seeking new fields, although there were 
a few States to-which help should be extended whenever 
the merchants showed a desire to get together. Mr. 
Corey said that about 30,000 letters had passed in and 
out of his office during the nine months that had elapsed 
since the 1907 convention, which was held in Boston in 
June. He had personally attended 10 of the State retail 
conventions, besides participating in meetings of other 
bodies, including several not directly identified with the 
Hardware field, and had traveled over 15,000 miles and 
in or through 25 States. Mr. Corey suggested a rear- 
rangement of State convention dates on a _ territorial 
basis, so as to have as few conflicting dates as possible, 
reference to which is made elsewhere. He also touched 
on the necessity of introducing some new features in con- 
vention work, with a view to sustaining the interest of 
members and encouraging their attendance. Mr, Corey 
had the following to say in regard to the matter of terms 
and policies under which the retailer was expected to 
distribute goods: 

Our reputation as a fair and conservative organiza- 
tion is pretty well established. In the forming and ar- 
ranging of terms and policies under which the retail trade 
is expected to distribute goods we ought to have more 
to say. I am glad to announce there is a growing ten- 
dency to consult your representatives in this direction. 
To be able to do much effective work along this line re- 
quires more thorough knowledge of the inside of plans 
and methods that now prevail. We are gradually grow- 
ing wise, but not fast enough to exercise our full amount 
of influence on the changing conditions. There should 
exist a more perfect understanding between manufactur- 
er, jobber and retailer in dealing with matters in which 
we are mutually interested. A manufacturer of a well- 
known specialty, which is sold under a controlled price 
agreement, recently told me that he was guided in mak- 
ing changes of prices and terms almost entirely by crit- 
icisms that came from our conventions. The prosperity 
of the retail merchant is a matter of deep concern to 
both manufacturer and jobber. Anything that prevents 
us from supplying the goods used by the consumer is 
equally injurious to the maker and wholesaler. 

Mr. Corey’s report of the finances of the association 
showed that there was a balance on hand exceeding 
$8400. 


ADDRESS OF FRANK BAACKES, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN STEEL @ WIRE COMPANY. 


The address of Frank Baackes, vice-president and 
sales agent of the American Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, was as follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to meet so many delegates 
—such a large, successful, representative body of men; 
men who handle directly $100,000,000 of our products 
per annum; and, indirectly, $200,000,000 more; in other 
words, a- total of $300,000,000 of goods you distribute in 
the course of a year. 

Naturally, we are very much interested in you and 
you in us. Therefore I think it proper that I say some- 
thing to you to-day on the policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 
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Cause of the Depression in Basiness. 


Let us look into the matter and see what was the 
real cause of the present depression. We read a good 
deal in the newspapers 
about this man or that 
man—Mr. Roosevelt or 
some other prominent 
men—being responsible 
for present conditions. In 
my opinion they have 
nothing to do with it. 

What we have gone 
through was_ inevitable, 
and we all knew it—and 
still we are surprised. 
We felt it coming for a 
year; and in the interest 
of you gentlemen and of 
the manufacturers of the 
country. the United States 
Steel Corporation main- 
tained prices and values. 
Why? They knew that 
we had been very pros- 
perous for a year; they 
knew that the country 
und the merchants were 
absolutely loaded up to the roof with material and stocks. 
Had they followed any other course what would have 
been the result? The result would have been disaster 
for every merchant in the United States—the biggest com- 
mercial panic of modern times. We prevented it. And, 
in consequence of that policy we are somewhat misunder- 
stood. I don’t think we are misunderstood by the mer- 
chants, but by the population at large. 





FRANK BAACKES. 


Mutual Interest. 


I don’t want you to think that because we have taken 
that position, in order to allow you to liquidate without 
loss, it was entirely from philanthropic motives; at the 
same time it was to our own interest. We were as much 
interested as you were. Had we pursued any other 
course every man in this room would have had to invoice 
his stock 25 and 30 per cent. less than he did. And who 
would have been the gainer? 


The Worst Is Over. 


These conditions will not be better until we are 
through liquidating. The worst is over. I have been 29 
years in this business, and have always found that good 
times follow a period of financial depression. Each one 
of us—the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer— 
is carrying his load. There is no shifting of the burden 
as in previous panics, and, thank the Lord, we are all 
well off to-day. 


Economic Laws Will Govern. 


Now, just because the Corporation has taken that 
stand I don’t want you to feel that it means that in 
future no flexibility of price may be expected. We can- 
not go contrary to economic laws; we can modify the 
actions of those laws, and that is what we are trying 
to do and what we have done successfully up to this 
time. When the proper time comes—when liquidation 
has run its course, when the slates are clean—and they 
must be clean before we can have a new era of prosperity 
—then, I am satisfied, proper adjustments can be made. 
But in the meantime you can go on and do business and 
order goods. Order them as you need them. The wise 
man always does that. There is nothing in speculation. 
If every man and every merchant buys just what he 
needs the fluctuations of prices won’t hurt him. 


Live and Let Live Its Motto. 


I believe the policy of the Steel Corporation, “ Live 
and let live,” is generally recognized. Our record for 
the past eight years speaks for that. You must admit 
that your interests as distributors for the Steel Cor- 
poration’s $300,000,000 are in safe hands. We must con- 
sult your interests, as well as our own, for they are 
mutual. We are so big we cannot be anything but honest. 
We've got to be honest whether we like it or not. That 
aprlies to every one of you. The bigger the man the 
more necessary to follow this policy, and the less dust 
he can throw in people’s eyes. Our policy is absolutely 
open and above board. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s statements are to-day adopted as models in the 
leading commercial schools of Europe. 

We have nothing to conceal at this time, and shall 
conceal nothing in the future. We are one of the greatest 
corporations in the world, and, of course, I am somewhat 
egotistical on account of my connection therewith. 


Credit Was Too Cheap. 


Now I am going to offer you a little comfort. That 
panics will and must come is a foregone conclusion to 
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every thinking man; otherwise the trend of things would 
have led us into another Mississippi bubble. When this 
depression is over we will have had time to take counsel 
with ourselves, to see where we were. Credit is too cheap. 
This depression was absolutely necessary to afford us an 
opportunity to realize the situation. We need it once in 
a while; we must be hit on the head once in a while by 
something or somebody to bring us to our senses. 


Every Man Must Stand His Share. 


Now, a word on the labor question. They say that 
there must be no reduction of wages. I think that’s 
wrong. Labor must also take its share in the present 
liquidation, because, as we are coming to another period 
of prosperity, labor will not be satisfied to stand stiil 
when the trend its upward. Where will that lead to? 
There is an Unseen Power that regulates all these things 
—something that regulates all these affairs, and every 
man, whether laboring man, or capitalist, must stand 
his share. 


Conservatism the Watchword. 


Therefore, this is no time to be pessimistic; but you 
should be conservative. Conservatism should be your 
watchword. If you follow that, you will be all right. 
You are not going to do as much business this year, as 
last; you will have a chance to make all who owe you 
pay up-—to make all of them pay up. To my mind, the 
man who can’t liquidate to-day, after three years of 
prosperity, should be “ wiped off the board.” 

Good times will come again; credit is going to be 
just as cheap as of old. You are going to have the same 
volume of prosperity that you had before. Only, we 
must thank the Steel Corporation and other large cor- 
porations of the same character for relieving the bad 
effect of the panic. Prosperity and panics are insep- 
arable. 

Locating in the Country. 


I heartily approve of Mr. Maxwell’s ideas suggesting 
that mennfacturers should locate in the country. I don’t 
know whether it was forethought, or because of neces- 
sity on the part of the Steel Corporation; but the Steel 
Corporation is doing just the very thing that Mr. Max- 
well spoke of. It is going into the country—I cite the 
new town of Gary. out of Chicago, as a good example of 
what Mr. Maxwell thinks should be done. 

As I said before, there is absolutely nothing to be 
pessimistic about. Go home, and attend to your business. 
Keep your stock up, because you can’t do busines§ with- 
out stock-—and trust to the Lord and the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


ADDRESS OF C. W. ASBURY, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Representing the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, we desire to have you thoroughly realize 
that we are not unmind- 
ful of the great work you 
are doing. Your organi- 
zation has proved beyond 
the possibiity of question 
the advantage of organ- 
ized effort. Your plan of 
organization certainly 
brings to mind careful 
study and forethought. 
Through the State asso- 
ciations you are enabled 
to come into very close 
touch.with your member- 
ship and all those who 
are engaged in the ulti- 
mate distribution of 
Hardware. 


Value of the National 
Association. 


When you concentrate 
this effort into a central- 
ized body, as you have 
done in the National Association, you gather together 
the very best from each State for the use of the trade 
as a whole. Furthermore, you are enabled to advise 
upon business policies which cannot help to be bene- 
ficial to the individual members. Those who have 
come into direct contact with the retail trade are 
loud in their praise of the result of your efforts. They 
say that methods in the retail trade are rapidly chang- 
ing, as a result of your work. Stores are being enlarged, 
systems are being installed, which means rapid progres- 

’ giveness. We are not unmindful of the splen- 

Praise for id work which has been done by your offi- 
Officers. cers; their aggressiveness tempered with 
conservatism and wisdom is a subject of 


CHAS. W. ASBURY. 
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general comment among jobbers and manufacturers. You 
are all very familiar with the well directed efforts of 
these officers in opposition to the Parcel Post. You 
know they have extended beyond your own magnificent 
organization to organizations in other lines of trade— 
the result being such a unanimous expression of protest 

that Congress will naturally hesitate. 
Influence in ‘hose who represent the people at Wash- 
Legislation. ington always have an ear to the ground, 

listening for public opinion; and, further- 
more, my experience teaches that these public men are 
only too glad to be informed before taking action. This 
spirit has been manifested in the hesitancy of Congress 
in enacting many of the bills which they are urged to 
eract by labor leaders. 


Labor Problems. 


The manufacturers, as large employers of labor, are 
very much interested in the “square deal,” as applied 
to class legislation. You all probably know that the 
labor leaders are strenuously urging upon Congress the 
enactment of laws which specially favor them, or relieve 
them from the penalties of their acts while inflicting the 
prescribed penalty upon all others. They desire to be 

free in practicing conspiracy by boycott, 
Unreasonable While they especially desire to have gen- 
Demands. eral conspiracy treated criminally. They 
desire to restrain the courts in the issu- 
ance of injunction in labor disputes. Now, that proposi- 
tion is really so simple as to need no special description. 
The very object of an injunction is to restrain tempo- 
rurily the infliction of injury by one person or persons 
upon another person or persons until the cause can be 
heard in an orderly: way and judicially determined. 
There certainly can be nothing wrong with that. Yet 
there are at the present moment nine separate bills pend- 
ing in Congress, each attempting to reg- 
Anti-Injunction Ulate the judiciary in such a way as 
Laws. to prevent the issuance of these injunc- 
tions and labor disputes, and no at- 
tempt whatever is being made that the injunction shall 
be otherwise restricted in other cases. 

There are many bills pending looking toward a com- 
pulsory reduction in the hours of labor upon all contract 
work for the Government. This you can readily see will 
quickly mean the establishment by law of an 8-hr. work 

day. If this can be accomplished in an 

Reducing orderly way I know of no objection to it. 

Labor Hours. But stop and think. One concern has a 

contract with the Government: at the 

Same time this concern is doing a large amount of work 

for the public. They would be compelled to operate that 

portion of their force which is engaged upon Government 

work 8-hr. only ; whereas, the other portion of their force 

must of necessity work longer. This would bring chaos 

into any manufacturing establishment. 

Confusion Should Far better let the hours regulate them- 

Be Avoided. selves, and the tendency will be to 

lessen them as the time goes on. And 

it will probably be but a comparatively short time when 

the hours will be voluntarily reduced and the same object 
accomplished—but without foree. 


Labor Leaders Do Not Always Represent Unions. 


These and many other things are being attempted by 
the labor leaders. And you will notice that I distinctly 
specify labor leaders, and not labor unions; the large 
bulk of the membership of the labor union is composed 

of members for peace sake only. and not 
Members for because they are in harmony with the 
Peace’s Sake. Movement. This I have amply demon- 

strated in my own experience. Last spring 
we had a very small number of men in one department 
who went on strike upon the usual foolish proposition. 
After remaining out about two weeks and finding no evi- 
dence of weakening on our part, the labor leaders con- 
cluded that the only effective weapon they could use was 
to call a sympathetic strike in the entire plant. They 
arranged to have orators from the American Federation 

of Labor and from the International As- 
A Sympathetic ‘sociation of Machinists address a general 
Strike. meeting called for the purpose of urging 

a general strike. I concluded that our 
proper course was to attend the meeting. After the usual 
speeches—class against class—had been delivered, I con- 
cluded that our employees only asked to have the truth 
presented to them, and if it was so presented we need 
entertain no fear. 


Fair Dealing with Employees. 


I stated openly before the meeting that we had no 
objection to labor unions; that not one man or boy within 
the hearing of my voice could claim that he had ever 
been asked the question whether or not he was a member 
of a labor union; whether he was a Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist or Catholic—to us it made not the slightest 
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difference, All that we asked of any of them was that 
they should have proper moral character and that they 
should work well and be well paid. This is the beginning 
and end of our contract with them. I said that I would 
be even more specific in saying that if they could show 
me a labor union managed for the uplifting of labor I 
would not only say that we had no objection to it—I 
would actually subscribe to its treasury. If I were asked 
to be more specific still I could quote an actual instance 
which has been called to my attention, the instance being 
an employer right in the city of Philadelphia employing 
largely female help. He employs a woman to keep the 
toilet rooms clean. He contends that this work is done in 
the interest of his employees and should therefore be paid 
for by them. He assesses them from 8 to 10 cents per 
week each, in order to pay the scrubwoman; net result, 
he collects from $28 to $30 per week and pays her $6. 
I said, “Go for him and I’ll help you.” It is unfor- 
tunately true that there are some unfair employers, and 
the field for profitable activity is wide for the labor union. 
It certainly has a great work to do, and if the work is 
properly directed it can be well done for the uplifting 
of labor. But when the labor union attacks a concern 
like the Enterprise Mfg. Company in such an unfair way, 
or for such an unfair cause, as the one now existing, we 
will certainly fight, and we will fight to the bitter end. 

The result of this talk to our employees was that not 
only did they refuse to go out in a sympathetic move- 
ment, but those who were complaining actually withdrew 
their complaint and came back to work. This shows with 
some definiteness that the great body of the members of 
labor unions are inclined to be fair, reasonable and con- 
servative. 


Fairness to Employer and Employee. 


My object in calling attention to this subject is to 
ask the assistance of your affiliated bodies in securing 
absolute fairness in legislation—both to the employer and 
to the employee. , 

Mutual Fire Insurance. 


There is another branch of your activity which has 
attracted attention: mutual fire insurance of your mem- 
bers. Many of those engaged in industrial pursuits have 
long maintained mutual insurance, and have found it to 
be exceedingly profitable to them. To cite our own case: 
Our plant was insured in the stock companies for some 
years when, through disagreement with them, we con- 
cluded to join the then young mutual companies. The re- 
sult has been a reduction in our rate from $1.25 to less 
than 8 cents as an average for the past five years. I pre- 
dict success in your endeavor in that branch far beyond 
the expectation of those who are now joining the move- 
ment. 


Preference for Standard Brands. 


I am going to advocate to you one other item which I 
believe you will find beneficial: If you can induce your 
members to give preference to standard goods of quality, 
it will certainly mean the hope of greater permanency 
and greater profits in your business. If you sell an arti- 
cle, well worth the money, and of good, durable quality. 
you are making a permanent customer. It is not every 
dissatisfied customer who files a complaint. Many will 
harbor their dissatisfaction secretly and turn their busi- 
ness into other channels. There is one thing no merchant, 
no jobber, no manufacturer can afford: and that is the 
loss of customers. 


Inland Waterways. 


My attention was attracted to another item, suggested 
in Mr. Bogardus’ address, yesterday: Waterways for the 
more efficient transportation of merchandise. We are 
all familiar, through the utterances of the President, with 
the great Mississippi Valley project; and, without desir- 
ing to detract one iota from the greatness and the larg 
value resulting from this undertaking, I am going to sug- 
gest another, which seems to me to have equal possibili- 
ties. The Atlantic seaboard is made up of a succession 
of elongated islands and peninsulas, which give a very 
excellent opportunity, formed by Nature, for inland 
waterways. Do you realize that, in acquiring and en- 
larging three existing canals, and projecting the fourth, 

the total length of all being but 66 

Atlantic miles, a continuous inland waterway 
Seaboard Canals. 20 be formed very nearly 1000 miles 
in length? <A canal is now being con- 

structed through Cape Cod, which will connect Boston 
with New York. There is an existing canal from New 
York harbor to the Upper Delaware, which connects New 
York harbor with Delaware Bay; an existing canal across 
the short neck of Virginia, connecting Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays; and the one canal re- 

Possible maining is at Beaufort, S. C.. which will 
Development. Complete the chain. If this scheme is car- 
ried a little farther by the use of the Erie 








Canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, then a continuous 
waterway will be formed from Duluth, in far Minnesota, 
to Beaufort, S. C. 

Again, if a canal should be constructed between Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie, the connecting link would be 
formed between the Mississippi Valley project and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Advantages to Commerce and in War. 


I need not take your time in describing the advantages 
of these waterways, not only to commerce, but in the 
protection of the country itself, in times of war. Con- 
sider for a moment the advantage of having such an in- 
land waterway along the Atlantic seaboard for the use 
of the navy. The vessels could be harbored in any of 
the existing navy yards inland, and they could be mobil- 
ized and emerge at a point unknown to the enemy. 

Permit me to again express to you the very high ap- 
preciation I have of the courtesy you have extended to 
me through your officers in permitting this talk. I look 
forward to the time when very much closer conferences 
will be the daily rule among manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers. I think I can see great benefits to be derived 
from these conferences, and I can only express the hope 
that they will be furthered. 


R. W. SHAPLEIGH ON “ARE GOODS WELL BOUGHT 
HALF SOLD?” 


The phrase that composes the subject of this paper is 
one of those compact, crisp, potent sentences commonly 
called proverbs, maxims, wise sayings, old saws, &ec., and 
I wish, in passing, to pay my respects to the man who 
gathered the wisest of these proverbs together from the 
different nations and tongues, and set them systematical- 
ly and in order before the people. 


Maxims That Stick. 


Don’t you remember the adages contained at the 
head of each page of your copybook when you were learn- 
ing to write at school? 
Alas! now so many years 
ago for many of us. Can 
you not see them before 
you now? I am sure you 
cannot have forgotten 
them. Some of them are 
as follows: “ Congenial 
occupation makes work 
easy.” ‘“Idleness is the 
first cousin to ignorance.” 
“One example is better 
than 10 precepts.” “It 
is hard for an empty sack 
to stand upright.” “It ‘s 
never too late to mend,” 
as the boy said when he 
brought his torn trousers 
to his mother at 12 
o'clock at night. The 
great seal of the State of 
Missouri contains one, pe- 
culiarly applicable to the 
National Retail Hard- 
ware Association in convention assembled to-day: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

There are hundreds of these trite sayings, each with 
a deep and sober meaning contained in very few words. 
In fact, these old proverbs contain practically all of the 
phiiosophy and wisdom of the ages boiled down. For 

over 150 years they have been in daily 
Wisdom und hourly use, and scarcely a situation 
Boiled Down, 20 arise to which one or more of them 

is not applicable in a practical way. If 
we read, mark and inwardly digest them, we find that 
they are not simple, but that their true meaning reaches 
down to the innermost fibers of the subject they relate to. 

Thus it is with our present text, “ Are goods well 
bought, balf sold?” At first appearance this saying ap- 
pears to be perfectly simple, and self evident, but let us 
analyze it. Let us divide it into two parts, because in 
modern business affairs, while the buying and selling of 
goods should be and are. intimately interwoven, the 
characteristics of the two parts are entirely different. 
In taking up the first part, “ goods well bought,” it 
seems that the essence of this phrase lies in the defini- 
tion of the words “ well bought.” In other words. 





R. W. SHAPLEIGH. 


When Are Goods ‘* Well Bought’’ ? 


On this point there may be many differing opinions, but 
if we can establish good, practical methods of buying 
goods well, we have solved the first portion of the subject. 
Let us, therefore, attempt to establish a few rules, the 
observation of which will insure us of goods being well 
bought. The two most important principles in buy- 
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ing goods are entirely self-evident. They are as follows: 
1. To have the goods you need when you need them. 

2. Not at any time to have goods that you do not need. 
This is a beautiful theory, but poor human nature 
cannot, in practice, absolutely meet these requirements. 
The buyer who keeps these maxims constantly in mind, 
and is not diverted by the bait of attractive prices, is 
the one who comes nearest to per- 


Weakness of fection in this matter. We superior, 


Bargain Hunting. men often laugh at the eagerness of 
the bargain hunter, who rushes down 
town to purchase something that she has seen advertised 
at a low price in the paper, when she doesn’t need the 
article at all. She rushes to get it simply because it is 
cheap. But do we, in our business, adopt firmly the first 
principle above mentioned? After these comes, less in 
importance, really, the question of price. Ah, price! 
How often does this little word obscure 
Temptations the buyer’s vision to the exclusion | of 
of Price. all other considerations? How often 
does he think that the mere figures given 

him represent the price? 


Price a Complex Matter. 


What is the price? What goes to make up this item 
that seems to stand foremost in the mind of almost 
every buyer? If some one were to offer you an article 
at a price 5 per cent. less than some one else, has he 

offered you a better price, and should you, 

Figures Not it justice to yourself, give him the order? 
Everything. Not necessarily so by any means. rhis 
matter of price is a complex affair and 

mere figures do not by any means constitute it all. There 
are many other things to be taken into consideration be- 
fore we can arrive at the real price. The quality of the 
goods to be received must be looked into very carefully. 
Have you not often bought goods because the 

Quality. figure on them was very cheap, only to find 
that they are nocr in quality, badly packed, 

slovenly in appearance, and really dear at any price? 
The promptness with which the shipments are made is, 
in this age of quick service and frequent 

Shipments. Orders, a thing greatly to be desired. The 
completeness with which the order will be 

filled is also a vital question. Many times, in the exneri- 
ence of every one here, I am sure, have you paid a little 
higher figure in order to get all the goods you ordered. 
The character of the packages and the attractiveness of 
the labels on these packages is a point often 

Packing, ot thought of, but of much importance, in 
order that the goods may present a pleasant 
appearance on the shelves. Also the manner in which 
the goods are packed in cases and the condition in which 
they will reach you should not be over- 

Reputation looked. Again must be taken into considera- 
of Seller. tion the reputation of the house for shipping 
honest, full weight, full size, and clean, 

fresh, up to date merchandise, and the reputation of 
the house for prompt and fair adjustment of any claims. 


Good Service, 

All these items constitute service. Consider the repu- 
tation of the house for good service and honest dealing 
generally. All of the above are as much a part of the 

complete price as are the figures, and a careful 
Willingly consideration of them all is necessary in order 
Paid For, to buy goods well. Is it not within the experi- 

ence of each of you that you would prefer to 
pay a little higher figure when you know that you will 
get good service, good goods and good treatment in every 
particular? 

It is a well established principle in business that good 
service is part of the price and should be paid for even 
to-day under the closest supervision by law. Some rail- 

roads are allowed to charge a higher price for 
A Part the same haul on account of their giving bet- 
of Price. ter service. 

In this age of close competition and close 
scrutiny the jobbing Hardware house must be right in 
price to be successful. Indeed, there is no margin in 
this business for a serious difference in mere figures be- 
tween reputable concerns, although there may be a vast 
difference in the other items mentioned as comprising 
the complete price. The margin of profit made by job- 

bing houses to-day is extremely 
Jobbers’ Prices Show small, and the dealer who says 
Little Difference. he can buy at 10 per cent. or even 

5 per cent. cheaper from one 
reputable concern than from another reputable concern 
on an assorted purchase is indulging in a large consign- 
ment of “ hot air,” or else is very ignorant. 


Ordering Seasonable Goods in Advance. 


Referring to the first principle to adopt that goods 
may be well bought, viz.: to have the goods you want 
when you want them, it is very necessary to look ahead 
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and to place orders for seasonable goods in advance, so 
that they may be in stock when you need them. Man- 
ifestly. if all waited for the opening of 
Jobbers Bear the season and all ordered this seasonable 
Burden. item at practically the same time, the 
stocks of the jobbers would quickly be 
broken and many dealers would be disappointed. The 
burden of this is borne by the jobbers, as they give a 
future dating on such orders. There has been some 
argument against the policy of placing “future” orders, 
but it is all false. Future orders are necessary, since it 
is physically impossible for the factories 
Future Orders to supply the demands of the trade for 
Necessary. seasonable goods unless they receive their 
specifications long in advance of the sea- 
son and have an opportunity to make up and assemble 
the goods. It is quite evident that a careful observation 
of all the above mentioned rules will surely result in 
goods being well bought. 


Relation Between Buying and Selling. 


Now, let us now turn to the second portion of our text, 
and see if this careful buying will result in their being 
half sold. I am not at all prepared to say that this is 
true, for no matter how well goods may be bought, they 

will not sell themselves, and while 
Goods Won't Sel] © 200d buying certainly does help to sell, 
Themselves. it seems foolish to think that it helps 
out to the extent indicated in the text. 
In my judgment, the selling of goods in the proper way, is 
a more important and difficult operation than the buying. 
The buying is done, usually from houses of such a char- 
acter that they will take the proper care of the orders 
of their customers voluntarily, but when it comes to a 
matter of selling, the whole burden lies on the merchant 
himself. Therefore, it is the most important feature of 
the business, and the disposing of his stock at a proper 
profit the most important and difficult part of the pro- 
prietor’s duties. Even if it were true that goods well 
bought were half sold, no live merchant 
TwoHalves Would be content with that. He would want 
to Be Sold. the remaining half well sold, and the last 
half is much harder than the first half. It 
is with considerable regret that I cannot adopt the whole 
proverb as being absolutely true, but I know how difficult 
it is oftentimes to properly dispose of goods, be they 
never so well bought. Let us, therefore, attack the sell- 
ing problem with more vigor and intelligence than here- 
tofore. Let us give more thought to this feature of the 
business than we have done in the past. 


Easier to Buy Than Sell. 


Is it not true that it is much easier to buy than it is 
to sell? If it becomes known that any person desires to 
buy an article—a horse, a house and lot, or even any 
sniall item—he is immediately besieged by sellers of all 
descriptions, and often he is puzzled to know from whom 
to buy. How different it is when one has a horse, or a 
house and lot to sell. He often finds it takes a very long 
time to find a buyer, and then they want to get it for less 
than it is worth. To illustrate: I was besieged last week 
by the representative of two factories desiring to sell 
me an Automobile. I didn’t want to buy one, hadn't said 
so, or even thought of it; for this is no time to buy Auto- 
mobiles, and yet these men were diligently seeking for 
buyers, and spending much time and effort on very long 
chances. 


Some Principles of Selling. 


It is not in my province to attempt to give you ex- 
perienced merchants any advice as to how to sell your 
goods. You know how, much better than I, but from 
general observation it has become impressed upon me that 
the most successful retail merchants are those whose 
stores, in the first place, are most attractive; stores in 

which the atmosphere, as well as the floors 
Attractive 2nd shelving, is clean and sweet; where the 
Stores. ladies are welcome, and where the surround- 
ings are such that they are glad to enter; 
stores where the clerks are neat and clean in their ap- 
pearance; polite and attentive in their manners; where 
they are not smoking or chewing tobacco, or talking pol- 
itics; stores where the shelves are filled with neat, clean, 
attractive packages, and where the proprietor is visible 
in the front part of the store, looking after the interests 
of his customers, and by his presence indi- 
Presence of Cating to them that they are his first con- 
Proprietor. ‘Sideration. This in contradistinction to the 
proprietor who is rarely visible in the front 
part of his store, but spends his time in his office figuring 
over invoices and bills in an endeavor to buy goods cheap- 
er, rather than interesting himself in adopting new and 
taking methods of selling goods, and being willing to 
spend a little money in that direction, if necessary. 

I have noticed also that the most successful stores 

are those in which the clerks are well posted on the talk- 
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ing points of the different articles, and where they know 
the practical and everyday use to which these articles 
are put. People like to deal with those who 
Well Posted Can talk intelligently about the merits of an 
Clerks. article, and who seem, at least, to know 
more about it than they themselves do. Many 
times a person will go into a store in search of informa- 
tion as to what he needs in order to do a certain thing. 
If he receives intelligent, practical advice, he will buy, 
and come back again. If not, he will not buy, and proba- 
bly never come back. 
Pictures are very well in their way, and interesting, 
but the goods themselves, particularly in the 
Goods Must Hardware and kindred lines, seem to have 
Be Shown. 2 fascination for the average person that is 
hard to overcome, and the proper displaying 
of one article is better than 10 pictures. 
The first impression that one receives is sometimes 
very strong, and the impression made on a passer-by by 
a beautiful, harmonious show window—a win- 
Attractive “ow in which everything is neat and clean 
Windows. 20d good, or where some striking novelty is 
shown, an index of the character of the en- 
tire establishment, is too valuable an asset to be over- 
looked. 


Both Departments Important. 


In conclusion, I will say that while my argument is 
not proven that “Goods well bought are half sold,” let 
us not forget at all the real importance of buying them 
well. It is your duty to yourself to purchase your goods 
at the lowest price, and it is a part of the business that 
cannot be slighted in the least degree. But in consider- 
ing as to what is the lowest price, let me urge you to 
take into your reckoning all the points above mentioned. 
Then after having done your duty with respect to the 
buying, use your best intelligence and energy in selling. 
Then will your goods not only be well bought, but well 
and completely sold. 


E. C. SIMMONS ON SALESMANSHIP. 


It seems peculiarly fitting that this convention should 
be held in St. Louis, because it is—as Mr. Norvell has re- 
cently said—the largest 
and best Hardware mar- 
ket, not only in this coun- 
try but in the world, and 
it has been made so chief- 
ly by reason of good 
salesmanship. In view of 
that statement, can you 
question the great impor- 
tance of the science of 
salesmanship in the con- 
duct of your business? 
Do you know that the 
sales of the Hardware 
jobbers of St. Louis are 
more than the combined 
sales of all of the Hard- 
ware jobbers of New 
York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore? For 
that reason, the selection 
of this city as your place 
of meeting seems emi- 
nently correct. If there 
is any word that I can say, any experience that I can 
relate, or any suggestion I can make that will be of sub- 
stantial benefit to even one man in this audience, I shall 
be glad to have been permitted to speak. 





E. C. SIMMONS. 


Present Study of Salesmanship. 


This subject has been so talked about and written 
about in the last five years, and so frequently the subject 
of papers or addresses, that I feel it has been thrashed 
over and thrashed out until there is but little if anything 
now to be said about it. I am rather fearful I may 
weary you in saying over again, in perhaps different form, 
what you have so often heard and read about before. 
You want a recital of facts, not theories, a relation of 
things accomplished and how they were done, rather than 
some one’s imagination as to how it should be done. 
There are schools for salesmanship, and while I am not 

well posted as to their work, it is difficult 
Salesmanship for me to understand how salesmanship 
in Schools. can be successfully taught in schools. It 

reminds me of an article by an old maid 
on “ How to Raise Children,” or the old story Mrs. Par- 
tington, who heard and old maid say “I can’t bear chil- 
dren,” and she replied, “ Perhaps if you could you would 
like them better.” If in the course of my remarks the 
personal note should appear, I beg you to excuse it. I 
shall try to avoid it; but I have been in the Hardware 
business so long and been so active in it that I feel my- 
self to be part and parcel of it. 
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Relative Importance of Buying and Selling. 


I regard good salesmanship as of the first importance 
in the conduct of the retail Hardware business. Here 
let me say that I will treat on salesmanship both of 
wholesale and retail houses, and I may mix them up a 
bit. If I do, kindly pardon it, as I have had experience 
in both, and they are so interlinked in the same qualities 
that one can hardly speak of one without reference to 
the other. I say, therefore, that salesmanship is the 
most important factor in the successful conduct of the 
Hardware business. The best evidence I can give of the 
sincerity of this statement is the fact that during all of 
the time that I actively managed our business I gave 
most all of my time to the selling of goods. When it 
came to the buying, I would do that largely on honor 
ot the man I was trading with, and make short work 
of it, I assure you, so that I could get back to the selling 
end of the business as quickly as possible. I remember 

once buying a bill of Pocket Knives of Mr. 
Buying Graef, who afterwards said that I bought 
on Honor. Over 4000 dozen assorted Pocket Knives in 

less than 30 min. Let me say in passing 
that my experience in trading “on honor” with manu- 
facturers and their salesmen was always satisfactory, for 
never did one of them betray the trust I put in him. 
Don’t draw the conclusion from what I have just said 
that I do not regard the buying end as important, for I 
do. The stock of goods you have to sell is the foundation 
stone of your business house, and we all know that un- 
less our house has a good solid foundation the floods and 
winds will soon destroy it; but I mean that the buying is, 
so far as price is concerned, far less important than the 
selling, for I take it that the difference in price on articles 

of equal, or nearly equal, value is not 5 per 
Old Adage cent, and therefore of far less importance 
Obsolete. than the selling end. The old adage that 

“goods well bought are half sold” is obso- 
lete, and is to-day misleading; goods should be well 
bought, but, if so, it does not necessarily follow that they 
are half sold. It requires brains, tact, good nature and 
diplomacy to sell them. 

In an address that Mr. Norvell made last month in 
this city, before the Retail Hardware State Association 
of Missouri, he referred to a number of men who had 
prospered and become pronounced successes in the com- 
mercial world, who had been connected with our house, 
and he named R. H. Stockton, J. E. Pilcher, C. D. 
Smiley, J. K. Smith, H. M. Meier and C. H. Markle, 
and to this list I would add, as a noteworthy example, the 
name of Saunders Norvell. All of these men prospered, and 

have taken a front rank among commercial 
Successful men. To these names should also be added 
Salesmen. that of my late and always deeply lamented 
partner, Isaac W. Morton, who was a book- 
keeper and then a salesman for us before he became a 
partner of the firm and afterwards an officer of the cor- 
poration. I have named those gentlemen for two reasons: 
First, because it makes me happy to have it said that 
so many men profited and succeeded in such large meas- 
ure by association with our house, and, second, because 
I want to impress it on your minds that those men were 
all salesmen, and that their success in life is due to the 
fact that they were good salesmen. Speak- 
Demandfor ing of the wholesale business, a good road 
Salesmen. salesman is the most independent man en- 
gaged in the business. His wares (and by 
that I mean his salesmanship) are always in demand, 
for during all the time of my active direction of the 
business I never had a man who applied to me, and who 
impressed me as a “cracker-jack” salesman, get away. 
No matter how full we were, or how dull business was, I 
always engaged him, and never failed to do so in one 
single instance. ‘ 


The Qualities of a Salesman 


have been so often written up that it seems superfluous 
to recite them, but in simple language I would say he 
must be “As wise as a serpent and as harmless as a 
dove.” He must have capacity, health, industry, integ- 
rity, and be an early riser. Just why he must be an 
early riser I can hardly explain, except that the head is 
clearer and one is able to plan better by early rising than 
otherwise; but this I do know—that all of those men 
whose names I have mentioned as being very successful 

salesmen have been early risers. Industry is 
Industry essential, because no man can possibly suc- 
Essential. ceed in large measure in the Hardware busi- 

ness—wholesale or retail—unless he is a 
worker. It is a business of such great detail that he 
must work hard, real hard, or go to the “ financial grave- 
vard.” Health is necessary to enable him to do the work 
required, and integrity must possess him, because if he 
is untruthful he cannot command the respect and confi- 
dence of customers, and without that his success will be 
small. To these qualities must be added tact or diplo- 
macy. He should never contradict a customer—it never 
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pays—one may differ pleasantly without contradicting. 
He should be a good mixer, and cultivate such habits of 
thought and conversation as will make him a welcome guest 
wherever he goes, and the better posted he is on general 

topics outside of his business the more wel- 
Value of come and the more successful will he be. I 
Small Talk. would impress upon your minds the great 

value of good “small talk’ properly applied 
as a most important help to any salesman. I mean this 
to apply to the retail salesman, as well as the road man 
representing the jobber. 


Good Retail Salesmen Not Always Successful Travelers. 


I am often asked if a good retail salesman will neces- 
sarily be successful as a wholesale salesman. I say most 
emphatically No—not necessarily. The fact that he has 
been a good retail salesman is greatly in his favor, but I 
have known many good retail salesmen to make absolute 

failures as road men. The qualities re- 

Contrasting quired are different. The customer who 

Requirements, Comes to the retail store has a distinct 

want—he asks for some given article that 

he needs, and it is then up to the salesman to sell it to 

him, and to sell something else if possible before the cus- 

tomer departs. But with the traveling man it is quite the 

opposite. He enters a man’s store, and is told at once, 

“ 'There’s nothing doing,’ “ Don’t want a-thing this time,” 

&e. Then is when the master mechanic salesman gets in 

his work, and convinces the merchant he 

A Contest does want something, and before he leaves 

of Intellect. be has booked a handsome order from the 

man who didn’t want a thing. It’s a contest 

of intellect ; a triumph of mind over mind, which requires 

brains of an experienced and high order—it’s no boy’s 
work I assure you. 


A Good Traveling Salesman Defined. 
My favorite definition of°a good traveling salesman 
‘one who helps his customers to prosper.” for if the 
retail merchant does not prosper, how impossible it is for 
the jobber and his salesmen to prosper. The interests are 
so interlinked that they are identical. Hence, I say thata 
salesman who is not truthful, or who does not try to do 
his level best for his customer at all times and under all 
circumstances, or who is tricky or guilty of sharp 
Good practices, is a fool. A salesman must be a man 
Habits. of good habits to succeed. The day has gone by, 
thank God, when treating or taking a man out 
to get a drink, was in vogue with desirable merchants; 
but just why a retail merchant will continue to give or- 
ders to men who get drunk and have other bad habits I 
-annot understand. <A few years ago I was talking with 
a merchant who divided his trade—giving one-half to 
our man, and the other to an’ Eastern man—who was 
notorious for being under the influence of liquor. I said 
to him, “ Don’t you get as good service, as low prices, and 
as good goods from us as you do from the other party?” 
He said, * Yes, and I get quicker and more complete ship- 
ments.” I then said, ““ Why do you put these two men on 
an even basis? This man has been for years coming to 
you under the influence of liquor; my man never has, be- 
cause he does not drink, and besides he is a perfect gen- 
tleman from his toes to his head.” “ Well, the other party 
is a good fellow.” ‘“ Yes,” I replied, “ but my man has 
always been upright, sober, truthful and painstaking to 
please you. Are you rewarding him 
Character Shoulda for his good qualities? I think not.” 
Be Recognized. He replied, “ Well, I never thought of 
it that way, but I believe you're right, 
and if that other man doesn’t stop drinking I will quit 
him and give your man all my business.” Now, I think 
there is too much of this “ good fellow ” sort of business, 
and that you ought not to give your orders to men whose 
habits and character do not command your respect. If a 
man is not worthy, turn him down, and patronize the 
worthy salesman, and in that way compel the house to 

send out good men and men of high character. 


tg: 


Salesman Must Know Goods. 


In the Book of Proverbs, Solomon says: “The prin- 
cipal thing is knowledge; therefore, get wisdom.” There 
is no line of business in which this is more important 
than in Hardware, and I would impress it, with all the 
emphasis I possess, upon every man within the sound of 
my voice to-day, and if haply these remarks should be 
published in any trade journal, upon all Hardware mer- 
chants and their clerks who may read them—to know 
your goods—to learn if they are good, why they are so, 
and how one article is better than another, that you may 
with a clear conscience recommend and guarantee them 
and sleep sweetly afterward. Are you willing to pay the 
price of success? That price is study and labor—work— 

plenty of hard work. You all like to 
Study the Price buy of the salesman who knows his 
of Success. goods, who is posted both as to prices 
and quality, who can quote you the prin- 
cipal items offhand without thumbing his catalogue and 
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keeping you waiting. If this be true, as I am sure it is, 
are not your customers like-minded? Do they not want 
to be waited upon by people who know what they have 
and the merits of same, as well as the price. When I 
sold goods the greatest want of all in retail Hardware 
stores was salesmanship. A good salesman (whether 
proprietor or clerk) was a great rarity. Since then this 
is greatly changed; most all successful retail stores have 
very good salesmen, and many proprietors take great 
pains to teach their clerks the general principles of sales- 
manship. One of the best salesmen I ever knew gave me 
this reply to my question as to what he considered of 
first importance in selling goods, 


“ Know ’em and Show ’em.” 


There’s a whole sermon in these five words. Know your 
goods and show them intelligently. I recall an incident 
of only a few years ago when I went into the 
AWhole store of one of our customers and found him 
Sermon. 0 A ladder counting or taking stock of his 
Tinware. He greeted me with “Gooe morn- 
ing,” and kept on with his work. That was all right, 
but a few minutes later two ladies entered and he called 
down to them from his ladder, “ Well, what is it this 
morning?” One of the ladies said, “I want a six quart 
Granite Milk Pan.” He replied, “ We haven’t any,” and 
kept on counting his Tinware and the ladies went out. 
Such a merchant can never succeed; this man failed 
within two years. Perhaps you will say I am taking an 
extreme case and no such things exist at present. Per- 
haps not. This was 10 years ago, and merchants are 
better educated—more polite, tactful and resourceful now 
than then. I believe this is true, and 
Benefits of largely due to the benefits from member- 
Associations. Ship in your State and national associa- 
tions. Long may they live and prosper! 
I have always been in favor of them and consider them 
a great benefit to each arfl every member, because you 
come together in the most friendly spirit and learn from 
each other how to improve your business and to conduct 
it more profitably and successfully. 


Good Men and Good Goods, 


I believe that our house was the “ pioneer” in estab- 
lishing the principle of paying salesmen all they are 
worth, demonstrated by results, which has been copied 
(substantially) by every other jobbing Hardware house 
in this country. I don’t believe in cheap men for sales- 
men. If you get a good man, or the “makings” of a 
good man, develop him; encourage him; pay him all he 
is worth. Don’t wait for him to ask for it—volunteer it, 
but do it on the basis of payment after the service has 
been rendered. Encourage the sale of good goods rather 

than cheap goods. They are the cheapest in 
Good Goods the end and will give greater satisfaction 
Cheapest. and also pay you better profits. A good 

Hand Saw is cheaper at $2 than a poor one 
at 50 cents. If a party buys of you something “ cheap” 
that proves unsatisfactory he will always remember you 
or your store unpleasantly, and never think of the price 
or how cheap it was: whereas, if he buys a good article 
that is absolutely satisfactory he will not only remember 
you pleasantly, but will speak a good word for your 
store and recommend his friends to you “ because you 
keep good goods.” 

When I say “try to sell good gocds.” I don’t mean 
that I would not keep any cheap or low priced goods, for 
I would, just to show I had ‘em, but, mark you, I would 

keep them, not sell them, so far as was 
Keeping possible. I would show the cheap gocds 
Cheap Goods. first, where it seemed policy to do so, but 

would say, “ Now, these are cheap goods 
and I cannot recommend them, but I have something 
here—producing the better goods—that I can swear by 
and guarantee in the strongest terms possible.” 





Good Salesmanship Exemplified. 


Here let me give you an incident that occurred in 
Florida about a year ago. I was in the store of one of 
our best and most intelligent customers, when two men 
“ame in (evidently carpenters) and asked for a Hand 
Saw. The clerk took out two standard brand Saws and 
laid them before these two men, but said nothing. One 
asked the price, and the clerk said, “$1.50 each,” then 
silence ensued again. ‘“ Have you any others?” said the 
carpenter, and I motioned to the clerk to show another 
kind he had on the shelf, which he did. I then stepped 
up and said, “ My friend, 1 know that to be one of the 
best Hand Saws in the world.” I took it and “ snapped ” 
the blade; then I rung it with my finger tips, and said, 
“If you buy this you will never regret it.” “ What’s the 
price?” said he. I answered, “$2.” ‘“ Whew! I couldn’t 
give $2 for any Hand Saw on earth.” I said, “ All right; 
I took you to be a good carpenter who wanted the best 
tools.” He responded, “I am. I'll give you $1.50 for it.” 
I said, “ No; $2 is the lowest price.’ He said, * Well, 
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’ll compromise it, and give you $1.75 for it.” I said, 
* Not on your life; nothing less than $2 will buy it.” He 
then said he wouldn't buy a Saw, and started for the 
door, so I called to him, saying, “If you buy that Saw 
you will like it so well you will take it to bed with you 
every night; and more than that, you will kiss it before 

you put it in bed. Don’t forget it is sold 
Infectious on the basis of ‘money back if you don’t 
Confidence. like it.’ You run no risk.” He said, “ Well, 

I'll take it; wrap it up.” When they had 
gone I called the clerks together and explained how 
this man had made a profit of $1 for the house, instead of 
about 35 cents, as he started out to do, and the way for 
them to earn good wages was to sell good goods at good 
prices. Three days later this carpenter came in and 
bought another Saw of the same kind, paying $2 for it, to 
take to a friend, who was working some 60 miles up in 
the country, and stated that the other was the best Saw 
he had ever owned or used in his life. I firmly believe 
that I transmitted to him, by good salesmanship, the con- 
fidence I had in the tool. This winter, when I visited 
them again, the proprietor referred to the incident, and 
said it had been of great benefit to his clerks, and they 
often talked about it. 

Speaking of good goods, have you noticed how many 
failures there have been lately of the 5 and 10 cent stores 
and Racket stores? Lots of failures since January 1. That 
class of trade cannot stand the pressure of hard times 
and empty dinner pails. 


Personal Attention to Customers. 


There are so many kinds of salesmanship I cannot 
attempt reference to any considerable number of them, 
but I earnestly recommend to you to meet and welcome 

-by personal contact—all of your customers when they 
enter your store. <A cordial] grasp of the hand and wel- 
come: “ How are you, John; how’s the wife and babies; 
is the gray mare over her lameness yet, and how’s the 
farm work getting on?” &¢c., &c—is worth more than 
al] the lew prices you or your competitor have to offer. 

A friend of mine started in business in Minnesota, 
and was not successful. He came to me and asked if I 
could tell him what was the matter. I replied, “I can’t 
tell, but I will come up and look you over—maybe I can 
tell then.”” I did so, and found he was spending most of 
his time in his back oifice, figuring on how to buy some- 
thing 24%. to 5 per cent. cheaper, and working on his 

books. I said: “Get out of this—get you a 
Expert small fiat desk—put it near the front door— 
Opinion. greet all your customers—tell them you are 

glad to see them-——ask what they want, and 
then call a clerk to wait on them. What you lack is 
personal contact with your customers. You are trying 
to make 2!4 to 5 per cent. in your buying, while you are 
losing 33 1-83 te 50 per cent. in the selling end.” He 
followed my advice, and is to-day a rich man, and often 
says he never got a start until he put his desk by the 
front door. 

I strongly advise you to do the same—there’s nothing 
like personal contact. People want it—they expect it— 
appreciate it, and will have it. Don’t, I beg of you, 
spend your time in your back oftice—keep out in front— 
mix with the people—welcome them—treat every person 
who enters your store as an honored guest, if you would 
succeed. That is good salesmanship of the highest order. 


When I Was a Boy, 


working in stock in the house of Child, Pratt & Fox 
(I think it was in 1857) it was my special duty to get 
out the orders sold by Mr. Fox. I was known as “ Fox’s 
boy,” and he was “Foxy” not only by name, but by 
nature. On one occasion, a man whose name was Jake 
Smith, from Topeka, Kan., came to buy a new stock, and 
Mr. Fox waited on him. When the order came to me to 
get out, I saw that a lot of the goods were sold at 
higher prices than those marked on the samples in the 
sample room, so I took the book to Mr. Fox, and called 
his attention to it. He said, “ You mind your own busi- 
ness, and get out that order—I know what I am doing.” 
Well, the matter weighed on my mind, for I was most 
conscientiously brought up by my dear mother, and I 
could not sleep that night for the wrongdoing I felt I 
was a party to. So next day I went to Mr. Fox and 
said, ““I’m afraid you did not understand me. This is 
wrong. Don’t you see you are doing a wrong—charging 
a man more for the goods than the marked prices.” He 
said to me, “ My boy, let me teach you a lesson. This 
man lives in Topeka—66 miles west of Kansas City— 
beyond the rain belt. The goods go by boat to Kansas 
City, and then have to be hauled by ox team to Topeka. 
We Will never see this man again, and therefore we must 
make all we can out of him now, as we will never get 
another chance; so run along, my boy, and finish up 
the order.’ But, I was not satisfied, and said: “ But 
it’s wrong—it’s wrong,’ until he threatened me with 
discharge. Well, next spring, after the ice had passed 
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out of the river so the boats could run (there were no 
railroads in those days), Jake Smith came down and 
ealled upon Mr. Fox, and I was present at the interview. 


Foxy Mr. Fox. 


He upbraided Mr. Fox for taking advantage of his ignor- 
ance of prices—overcharging him, &c., &¢., and called 
him a lot of vile names; but Mr. Fox took it all calmly, 
and let Mr. Smith exhaust himself. Then he said: 
“Jake, vou’re all wrong; I am the best friend you ever 
had, and T’ll prove it to you before we get through.” 
“Well, do it,’ said Smith. ‘ Well,” said Mr. Fox, “ you 
were going up into a new country, weren’t you?” “ Yes.” 
“Into a new market where no prices had been estab- 
lished?” “Yes.” “You knew nothing about prices, did 
you?” “No.” “ Naturally you would base your selling 
prices on your cost, and mark your goods accordingly, 
wouldn’t you?” “Yes.” “Then, I said to myself, I must 
help this friend to establish good. high market prices. 
If I sell him cheap, he will establish low selling prices. 
No, I won’t do him that injury—I will charge good, stiff 
prices. and he will go to Topeka, and, based upon the 
high prices 7 have charged him, he will establish high 
selling prices in Topeka, and when he has the market so 
established, he will come back here again, and I will 
then sell him a bill of goods so cheap that it will make 
his eves water, and he can take them to Topeka, and 
sell them at the high prices I have been the means of 
helping him to establish. Now I am prepared to sell 
you a bill of goods so cheap as to make the two average 
up to your entire satisfaction.” Jake Smith grasped 
Mr. Fox’s hand, and thanked him, and bought another 
bill of him all right—just as Mr. Fox said he would, and 
then Mr. Fox privately gave me a lesson on shrewd sales- 
manship, which I thought so crooked that I left his 
employ, and went to another firm, who did business on 
the square. Let me add that Mr. Fox failed shortly 
afterwards—those kind of people usually do. No sales- 
man can afford to be tricky, sharp or untruthful. He 
must be squarely honest and truthful, to be in a large 
way successful. I have recited this merely as a sample 
of the kind of salesmanship that is never a success, 

Recently when visiting Florida, I noticed in a new ad- 
dition to one of the Flagler hotels some solid mahogany 
furniture, and I said to the manager, “ Why did you 
think it wise to buy that very heavy furniture?” He re- 
plied, ‘‘ Because I was a fool and didn’t know what I was 
doing. I was looking at some other mahogany furniture 
that was veneered when some very smart salesman came 

along and offered me solid mahogany at the 
Applied to ‘Same price, and he dwelt so emphatically on 
Furniture. SOlid that I thought it must be better and 

bought it; but I found out afterward that 
the veneered was lighter and better and cost more to 
make; that it won’t crack, while the solid will. I was 
convinced simply because the man was a better salesman 
than the one who had the better and cheaper goods.” 


Brains in Salesmanship. 


Take the case of one of the gentlemen whose name I 
have mentioned as having prospered by reason of being 
connected with our house—R. N. Stockton. He was a 
natural born salesman of the first class; he sold a world 
of Cutlery, chiefly Pocket Knives and Razors, to drug- 
gists, and I never found out how he did it until after he 
had left us, as he never gave away his plans or methods 
to anybody. It was this: He learned all about tooth 
brushes, how they were made, what bones for the handles, 
where the bristles came from, how bleached, how glued 
in, &c.; in fact, all there was to know about tooth brushes. 

Then he would go into a drug store, 
From Tooth Brushes Jeaving his Cutlery samples by the 
to Pocket Knives. door, ask for the proprietor and if 

in he would say, “I want to buy a 
tooth brush.” Then he would talk tooth brushes so in- 
telligently that he would get the merchant interested by 
telling him a lot of things he didn’t know before; then 
he would buy a tooth brush, thus putting himself in the 
attitude of a customer. Then his real work would begin. 
for he would draw from his pocket a sample of Razor or 
Pocket Knife and say, “I’ve got something here I want 
to show you; you haven’t anything like it and it’s a 
great seller.” And from this he would get a start and 
then bring up his samples and end up with a fine Cutlery 
order. That is what I call brains in salesmanship. 

When in Minneapolis last September a customer of 
Hurty-Simmons Hardware Company told me this story: 
A farmer near him, who was exceedingly close but scru- 
puleusly honest, and who had the catalogue house habit, 
came to him to buy a Draw Knife, and on asking the price 
of the best Knife the merchant had, was told 90 cents. 
He threw up his hands and said he would never pay that 
for he could send to the catalogue house in Chicago and 
buy one for 25 cents. The merchant argued with him 
about quality, but to no avail, and he did send to the 
catalogue house and get one. When it came the merchant 
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was posted, as he devised means to keep himself ap- 
prised of the arrival of the Draw Knife. A week or 
two later he drove out to this farmer’s house, took him 
the daily paper, had a little pleasant visit and then asked 

to see the Draw Knife. After looking at it 
Drawing nd finding it wretchedly bad, he said: “ Mr. 
Knives. ——-., will you do me a favor? Let me loan 

you what I call a real good Draw Knife for a 
week or two. I don’t think you know how they have im- 
proved those goods lately.” The farmer said, “ Yes, I 
will; some day when I am in town I will get one from 
you.” The merchant said, “I have one in my buggy, let 
me leave it,” and he did so. The result was that ina short 
time he came in and asked the merchant to trade Draw 
Knives and let him pay the difference, which was done. 
The merchant says the farmer is, to a large extent, cured 
of the catalogue house habit. That merchant was a 
salesman sure. 


Salesmanship May Be Cultivated. 

Some people say that salesmen are born, not made. 
I don’t believe it. Almost any intelligent man can suc- 
ceed as a salesman if he is possessed of good health and 
habits, is honest and truthful, and is willing to pay the 
price, which is work, work, and real hard work. Pardon 
the repetition in reference to work and my dwelling 
upon it, because it is my confident belief that unless a 
man is a “ worker,” he had better never enter the Hard- 
ware trade. It is all well enough to have ambition, but 
to gratify that you must pay the price. 


Following Up Collections. 

3efore closing I want to take advantage of this op- 
portunity of speaking to you on one of the most im- 
portant parts of your business, and a feature that I be- 
lieve is sadly neglected by many retail Hardware mer- 
chants, and that is to collect promptly. Under the date 
of December 31, 1907, I received the following letter from 
one of our very good customers, in which he said: 

On January 13, 1902, yon wrote us, in response to our letter 
asking you to give us some advice and tell us how to conduct 
onr business (which we were then just starting) successfully, 
and vou replied, “Be good collectors.’”” This may seem like 2% 
small matter, but these three words have done more to give us 
courage than all the other advice we ever had. 

We reasoned it out in this way: If you thought that a wise 
policy and had been successful with it, it must be a good thing 
for us, so we put it into practice. The result is, we have taken 
advantage of every ‘cash discount since our store was opened, 
and are worth twice as much as we were six years ago. We 
thank you over and over again. 

I cannot speak too strongly on this subject. It is of 
vital importance. Never have I known any merchant to 
achieve any material success who was not a good col- 
lector. 

Don’t Be Afraid to Ask for Your Money 


when it is due, because it is due. More failures have 
occurred in the last half century because merchants did 
not collect promptly than from all other causes com- 
bined. Do you think it well to put your judgment against 
such a record as that? I hardly think so. When I sold 
goods, the weakest spots in the conduct of the retail 
Hardware business were lack of salesmanship and not 
being good collectors. Perhaps it is so yet. Why not 
follow 


The Example of the Farmer, 


who sells his products for cash only? Why is his property 
or his farm product any nearer a cash article than your 
merchandise? I can’t see why it should be, and yet it is. 
Did you ever hear of a farmer offering to sell his hogs, 
his calves, his grain or his chickens on six months’ time? 
I think not, for certainly I never did, and yet if you will 
permit it, he willingly asks you to sell him your mer- 
chandise, which represents cash in labor and raw mate- 
rial just as truly as his farm products. If this meeting 
resulted in nothing else than the positive determination 
of each and every one of you retail dealers to become 
better collectors—in fact, good collectors hereafter—I 
should say the meeting would be a great success in the 
best sense, 

I thank you for the patience shown in listening to 
me and for your undivided attention; it seemed to me 
you wanted a simple statement, giving my ideas and ex- 
periences rather than a scholarly essay or an attempt at 
oratory. My purpose in addressing you was in the hope 
that some one at least might find suggestion, inspiration 
and instruction from my remarks—something he could 
take home, apply and receive benefit from. I love the 
Hardware business. My work in it has never been a 
drudgery, but always a pleasure. I plead for higher 
ideals in our business; better methods; a closer regard 
to living by the strictest conception of the meaning of 
the words integrity, truth and fairness. I wish that each 
and every one of us may so live as to uplift and ennoble 
the business, so that when we shall have crossed the 
Great Divide it may be truly said of us that the business 


in which we were engaged, and the world at large. is 
better for our having been in it. 
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Federal Pure 
Paint Law. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1908. 

HERE have been important developments during the 
T past week in the campaign for the enactment of a 
Federal pure Paint law, and the outlook for the passage 
of a well considered statute during the present Con- 
gress is now regarded as very encouraging by the advo- 
cates of this legislation. The House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has decided to give 1 
hearing on April 7 at 10.30 a. m. upon the bill hereto- 
fore introduced by Representative Marshall of North 
Dakota, a full outline of which has already appeared in 
The Iron Age. In addition to the Marshall bill, Repre- 
sentative Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, on March 27 intro- 
duced a second measure, which is understood to have 
been prepared by the representatives of a number of 
firms engaged in the manufacture of mixed paints and 
of the National Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators. The hearings on the Marshall bill will 
probably continue several days and will be followed by 
hearings on the Dalzell bill. 

Readers of The Iron Age will be interested in a brief 
summary of the points of difference between the Mar- 
shall and Dalzell bills, as the latter measure will be re- 
garded by the House Committee as a series of amend- 
ments offered to the former measure. The Mixed Paint 
manufacturers have adopted the general framework and 
the greater part of the text of the Marshall bill, but the 
changes made are of considerable importance and will 
be the basis of spirited discussion at the coming hear- 
ings. 


Marshall and Dalzell Bills Compared. 


The Marshall bill makes it unlawful for any person 
to manufacture, sell, or expose for sale within any Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia any Paint, Turpentine 
or Linseed Oil which is “ adulterated or unlabeled,” with- 
in the meaning of the act. In the Dalzell bill the prohi- 
bition is against “improperly labeling or misbranding ” 
goods, and the penalty of one year’s imprisonment pro- 
vided by the Marshall bill is reduced to three months. 

Section 2 of the Marshall bill prohibits the interstate 
shipment of adulterated or unlabeled Paint, Turpentine 
and Linseed Oil, while the Dalzell bill applies the same 
prohibition to “ improperly labeled or misbranded ” goods. 
The proviso to this section of the Marshall bill exempt- 
ing goods intended for export and goods sold under a 
written contract direct to consumer has been réwritten 
in the Dalzell bill and reads as follows: 

Provided, that no article shall be deemed improperly labeled 
or misbranded within the meaning of this act when intended for 
export to any foreign country, the laws of which do not require 
such article to be so -labeled; and provided further, that no 
article shall be deemed improperly labeled or misbranded within 
the meaning of this act when sold upon a written contract to a 
consumer for use in his own business and the label upon which 
article shall bear conspicuously the printed statement that it is 
made in accordance with a private formula; but if such article 
so sold to a consumer under a written contract upon a private 
formula be in fact resold by such consumer, then this proviso 
shall not exempt said article from the operation of any of the 
other provisions of this act; and a contracting painter applying 
said article on the property of others shall be deemed to resell 
the same within the meaning of this act. 


The third sections of both bills are practically identi- 
cal and authorize the collection and examination of sam- 
ples of Paints, Turpentine and Linseed Oil in the open 
market. Section 4 of the Marshall bill, which provides 
the procedure before the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
case of the detection of spurious products on the market, 
is adopted in the Dalzell bill, but modified so as to per- 
mit the accused manufacturer to introduce evidence at 
the hearings provided for, and it is further required that 
it shall appear from the evidence that the alleged viola- 
tion of the law was unintentional. 

The Dalzell bill adopts section 5 of the Marshall bill, 
which makes it the duty of each District Attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any 
violation of the act to cause appropriate proceedings to 
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be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States, but it eliminates the provision requiring 
district attorneys to act upon representations of “ any 
health or food or drug officer or agent of any State, Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, who shall present satis- 
factory evidence of any such violation.” 

Sections 6 and 7 of the Dalzell bill, which respectively 
define the term “Paint,” and specify the method of 
labeling, differ materially from the Marshall bill and 
are as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the term “ Paint” as used in this act shall in- 
clude Oxide of Zinc, Red, Lead and White Lead, dry or in any 
kind of Oil, and any compound intended for the same use, colors 


ground in Oil, paste or semipaste Paint, and liquid or mixed 
Paint ready for use. 


= 


Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this act Paint shall be 
deemed to be improperly labeled unless the package containing 
it shall bear a label printed in the English language in plain 
legible type and stating thereon the following: 

(a) The name and residence of the manufacturer of the 
aint, or of the distributer thereof, or of the party for whom 
the same is manufactured. 

(b) The name and, with substantial accuracy, the percentage 
of each ingredient, both solid and liquid, contained therein. In 
the case of Paint other than white Paint, where more than one 
coloring material is used, the several coloring materials may be 
shown by their combined percentage, in which case it shall be 
necessary to state the name and, with substantial accuracy, the 
chemical analysis of each of such constituent coloring materials, 

(c) The net measure of the contents of the container of all 
liquid or mixed Paint, and the net weight of the package of all 
paste and semipaste Paint sold by weight, or, if sold by measure, 
the net measure of such package. 


Section 8 of the Dalzell bill provides that “for the 
purposes of this act Paint, Turpentine and Linseed Oil 
shall be deemed to be misbranded if the package contain- 
ing it be marked or labeled in any manner so as to tend 
to deceive the purchaser as to its nature or composition 
or as to the net content of such package.” The Marshall 
bill contains a more elaborate provision covering prac- 
tically the same ground, but substitutes the term “ im- 
properly iabeled”’ for “ misbranded,” as used in the Dal- 
zell bill. 

Section 9 of the Marshall bill protects from prosecu- 
tion a dealer when he can establish a guaranty signed by 
the wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer or other party re- 
siding in the United States from whom he purchased the 
articles in question. The Dalzell bill elaborates this sec- 
tion to include both wholesalers and retailers, and adds 
painters to the category. 

Sections 10 and 11 of the Marshall bill, which are 
purely administrative and prescribe the court procedure 
for the enforcement of the law, are adopted bodily in the 
Dalzell bill, as is also section 12, which defines the term 
“Territory” as including the insular possessions of the 
United States, and the word “ person” as including cor- 
porations, companies, societies and associations. In both 
bills section 12 provides that “ when construing and en- 
forcing the provisions of this act the act, omission or fail- 
ure of any officer, agent or other person acting for or 
employed by any corporation, company, society or asso- 
ciation, within the scope of his employment or office, shall 
in every case be also deemed to be the act, omission or 
failure of such corporation, company, society or associa- 
tion as well as that of the person.” 

A new section is incorporated in the Dalzell bill pro- 
viding that “the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to any Paint, Turpentine or Linseed Oil which has been 
manufactured, produced or sold prior to the time that 
this act takes effect.” 

Under the terms of the final section of the Marshall 
bill the proposed law would go into force six months 
from the date of its passage and approval, but in the 
Daizell bill the statute would become effective “‘ from and 
after the first day of July, 1909.” 

At the coming hearings before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee Professor Ladd, the well- 
known North Dakota Paint expert, who was instrumental 
in securing the enactment of the law of that State which 
was recently held to be constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, will champion the Marshall bill 
and will oppose the most important changes suggested by 
the Dalzell bill. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
Buréau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
under whose supervision the Marshall bill was revised 
previous to its introduction, will also attend the hear- 
ings, and it is understood will urge a favorable report 
upon that measure. 
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Death of Philip Scheeler. 


HILIP SCHEELER, president of the Buffalo Wire 
Pp Works Company, Buffalo, N. Y., died on March 16 
after a very brief illness. Born in West Seneca, N. Y. 
(now a suburb of Buffalo), October 5, 1854, he received 
his education in the public schools of Buffalo, where he 
had lived continuously, and by his sunny temperament 

mind genial disposition 
«! had made many friends, 
to whom his death came 
as a great shock. Mr. 
Scheeler started early in 
life to follow the foot- 
steps of his father, who 
died six years ago, and 
who was the originator 
of the Wire Cloth and 
Wire Work business in 
that section of the coun- 
try. When he attained 
the age of 16, he began 
to work for his father 
and learned the weav- 
ing and Wire Work bus- 
iness from the bottom 
up. In 1883 he became 
interested in the business with his father and brother, 
composing the firm of Scheeler & Sons. After a few 
years the two sons, with Ferdinand Grimm, succeeded, 
under the styie of Scheeler’s Sons. In 1903 the present 
corporation of the Buffalo Wire Works Company was 
formed, Mr. Scheeler being elected president. Mr. 
Scheeler was prominent in social and fraternal circles. 
He is survived by his wife and two sons, Philip M. and 
Charles A., also one brother, Martin, and four sisters, 
Mrs. Jacob Pfohl, Mrs. John L. Fischer, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Grimm and Miss Frances Scheeler. 





PHILIP SCHEELER. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lis}s, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


_ 


From F. E. WEINLAND, who is opening a new Hard- 
ware store at Bethlehem, Pa. 


FROM SEMINOLE HARDWARE COMPANY, Seminole, 
Texas, which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. 


FROM JOHN HOENE, who is starting a Hardware store 
at Cottonwood, Idaho. 

From 8S. W. Kanapy, who has lately started a Hard- 
ware, Stove, Implement, Sporting Goods, and Saddlery 
store, at Denton, Texas. 


From M. E. Brogan, Portageville, N. Y., who has just 
built a new store, putting in a general line of Hardware, 
Saddlery, Vehicles, &c. : 

———_ so 


The Wilcox Rolling Store Ladder. 





The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill, has put on 
the market the Wilcox adjustable steel rolling store lad- 
der, here shown, both bent and straight. The construc- 
tion is such that all parts are interchangeable, and vari- 
ous lengths can be easily furnished. The ladder may 
be used straight or bent at the knuckle joint to conform 
to various angles necessitated by different projections of 
lower drawers or shelving. The ladders may be carried 
in stock by the merchant for instant delivery as con- 
veniently as any other compact merchandise. The sides 
of round tubing are slotted to receive the ends of the 
steps, so that any hight of rise in inches can be obtained 
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most acceptable to the user, the step being held rigidly 
by a set nut. Steps worn by excessive use or injured 
from any cause can be easily and quickly replaced with 
duplicate parts at moderate expense, thereby keeping the 
ladder practically new. Various lengths of ladder can be 
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The Wilcor Steel Rolling Store Ladder. 


made on the extension principle. The malleable top and 

bottom brackets holding the rollers are also fastened with 

set screws. Regularly the ladders are finished a dead 

black, resembling in appearance the Bower-Barff finish, 

but both bronze and nickeled finishes can be supplied to 

harmonize with other store trim and fixtures. 
ee 


The Acme New Oval Pattern Cast Shear 
No. 701. 





The Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is put- 
ting on the market oval pattern, straight and bent cast 
trimmers, with steel screw, as shown in Fig 1. These are 





Fig. 1.—The Acme New Oval Pattern Cast Shear, No. 701. 


spoken of as being well made, strong, highly finished, 
perfectly: adjusted and beautiful in design. Each shear 
is oiled, wrapped in antirust tissue, placed in antirust 
pockets, packed half-dozen in neat box. In Fig. 2 is illus- 





Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
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Fig. 2.—Emblem Lsed in Connection with the Acme New Oval 
Pattern Shears. 


trated the emb!cm, registered in the United States Patent 
Office, used in counection with these shears. 
oo 

The Hardware firm of Lawson & Peterson, Rockford, 
Ill., has been succeeded by the Lawson-Peterson Hard- 
ware Company, which is incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are William R. Law- 
son, Morton FE. Peterson and P. A. Rosene. 
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Alcohol Gas Sad Iron. 


| The George L. Marion Mfg. Company, 129-131 Front 
street, New York, has perfected the self-heating laundry 
iron using denatured alcohol fuel, as here illustrated. 
Fig. 1 represents the flat iron as used, Fig. 2 showing 
the two working parts separated, with the combined 
burner and reservoir resting on the warming plate. In 
the depression of the steel plate a little alcohol is poured, 
the heat generated warming the burner, which in turn 
vaporizes the alcohol into a gaseous substance, producing 
an intense blue flame. Purchasers are cautioned to use 
denatured alcohoi, not wood alcohol, as the latter not 
only has fewer heat units, but, vaporized, is especially 
injurious to the individual. The tubular brass burner 
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‘ Fig. 1.—Self-Heating Flat-Iron, Using Denatured Alcohol. 
with Bunsen attachment is % x 4 in., and perforated on 
both sides and bottom to heat adequately the iron where 
most needed. In two minutes the alcohol vaporizes and 
ironing temperature is reached in 10 to 12 minutes, with 

‘ a maximum heat in about 15 minutes. The standard 


size, No. 2, weighs 6 lb. with reservoir filled, and is 7 in. 

long and 3 in. wide at rear, tapering gracefully toward 
the front and slightly beveled at the heel. The wood 
handle is protected from heat by an oval iron plate, 
334 x 5% in., insulated with asbestos mill board, both 
next the plate itself and at the two points of contact 
with body of iron, which is perforated alike on both 
sides. The seamless tube fuel tank has a removable top 
cap, and is of 1% x 3% in. capacity, and partially filled 
with soft cotton candle wick. The one-piece burner and 
reservgir by lifting slightly can be instantly withdrawn 
from its place in the iron. The cooling effect of damp- 





Fig. 2.—Burner Attachment on Warming Plate Device. 


i ened clothes on the temperature of the iron has been 
accurately dczermined; the heat generated being equal 
to the continuous demand on it. For ironing laces or 
other fabrics of any kind not moistened, consequently 
requiring less heat, the temperature can be easily re- 
duced to prevent possible scorching by occasionally with- 
drawing the burner and resting it on the warming plate, 
which is struck up from one piece of 1-16 in. gauge 
id steel, the top of which measures 25 x 4% in. All metal 
| parts, brass and iron, except warming plate, are finely 
i polished and nickeled. The No. 1 is a smaller iron, suit- 
able for boarders, tourists, &c., having 6 in. length of 
ironing surface, weighing 4 lb., and consuming 1% oz. of 
alcohol in from 40 to 45 minutes. The No. 2, 6 lb., iron 
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requires 4 oz. of alcohol in from 1%4 to 2 hours. For 
convenience, either about the house or when traveling, 
portable black full leather cases, purple felt lined, are 
furnished. The front is hinged at bottom and top is 
hinged both back and front, the top and drop front being 
locked with a nickeled snap suit case catch. A 1 In. 
wide leather strap, sewed to each end of the case, with 
buckle, is used for carrying it. The larger case measures 
outside 54% x 8 x 14% in., the case for the No. 1 being 
proportionately smaller. Inside the case a sheet metal 
compartment at end contains a filled pint glass 
alcohol] flask and at the other end is a place for warming 
plate. Between the two the iron, properly braced, rests 
on a fixed % in. asbestos mat. There is also a removable 
asbestos mat or iron rest containing a supply of ironing 
wax. Some of the features of this device emphasized by 
the manufacturer, are: Safety. cleanliness, and uniform- 
ity in heat distribution; readiness for use in three to 
four minutes after alcohol gas is ignited; availability 
indoors or out, upstairs or down, independent of separate 
heat supply: freedom from odor, and cost, about a cent 
an hour, reckoned at 60 cents per gallon of denatured 
alcohol. 


one 


—_————_@-+-——_—_. 
Underground Gasoline Tank and Pump 


Outfit. 


The Wilson & Friend Company, 200 East Kinzie 
street, Chicago, Ill. is offering the underground gasoline 
outfit shown herewith. It consists of a tank and pump, 
necessary filler pipe und cap, vent pipe and cap; elbows 
and 20 ft. of pipe to connect tank and pump. The tank 
is made of heavy galvanized iron, and the pump of brass 
and iron, all wearing parts being brass, with no leather 
or rubber packing. It is a plain lift pump and is in- 
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Underground Gasoline Tank and Pump Outfit. 


tended for use only where the gasoline does not have to 
be lifted over 8 ft. from the bottom of the tank to the 
spout of the pump, and the horizontal pipe is not over 
30 ft. The company is prepared to furnish the tanks 
with rotary pumps, where the distance from the tank is 
too great, or where quick action is desired. The tank is 
designed to be buried from 12 to 24 in. below the surface 
of the ground, according to climatic conditions, 
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Screen Door Hinge No. 900. 
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Bommer Brothers, 255-271 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are putting on the market the recently pat- 
ented screen door hinge, 
shown herewith. It has a 
covered coil spring made of 
the best oil tempered wire. 
The barrel is made of two 
sections, and this construc- 
tion. it is explained, gives 
an .additional bearing, so 
that the hinge always car- 
ries the weight of the door 
on two bearings, no matter 
which end is uppermost. It 
is pointed out that this ar- 
rangement doubles the 
strength of the hinge and 
doubles its wearing quality. It is well finished and 
attractive in appearance. 


900. 


Screen Door Hinge No. 
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The Peterson Cemetery and Lawn Vase. 


The William F. Kasting Company, 383-387 Ellicott 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., is offering the vase shown here- 
with for holding cut flowers. It is made of tin, white 
enameled, with a spike in 
the bottom to stick in the 
ground, holding the vase in 
an upright position. The 
spike issubstantially 
braced in the bottom of the 
vase, which is watertight. 
It is made in two sizes, 
Nos. 1 and 2, the No. 2 
measuring 644 in. in hight 
and 3% in. in diameter at 
the top. The No. 1 is some- 
what larger in size. The 
vases are particularly de- 
signed for cemetery use in 
The Peterson Cemetery and ornamentation of graves, 

Lawn Vase. and also for the decoration 

of lawns. They are simple 

and durable and present an attractive appearance. Hold- 

ing a large quantity of water they keep the flowers fresh. 
en 


The Ball Safety Razor. 


The new safety razor illustrated herewith is being 
put on the market by the O. V. Ball Cutlery Company, 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. The razor is a three- 
piece one, consisting of a double edged hollow ground 
razor blade, the handle and the guard. The blade is made 
of the finest high carbon bar steel, hammer forged, double 
coneaved and perfectly ground. It is made heavy, like 











Fig. 1.—The Ball Safety Razor. 


an ordinary razor, giving the necessary weight to insure 
the best shaving results. The blades rest flat upon the 
guard, and have a threaded shank which fits into a 
socket in the handle, by means of which the blade is held 
tightly in the guard and kept in perfect alignment. The 
blades are interchangeable, and two are furnished with 
each outfit, so that with the double cutting edges of each 
blade practically four razors are supplied. A stropping 
guard, into which the razor blades slide, and in which 
they may be firmly held by the handle during the opera- 
tion of stropping is also supplied. The different parts 
of the Ball razor are made 
of white metal, heavily silver 
plated, and any part can be 
replaced at any time and a 
perfect fit insured. In using 
the razor the manufac- 
turers claim that the weight 
of the blade makes it adapt- 
able to both light and heavy 
shaving. Its construction en- 
ables it to be used as an ordi- 
nary razor, and it can be used 
with the sliding motion re- 
quired for the proper and 
easy method of shaving. 
Either edge of the blade may 
Fig. 2.—Different Parts of be used, and the company 
Ball Safety Razor. claims that there is absolutely 

no danger of cutting the face. 

The razor is supplied with metal or pearl handle, neatly 
packed in a wooden box 114 x 714 in., velvet lined, and 
covered with grain leather, and has button fastening 
clasp. The razor is offered at a price which will allow 
both jobbers and retailers a good margin of profit. The 
part of the outfit shown separately at the bottom of 
Fig. 2 is the stropping guard. To strop the razor the 
blade is removed from the shaving guard and placed in 
the stropping guard. The handle is then screwed on 
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tightly and the stropping done as with an ordinary razor. 
To strop the other side the blade is reversed. 
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Sopefount Shaving Brush. 


The Posterity Company, 140 Commerce street, Newark, 
N. J., is manufacturing the Sopefount shaving brush 
and Sanitary shaving case, here shown. Fig. 1 is a phan- 
tom cut illustrating both the outer appearance of the 
nickeled handle to which the brush portion is screwed 
and the aluminum tube, 2% x % in., containing plastic 
soap of creamlike consistency. The brush proper is made 
of all pure imported badger hair or of blended hair, ac- 
cording to price. The hair is rubber set in a detachable 
screw cap, through the center of which is a small open- 
ing to permit entrance of soap tube, the contents of which 
is medically prepared and sealed by Johnson & Johnson, 
manufacturers of hospital supplies, for this purpose. In 
use the end thumb nut is given two or three turns to the 
right and pushed forward, causing sufficient soap to ex- 
ude into the base of the brush for a shave. The thumb- 
piece operates a slender left-hand threaded rod, on the 
extreme end of which is an aluminum backed cork disk, 
which, as the disk recedes slightly on the rod and is then 
pushed forward, forces the substance into the brush in 





Fig. 1.~--Sopefount Shaving Fig. 2.—Nickeled Case for 
Brush. Brush and Razor. 


wholesome sanitary condition to become lather by the ad- 
dition of. warm water. The bottom of the seamless tube 
handle is recessed % in., so the individual can conven- 
iently reach the thumbnut and yet absolutely protect the 
contents of tube from possible contamination. There is 
an abundance of material for three months’ average use, 
but when the tube is exhausted it may be thrown away 
and a new one under seal inserted. The brush itself is 
2 in. long, and over all 1 x 5% in., weighing with soap 
tube complete 3 oz. The company also provide brush 
cases, listing but 25 cents each in aluminum, very light, 
measuring outside 1% x 5% in. There is also one of 
celluloid, ivory finish, 14% x 5% in., both of which have 
friction tight caps, ventilated, and all are noncorrosive. 
Fig. 2 is a seamless nickeled ventilated shaving case, 
1% x 6% in., containing separate, removable compart- 
ments for both brush and standard razor, all of which 
are germproof and can be kept clean and sterile by scald- 
ing. The brush slides into a seamless tube by itself, and 
the razor has its own distinct space, spring controlled, to 
prevent movement or rattling about, the entire case with 
brush and soap weighing but 7 oz. The Sopefount brush 
is attractively put up in a double pasteboard box, with 
compartment for brush and separate space for the inner 
tube with soap; the latter an original package under seal 
until it reaches the consumer. The vulcanized rubber set- 
ting for brush prevents any shedding of hair. 
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Chatham Fireless Cooker. 


The Manson Campbell Company, Detroit, Mich., is 
putting on the market the Chatham fireless cooker here 
shown. As now manufactured it has improvements of 
varied character on the cooker recently made. The 
cooker consists of an ornamental paneled hardwood, air- 
tight cabinet on casters. In use any food material, pref 
erably cooked by boiling or steaming, may be placed in 
any or all of the three enameled ware cooking pots with 
covers and brought to a boil, 212 degrees F., in the usual 
way. The receptacles are then placed in the close fitting 
air-tight compartments, the close fitting pads, several 
inches thick, replaced, the chest lid closed and the food 
allowed to cook gradually and thoroughly for several 
hours, if necessary, by effectually retaining the heat first 
developed by any of the customary processes. All parts 
of the cabinet are thoroughly insulated, thus preventing 





Chatham Fireless Cooker, Open. 


dissipation of heat by radiation caused by lower sur- 
rounding temperature. Frozen mixtures, ice cream, &c., 
can be prepared and kept, by reversing the process. This 
method of cooking prevents the escape of odor except 
when the vessels are uncovered, thus retaining the aroma 
or flavor and natural juices. Fruits, vegetables, meats, 
&¢c., preserve shape, because there is no violent disinte- 
grating boiling to break up their form. Fuel is greatly 
economized, especially if gas, kerosene, gasoline or alcohol 
is used for the starting operation, as that expense ceases 
shortly after it begins, instead of continuing for hours. 
There is no possibility of burning or scorching in the 
cabinet, boiling over, exhausting the moisture or need of 
eare or vigilance. The insulating agents are upholstered 
in soft flannel and closely fitted around each. compart- 
ment. The assertion is made by the company that food 
may be left in the compartments as long as 14 hours and 
still be hot, palatable and ready to serve. 


The Fournier Automatic Weather Strip. 


The accompanying illustrations represent weather 
strips offered by the Abel-Bauer Grille Mfg. Company, 
423 Gratiot avenue, Detroit, Mich. As shown in Fig. 1 








Fig. 1.—The Fournier Automatic Weather Strip. 


the design of the door strip is automatically to close the 


space between the door and threshold. The device is 


composed of a flexible rubber strip held firmly between 
two galvanized iron strips hung at each end to work au- 
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tomatically, and firmly secured in a neat molding. It is 
pointed out that the action of the device is perfect, as its 
purpose is accomplished by its own weight, not coming 
in contact with the threshold until the door is closed, 
and not rubbing on the carpet, floor or rug. It is ex- 
plained that the strip will work equally well on a new 
threshold or one partly or wholly worn out; that it is 
airtight and rainproof, and not affected by ice or snow, 
and that it will last as long as the door to which it is 


Fig. 2.—Copper Strip for Outside of Windows. 


attached. In Fig. 2 is shown the company’s copper 
weather strip for use on the outside of windows. The 
company also makes an oak weather strip for use on the 


inside of windows. 
ee I OS 


Taylor-Milligan Key Duplicating Machine. 


Difficulties in the duplication of flat or so termed 
“Yale” keys have been entirely overcome, according to 
the claims made for the key duplicating machine, illus- 
trated herewith The machine described will cut any of 
the different makes of keys, having either U or V cuts, 
and make them accurately inside of one minute’s time. 
The frame of the machine is of cast iron and is mounted 
on a wooden or metal table 24 in. square, and is operated 
by a foot treadle through a flywheel 26 in. in diameter 
by means of a round belt, the drive being through a loose 
pulley to a pulley on a short shaft, to which is attached 
a 4-in. milling cutter. The depth, width and direction of 





Taylor-Milligan Key Duplicating Machine. 


the cut are governed by a guide on an extended arm, 
which is held firmly in position by lock nuts and by 
means of a setscrew, and keyway is always maintained 
in a parallel position with the milling cutter, insuring a 
perfect cut at all times. The cutter itself is held against 
a collar on the shaft, so as to keep it also in perfect align- 
ment with the guide. The milling cutter and guide are 
counterbalanced by an adjustable weight at the rear of 
the machine, so that the front of the machine can be 
swung back out of the way while the keys and blanks are 
being adjusted in the vises. To overcome variation in 
the key blanks, as may be found in those manufactured 
by different makers, interchangeable jaws are supplied 
for use with the various makes of blanks. These are 
held in the vises by means of screws and can be changed 
with ease and rapidity, and govern the depth of the cut 
as compared to the bottom groove in the key. The vises 
fer holding both the master keys and the blanks are on 
a common bed, and have a lateral motion through a screw 
feed which is operated by a hand wheel at the right of the 
machine. After inserting the master key and blank in 
the vises, the position as to the depth to which they enter- 
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the lock is determined by two gauges. These take the 
adjustment from the top of the keys, which gives the 
actual depth that the key enters the lock. The key and 
blank are then locked in the vises by means of the hand 
wheels at the front, the gauges are pushed back out of 
the way and the machine is ready for operation. In 
operating the machine the guide pin, which has a slightly 
rounded, hardened edge, so as to prevent wear, is held 
down on the master key by the hand. With the other 
hand the operator, by the crank at the right of the ma 
chine, gives the vises the lateral motion bringing the dif. 
ferent portions of the key under both the guide pin and 
cutter, and the operation is completed in a very short 
time. The machine, patents on which have been applied 
for, is now being manufactured for the patentees, Taylor 
& Milligan, by Chester S. Leonard, 2322 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The machine will either be sold out- 
right or leased, and is furnished with or without the 
table; countershaft for power drive can also be furnished 
with the machine if desired. 
——_—_- oo 


Kalor Gas Attachment. 

The Willock Mfg. Company, 140 West Forty-second 
street, New York, has just got out the improved Kalor 
portable gas attachment here shown. This heating and 
cooking device can be used in a cook stove or brick set 





Improved Kalor Portable Gas Attachment. 


range, as well as independently by connecting it with the 
gas supply, using a flexible rubber tube, slipped over the 
%-in. brass curved tube with ball joint. Anything that 
ean be baked or roasted in a coal stove, gas range, &c., 
or boiled on top can be cooked with a Kalor. Some of the 
new features include a much better distribution of gas 
through the perforated sheet metal burners several inches 
in diameter and the prevention of flash backs. The Bun- 
sen burner keys are now made about 2% in. long, with 
upper corrugations or grooves to facilitate turning off 
the gas supply when hot without risk of burning the 
hand, a push with the poker being sufficient. The cast 
iron body is 10% in. long and 5% in. high, with bottom 
center tube % in. outside. When used in a firebox the 
burners can be raised by a brick or other support, so that 
the flame is close to the covers, and when inserted in an 
oven they can stand upright or lie on the side according 
to necessity, the oven door closing, except for the space 
required by the long curved brass jointed tube, thus al- 
lowing the escape of the products of combustion and ven- 
tilating the oven and simultaneously admitting oxygen 
from the surrounding atmosphere to support combustion. 
In the absence of coal or wood fire in the firebox the 
burners can be turned directly against the water back 
and heat water for the connected range boiler. With 
this attachment the ordinary stove or brick set range can 
be improvised instantly into a serviceable summer stove 
for quick results, and without having the constant unnec- 
essary heat beyond immediate requirements, at the same 
time getting the advantage of top stove space and a bet- 
ter control of heat by dampers and flue connection when 
the Kalor is in the firebox. 
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The Lefever Arms Company. 


With the completion of a large addition to its plant 
and the increased manufacturing facilities thus provided, 
the Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., will add the 
16 gauge in the Durston Special and Durston Special 
Ejector grades fitted with Dura Nitro steel barrels. 
The company has heretofore furnished the 16 gauge in 
the H and higher grades only. The 20 gauge in the H 
grade, fitted with Carman fluid steel barrels, black, 
standard length of barrels and regular length of drops 
of stocks, will also be added. Previously the 20 gauge 
was to be had in the G and higher grades only. The 12 
gauge H grade gun has previously been furnished fitted 
with best London twist barrels only. The company is 
now prepared to make immediate shipments of the H 
grade fitted with Carman fluid steel barrels, black, in 
addition to the twist barrels, and will be ready to make 
shipment after September 1 next of the 16 gauge in the 
Durston special grade and the 20 gauge in the H grade. 
The company has lately issued its 1908 catalogue giving 
full description of the different grades now manufactured. 

— @.--e——__—. 


Louden’s New Wire Stretcher. 


The Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield, lowa, is 
offering the wire stretcher shown in Fig. 1 of the accom- 





Fig. 1.—-Louden’s New Wire Stretcher. 

panying cuts. The wire grips are fitted with raised 
flanges or guards to prevent absolutely wires slipping 
under the eccentric grips, while 
these, in turn, are fitted with a 
comparatively long handle, which 
has an offset curve to add to the 
convenience and power for setting 
the grip with the hand. The iron 
sheaves are made to turn on spe- 
cial steel thimbles to insure ease 
of operation and strength, and take 
rope full 3% in. in diameter. The 
sheaves are finished in bright ver- 
million, with gold retouching. 
When desired the stretcher can be 
fitted with hooks instead of grips, 
as in Fig. 2, for hoisting purposes. 
A feature of the device to which 
the company directs attention is 
that when stretching wire the oper- 
ator stands away from the wire, - 
out of danger; also that when used 
for hoisting purposes the operator 
is away from the load instead of 
under it. 

actin tceeadiaiia ca ice 





Louden’s 
Stretcher Fitted 
with Hooks. 


Fig. 2. 


THE McVoy-WEsSSLING HARDWARE COMPANY, wholesale 
Hardware, Chicago, which since its fire on December 26 
has been doing business at 22 Lake street, is now re-estab- 
lished in its former quarters, 72-76 Lake street. All 
traces of the damage done by water and flames have been 
removed, and the company is now prepared to carry on 
its business with improved facilities 
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New Styles of Yankee Screwdrivers. 


Philadelphia, is 
and 
magazine ratchet 

interchangeable 


The North Brothers Mfg. Company, 
offering several new styles of Yankee screwdrivers 
their attachments. 
screwdriver, No. 65, 


1 shows the 
has four 


Fig. 
which 





Fig. 1.—Magazine Ratchet Screwdriver with Blades. 


blades easily removable and a magazine in the handle to 
hold them when not in use. As the four blades vary to 
suit different sizes of screws the one driver answers the 
place of four, affording a considerable saving in cost 
and much added convenience. The shank is of high 
quality steel, 11-32 in. in diameter, with the end grooved 
to correspond with forks on the blades and leaving a web 
of metal to connect the end, so that it is not weakened. 





Fig. 2.—Holder with Blades for Use in Bit Brace. 


The blades are of tool steel, an ingenious device holding 
them securely in place, although they may readily be 
pulled out with the fingers. When in use the magazine 
already referred to is flush with the end of the handle. 
The ratchet mechanism is for right or left hand and cor- 
responds in material and workmanship with other tools 
of this company. This tool is made in two sizes, having 
14% in. and 6 in. shanks, respectively. Fig. 2 shows a 
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Fig. 3.—Ratchet Screwdriver with Screw Holder Attachment. 


screwdriver holder with four heavy blades for use in a bit 
brace. The length is 4% Fig. 3 shows a ratchet 
screwdriver with screw holder attachment, which latter 
may be pushed back on the blade out of the way when 
not required, as shown in Fig. 4. The screw holder is 
intended to hold the screw, put it in place and to drive it 
especially in places difficult toreach and when one handonly 
ean be used. The attachment consists of two jaws fastened 
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to a head at one end with a ring to limit the spread of the 
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jaws at the other end and a spring to operate them. 
When the screw is ratcheted in place the jaws will open 
as the head sinks into the wood so that the screw can be 





Pushed Back on Blade, 


Holder 


Fig. 4.—Screw 


driven in flush without having to unfasten the holder. 
It releases automatically. The company points out that 
in many places where it would be annoying to drop a 
screw in removal it can be partly turned out, the holder 
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Fig. 5.—Ratchet Screw Eye Driver. 


slipped over it and removed in the holder. Fig. 5 illus- 
trates a ratchet screw eye driver which is made in two 
sizes, No. 80, to hold No. 7 wire and smaller, and No. 81, 
to hold No. 11 wire and smaller. This tool consists of a 
regular ratchet driver with a holder or fork on the end 





—Bit with Screw Holder. 


Fig. 6.- 


of blade. Outside there are two spring steel jaws fast- 
ened together at the lower end and kept in place by a 
surrounding ring which is fastened to the fork on the end 
of the blade. A spring between the fork and the lower 
end of the jaws keeps the latter in position to hold the 
screw eye as indicated in the illustration. The too] is 
equally valuable for driving or taking out screw eyes, 
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Fig. 7.—Bit with Screw Eye Holder. 


especially in places where one hand only can be used. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show screw attachments for Yankee screw- 
drivers, the former being a longer bit than regular to fit 
drivers Nos. 30, 31, 35 and 20, sizes 1, 2 and 3. Fig. 7 
shows a bit with screw eye holder made for Nos. 30 and 
20, in size 2, to hold No. 8 and smaller screw eyes, and 
for Nos. 35 and 20, size 1, to hold No. 12 and smaller 
screw eyes. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 








| 
i i ° Chalk, in bulk......... 8 ton 3.00@ 3.40 | 
An ee Vege —e Clay imported too ms 11-50@18.00 | 
e S— #egal Yobalt, Oxide........ 1 4a 
ee s ee Whiting, Commercial.# 100 b .42@ .52 
hina. Sule na Tom, @t2 Gilets .......<00.05s #100 .55@ .6) | 
cin ‘Boited, ce bis: (@45 Ex, Gilders......... Z10b O@ &) 
City, aw, in bbls 3 @u 2 
hex, Geiswen, a he OS. Putty, Commercial-—¥ 10 » 
Lard, Prime, Winter........... @70 ee eee cuba codel $1.70 @1.85 
Extra No, 1............ @57 | In bbls, or tubs............ 1.20 @1,45 
St, | kts cabnndseapabenannoneees @52 In 1 to 5 f cans....... 2.65 @2,95 
Cotton-seed. Crude, f.o.b. mill.31 @31% | In 12% to 50 DB cans....... 150 @1.90 
Summer Yellow, prime...... 40% 4042 





Summer White 
Yellow Winter....... 


























Tallow, Acidless.............. .. 57 @B .. 5TU@58 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...41 @.. -.58 @8% 

Light Strained..... aotensgaeahe 41 @.. 

Northern . @.. Glue— ¥D 

Southern @ Cabi 
Cocoanut, Geyion.......... 8 tb 64@7 Jabinet ........ seeeeees 12 @15 

RU oer cacconcace SR thes | Common Bone... ee 9 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... 42 @4 extra White @24 

Newfoundland 7. ae, 50 gal, bblis., Der gal- 

. iin sintécunpeenaeen 39 G40 | 1, NOD «+. sone seseeeeeee +++ 60 @1.20 
ool ny a ee ceaaEawetee 3 Foot “stock, White.. ---12 @l4 
i TE <ccanacasonssonctts 67 @e9 | Foot Stock, Brown... 3 @u 
Neatsfoot, Prime..............-. 55 @5g | German Common Hide. 10 @i2 
Palm, Lagos...............- Bb 6 @6%| German Hide.......... 12 @18 

Mineral Oil — piiebrbinees -10 @40 

ra co EE aiatson 13 @16 
Low Grade. -10 @12 
SS OR ORS PE. | ates Wile. sar-ccrecescaacni 4 @it 

9 _ os 

2 aravii, 18 oid fest. Beat | Gum Shellac— ¥D 
Cylinder, light filtered.. 4(@2 Bleached, C rcial 

ER. GEE oss ncasacanesonns @ en oo Ses Sea = 4 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp, gravity..14%4@15 rae Sane aie ntiaaa pe ..-40 @50 

93 sp. gravity..........cc000. 134@14 Diamond I sé @18 

883 sp. oie ll @11% | Fine Orange ...29 @32 
DON. basensnmacphiepeeeienaxissenst 134@14 | A, C. Garnet 23 @A 

icasitenseen— cel a i aes ee @19 

| Kala _ Button..... ° (@18 
Bary a a ae @49 

White, Foreign...... # ton $18.50@20.50 | Octagon B...................... 38 @10 ¢ 

Amer. floated........ #F ton 19.00@20.00 Di tpphaexbebeidwondendsonceall @z3 

a ees # ton 13.00@16.50 | v. Mee eer nudekenasnbnkscuakacwecen 7 @43 





Black, Lampblack.............+.12 @lé 


#b 
Lead, English white, in Oil..10%@10% 


American, 


a » 
Colors in Oil Ds Oitetiiceciccnnecc 





~~ aioe Blue, Chimese...cccccccccccccccesdl Gee 
ong ers Srnnteneans = @1% | Blue, Prussian.....cccceceeeeee-29 Gl 
Bioe, Ulixamarine _— PRE Pecos sesvooeens oy 
i, i, 1 scccnaanseeed Cc p Mien 0ST acsbsencses 
Groom, ORFOME....crccccccccccce armine, No, 40........... vB, 
Green. ree Green, Chrome, ordinary . 
Sienna, DN esac acs caube 212 Green, Chrome. pure..... 
Sienna, Burnt........... id Lead, Red, bbls.. % bbls, kegs. @ 6% 
Umber, Raw........ ioeaawe ahacne ll @ Litharge, bbls,, % bbls,, kegs. @ 6% 
EE Sas cctanncnnaisaten ll Gis Ocher, American 


American Golden 

“pena 
Foreign Golden 
Orange Mineral, 


White Lead, Zinc, &c.— 








Lead, American White: noe 

Lots of 500 ib or over, in Oil.. @ 6% WORM § ecccccceeccenceecescces 

Lots less than 500 tb, in Oil.. @7% ar: 
Lead. White, in oil, 25 ® tin | Red, Indian, English... ..44@ 6 
pails ...... i en ee a a @T% | American ............0. 3 @% 
Lead. White, in oil, 12% ® tin | Red, Turkey, English - 4 @10 
DENN si dacidspttncicssustarsasatne @ 7% | Red, Tuscan, English 7 @10 
Load. White. in oil, 1 to 5 Red. Venetian, Amer. # 100 th $0.50@1,25 
: assorted I ices: @ 8% ED we sscnsseccence # 100 t $1.15@1,60 
vead, American. ‘erms lots of | Sienna, ali 

500 Ths. and over 29 if paid Rar ; - 

in 15 days from date of invoice. Italian, Raw, Powdered.....3 @7 


American, OS RE reeeneene 


Zinc, Dry— 
eee 5U@ 556 


(French process), Red Seal. 6%@ 7 
(French process), Green Seal 74@ 7% 


American 


Terra Alba, French..# 100 th .90@ 1. 


SD -wisivennsnsens #100 th .80@ 1. 









German (French process), _Red | American  ..3 100 t. No. 1 75@ 
chet geen pecpedencdss eee Ty | American ..# 100 I, No.2. ‘60@ 
White Seai...............0.... 7%@ 8% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@: 

Wren. Man Geel... " B4@ 8% aay, Raw and Powdered. 2%€@ : 
a eee 10% 2(@10% — American. ..s......+++ 1%*@ 
D Col so f aw, American +. 1¥@ 3 

* we colors # ® | Yellow Crome, Pure........... @15 
| Black, Carbon.............. caeaeel 6%@10 Vermilion, Americ: 

Black Drop, American.......... 3%@ 8 Quicksilver, ag Sas 

Black Drop, English............ 5 @15 uicksilver, bags. . 

Ps MO nxctodvesnatesennunde 16 @20 English, Imported 

| Lamp, commercial.........sse00. 4 @6 | Chinese ..,., eeseeee 











Tale, French........... # ton $18.00@25,00 
acces conden # ton 15.00@25.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special 
type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


Goods.—Quotations printed in 
relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


the ordinary 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question 


ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the 


names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE 


DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1907, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists. 


Lists ” 


Hardware and 


—‘The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic......... 33% % 
ee area 10% 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 
Eves’ Patent. .cccccccccccccecce 
Taplin’s Perfection.. 
Ammunition— See Oaps, ‘Car. 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anti— Rattlers— 

Fernald Mfg. — Burton Ant- 
Rattlers, #? pairs Nos, 1, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; ? “$i. 00; * Fa 50. 

Fernald Quick "shifter, 








DOMES cccccccccccvcccccccccces b 00nss, 00 
ili ena 
Eagle Anvils #b G@*e¢ 
Hay-Budden, rought......... 944@9% ¢ 
SEED gcc cnseccascusescese #8 I 9M4aIK?¢ 
Imported— 
Swedish Solid Pioel Sisco, Superior, 
TD Bs ccc cncccncgeetecesssssesecs Wealde¢ 


Peter Wright & Sons, # Ib, 84 to 349 
Ib, 11¢; 350 to 600 fh, ll%é¢. 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers I’ails Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, éc. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co.........cseeeeeees 10% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. . 5 10804 
Jenninys’ Patn., Bright. 6541070 


Black Lip or Blued. .65@65«5 7, 
Boring Mach. Augers. ween 70 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 404€10% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40.45%, 
ee Auger Co., Con. 
SE: 5 cus ccdvebedseondaessvesdcencened fy 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bite. ccoccccccce 25% 


C. E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext. lip, R. ‘Jennings’ eet 
(Rs 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ Mab. 20 aveses 50% 
Russell Jennings’ 25 de 10& 2% % 
L’ Hommedieu Car Bits 15% 





Pugh’s Black........++.++0++ 

Pugh’s cennings Pattern. 

Snell’s Auger Bits...........sececeees Z 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............ 50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............. 60% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz. aks 
a rrr te 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern........ estes 


C. E, Jennings & Co., Steer’s PY. 3% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; : darge. ; 


SIZE, $26.00......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 10% 
EINE. Soekacrausdddavacceatanncianuned 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.26 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$5.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 

Bonney Pat., per dee. . $6.50@7.00 
AMDB cescsece 25410 % 
Universal % 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers. -40k10@—%, 
re ere: 33%&5%, 
c. E. Jennings & Ce.: 








L’Hommedieu’s .......ccsecseeccceees yA 
Watrous’ .....«:-- 33%&7% 
0 ee rey “a 


Aw! Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanice’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........Qr0o. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@6ée¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
Peg Awle: 
Unhandled, Patent. .yro. 31@3}¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@10¢ 
Scratch Awle: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket..qro.$11.50@ 12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base wenn : Per doz. 
First Quality.. $5.75@5.00 
Second Quality. . » 8h 25Q5.50 


Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 

Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 

Axle Grease— 

See Grease, Aale 

Axles— Iron or 8teel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .44,@i ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%@i\¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose... .3%@4%4¢ 
No. 14% Com., New Style.44o@a@i ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar Gwk ans hoai ¢ 
lialf Patent: 


Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12. .65@65&10% 


WOO, £3 0O The ce cc tne 65a Ge 10 
ae Oe Bs wine Kans ware10% 
HOG: WD 10. BBs ic ccccias W@ME 10% 


Boxes, Axle- 


Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 


lb., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent... .1b., 9144@10¢ 
Bait 


Fishing— 
Hendryx: = 
& —* eecccccccccceces.coccce %e 
Nias shigeeaessasu sueneessenaie 
Genmaiitas Bait. .coccce eoccccce + -20&57% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list..... cecceeccccccooces 
Pullman ccccccccccccccccccccecs somioaen? 
Spring— 


- -50410@60% 


Spring Balances. 
. .50@50&10% 


Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg, Balances. 








Straight Balances, 40@410& 10%, 
Circular Balances...........+.++ 50&10% 
Large Dial........ 
B 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Orowbars, 10 to 40_1b. oe 
er lb., —@2eq@2¢ 


owel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


ARE PIR ii as ct cecenes's 40% 
Chattillon’s No. L...ccscccccceceeeees Zo 
Chattillon’s No. 2......cccccecseeeees 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered #@ doz. $0.80; 
ROE oo cuccsscccceccocssicsecsusas $0.85 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 5; 
EE onc ccschistscewsetgnsagunves 1.20 


No, 10 Wire Tirned...... #8 doz. i 50 


Beaters, Egg- 
Holt-Lyou Co.; 
Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
. A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85; No. 6, Jap'd, $1.65, 
Lyon, Jap'd, per doz., No. 


1.35. 
Taplin Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
.00; No. $6.50; No, in, $7.00 
No. 102, Tin'd, $8.50: 0. 150° 


Hotel, $15.00; No. iso” Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No, 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
doz, No. 300, Mammoth, per 
02, .00. 

Terner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 

DZ. & GB. Dewel..cccocesecscescscesed $6.50 
Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard Liat.. 


Split Leather.......60&10@65% 

Grain Leather.......50@50410% 

Hand— \s 

Inch.. 6 7 8 9 0 |8 

Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.501 & 

Molders— b& 

Inch.. 10 12 15 2 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 a 00 - 
Bells— Cow— 


- HRSA INES Y, 


Ordinary Goods.. 
me 10a 75% 


High grade 






Jersey ........ . .75&10% 

Texas Star.... asesenue 50% 
Door— 

Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&30% 
Hand— 

Polished, Rrasa...... 50k 1N@ 60% 

White Metal... .50&10@i0b N45 Y 

i By nbs? 

ne sh Se eiiscave eau es 50857 


Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33%4@3 %, 


Miscellaneous— 


Perea Mb vic cc cus lb., 24@24¢ 
Church and School... .60@60é5% 


Belting— lLeather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .60€5% 


Regular Short Lap... .60&é10é5% 
I, ows 4 os bah ewes ec 
EAGRt BUGMEGTE. 2. cccccsses 
Cut Leather Lacing...... oa10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per aq. ft. 
24o¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
15@I5ES% 
Common Standard.. - W@0Eé107% 
DE, ein boo + kee WQ@i0€5 7, 
eer er eee 60560 10% 
High Grade........ .50&5@60410% 


Bench ieee 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Green River Tire Benders and i 
OGRE eo ctnicvvesadscscuccasesensceones te 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes.............-. 50% 
Tubes ..ccscccceee eecccccccccccccccces 60% 

Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden...... TIMES % 
B. & L. B, Co.: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10°/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 
MIE i cdc enechacekeauenesdsahonseus 30%, 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined..... 55° 
Rae 5 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboarda. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co...... 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machi,.2, &c.— 
Common Carrtage (cut thread): 


seeese ooee BOGS 


% & 6 and smaller..... 5a— 

Larger and longer...... 0a y 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list. .80a— 
ee aid 44.565 wmelen 7a— % 
Mae hine (Cut Thread): 

3% xX 4 and smaller... .7545@—% 

Larger and longer......70@—% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
OS ee 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.80.80 .85 .45 60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Feet, Jap’d: 


| 8 10 
ee $1. 20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Cea Pte eneannd: 
DC. 4 eéeecess 8 10 
Se 31.00 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 


Brass Knobs: 
Dtiseavescas 6 8 10 
ok a $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. '80@8010% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 % 
Spring ....... 104 10704104 10% 
Shutter Lee  DORSAINE 1085” 
Square Neck.....<. T5QA75¢ 10% 
Ee 20410410 
ROSS DR We iccccccccccecticsccs 557 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. 45° 
Expansion— 
Richards Mfg, Co...... 50& 10 


Steward & Romaine Mfg, Co. 
Style No, 13, Double............... 55% 
Style No, 1, Single.................58% 
Style No. 100. Dbl. Jaw, Single. .50 
NT CN a a acstatia ce maiannentl 


Plow and Stove— 


POP cecéerevennenves 655Q70% 
BlIOUES ceccecacec - 89 @8td% 
Tire— 

Oy 80% 
PE ROU tiiac sc ccuwcaees 80% 

American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. "84. ..80% 


Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, Su 82449 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, ‘99 80 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 


Eagle Phila., list Oct. oe "B4....82%% 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99........... 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Lo. 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99..........+. wy, 
Norway Phila., list Oct., '84......80% 
ST iiidenkedhedsdndwbbehankdaseed 82%42% 


Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99..... 80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884. .82'2% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
BO BeBe cccccccccses acenes nihsimns 72%% 


Borers, Bung— 


Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
EROR. ce - <0 1%4 14 1% 
Per doz....$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
Pane ekakemaeeke 2% 214 
a Eee $8.65 11.50 
Ente rprise Mfg. £ o.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each..... 2% 


Boxes, siete 


©, E Fomine B Oe. cccccccccsss 3% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 2&10% Langdon 
MOE. Ce cencechanéaxanridenbaceduee 15&10% 
I * ccmesencabaqekseheresersdd 410% 
SE. davatdncnadedeeenncaceucenccenaed 45% 


Braces— 


Common Ball, American. 515 

PT scoccncccscsens 504 108 10@ 60 10 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s 

Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 t 
“a chgeenngucuceceuasquesdadiviosacneed by 
Cc. Jennings & Co +. 50&5% 
Sayhew DP cnccccdsacencancsees 60% 
109 


& 
~e 





Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 25&10° 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10% 


Brackets— 


Wrought Steel..... T0k10Q75€ 10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5% 


Griffin’s Pressed Steel........75@75&10% 

Griftin’s Folding Brackets 70&10% 

Taplin Victor Handy Eg Beater 
SOE - dnasececeaccecascsen doz. $1,50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Gooda. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. C0......cccccese; wan 
Wee GID Gilbdandcccscsnceccccccs 75% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per grosa. 
Quart..10 12 4; 
Water, Rey. ..25.35 28.00 32. io | 2e 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 
ee Rd. Btm.82.00 34.65 38.65 Ss 


eee $7.35 $1.35 $5.35 
Bull Rings—sSee Rinre, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,06. Oe 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .40410@50% 
Loose Joint.......... 7041 
BOOGR PU ekiscs chattel 7041 
Mayer’s Hinges......... VW@QN4S 
Parliament Butta....... 707046 
Wrought Steel-—- 
Pright. 
Light Narrow, Light R:¢ 
WOU 6 ncn 6 Oxc'9.0 0's WASY 


Inside Blind, &e 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. 65° 
Japanned 
Loose Pin, | 


Reversible and Broad..ma*t” 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
= 
3 
. ~ 
Light Narrow, 3 
<3] 


O45 & 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip ony 
I ii ik oa tk cei HOLS Y, 
Steeple Tinped......... 70% 
Ball Tipped........... - 70%, 
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———_— Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 


Fea eee eer w% 
Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 800. 0 , 
Hendrsx Bnamecied.........ccccoscecs 35% 


Calipers—See Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel—_ 
Blunt, 1 prong, per Ib., 4% @4%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per ib., 4% @i%e 
Burke's, Blunt 4@41% ¢ ; Sharp, - 2@5% ¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, an*s ; Sharp,442@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, @ bb, 3.65¢; "The 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Beats B. Bs visas sss . . -68G@5b¢ 
wes 6cee ee .per M 34Q@5i¢ 
Mes ke bie soso Der M Wades 
ie ase .per M 48@s50¢ 
ND. gas cen amen per M 6&q@és¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primcis, d< per M. . 2045 % 
Primer Shells and Bulletsé..16410% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
S04; Wn Bees a0 800% . » 1085 
0; Fa OTS... + 2055050 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... - 1045 
$2 cal. Rim, $8.75.......- 1045 % 
B. B. Caps, Con, Ball, or $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. . $1.49 
Central Fire. ... vovecess .. 85% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. . 15457 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15410% 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50% 

Rim Fire, SS PT 1545 % 
Casters— 

ee ik s hb sbi a ee 65410% 

PAE: akseniceeurn s< 0s ee ee 65% 

Philadelphia .........0+:% 


Acme, Ball Bearing....... : 

Gem (Roller Bearing)... 

ORES SRNR, sans 0dnesnesnes 

Standard Ball Bearing 

Yale (Double Wheel) low list..40 
Cattle teaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 





3-16 Vy 5-16 7-16 ly 9-16 
$8.65 6.05 5.90 4.25 4.15 4.10 
5 % Wtol 1, to 1% inch, 
$4.05 3.95 3.9) 4.00 
ln cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
Terman DORs: bs 20 cs 606045 % 
German Pattern Coil: 
Sa S68: fences sass TOS @IVE10% 
2 and 3. .60&1VL10 @60E10E10E5% 
L, 6 and 6. ...«i 010 @ VE 10ES% 
Halter— 
Halter Chaing......... 606045 % 
German Pattern Halter Chaine, 
list July 24, ‘97....... 6041045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, . 
Halter ......cccese snbesaebausuanns 45&5% 


Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c. 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6% ie, Straight, with ring .$28. 00 
6446-2 2, Straight, with ring . $29.00 
2 Straight, with ring. $32.00 

, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
‘NOTE _— Add 2c per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces ; “ per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c; No. 
Straight Link. 
Sastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c. .6Uk1lU@bE1&E3 { 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 





ie. ist pt aban hen ae we 60410 % 

Brase ....++++++ cocce+ OZ 
Safety and Plum be rs’ Chain, 

604 10°. 

Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 444@3% 


Bridgeport Chain Co. : kad 
Triumph Halter and Coil.35&2'2@40 


Triumph Dog............-++- 50.& 1060 % 
Brown Halter and Coil.....45@5u&5 
Covert Mf 
Breast, falter, Heel, Rein, _.. 
eR ccncunaaesdpennecsnesvesenesens 


Oneida Community: 3 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


PU cvcconsnesensecen 35&2'2(@ 40 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
CREE 00 ccccccvccccccccsces 45@5045 %, 
Wire Goods Co.: ne 
Dog Chaius........0..cccccccecceccces 70% 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Chain...... 58°. 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Bbeed CRIM... nccncccscccsssccss. cee 60° 
Pullman: aks 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel ¢ i 
60&10 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 190 
gheeesisarssasgenehoeunent $1. 25@$3 90 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue....agro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 40@45¢ 


Checks, Door— 
Rardsley’s 


Pullman, per gro... ... $54.00 
Russwin 








; No. 0, 4c to price of 





Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 35% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools..25% 2 
Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, 


+ 


SL SE ccbancdscnnctacebacsucd 20% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
NG a 45% 
TiN MIAME soo os.scccssscccevsenssa 45% 
Cc. E Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
BS CONOR, 2 navsccccnsnacncececcsed 7% 
Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List ; .. 80@—% 
ER A icbscukcasshacnsenbbabetanee su, 


C. E. Jennings & C 
Socket Firmer No, 
Socket Framing No. 

ES a ee 





L. & 1. J. White Co....2.2230@308a5% 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers...... $045 @35% 
puck De cc cccocbbonshinnassneneunbae UG 
E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. 

L. LAs SUMS MNO i wiscsasnvccd as’? 

Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality. 18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@18¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 





Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...............- 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Beach Pat., each $8.00 35&5 
BEEPS .nccccccccccccccoccccece 
Biackemmiths’ ...cccccccccecccees 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks............ ‘nd 
Pratt’s Positive Drive........cesec0...- 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: a 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 35% 


ae 


DAWG os casom 35% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws... .35% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 

Standard, 45°; Skinner on iby 


Universal, Reversible 






25%; Positive Drive. 


Planer Chocks.......00000 

POCO Plate JOWS. cccccccccsccscvcce ‘39 
Standard Toc] Co.: 

Improved Drill Chuck..........0+++ 45% 


Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21.........35% 
Scroll Combination, Nos, 83 and 
84 } 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..25 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 382 
Independent Steel, No. 64......... » 4 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, ior 
DE, Biihcesasehseckctnceatavesan 35% 
Union Czar Drill 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15.. 
SUMARIO, THO, Bo. waascccossctcocssee 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos 
48 and 50 
“— Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 








Westcott Patent Chucks: 








Oe eae rr 50% 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50% 

Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 

Oneida Drill...cccscosecesccccees oocelt ip 

Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 

SRRRNIOE RENEE acco co beeaunukesnnnen B% 

Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... mene 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8. 

EPR, Gene ausestbauvesebendsernnsntae © a 10% 
mea. Parallel...... .- 33%&10% 
See, MEOW CONE, sx ccanspaceeeonneuse 45%, 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn. 65% 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 

Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 40% 


Sidewalk— 
Star Socket. All Steel..#8 doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 


Cleavers, Butchers'’— 





PE S -..., ccncemacbebasenedkecann 

Fayette R. Plumb 

te a A Gs ED ED renenncs<asncued 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear 

Horse, each.. 
Stewart's Patent ‘Sheep Shear- 

ing Machine, each.......$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 

ing Machire, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, °05, 
SILS0E 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Ilardiare list: 
‘lain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
De sctiabasepasuaeae r7a— %, 
Compression Bibbs. 60k10@—Y 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
0% 


2% 


s 


in ther, wy alter B. Stevens & Son’s 


BUR: casnsesdavchssereaiebenen chaseieuie 40”, 

Compasses, Dividers, aoc. 
Ordinary Goods...... 70¢ 10@75 %, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers.......cccccccses: 60% 


Lodi Dividers..........-.cscesces 70&10° 





THE IRON 








AGE 


Conductor Pipe,— 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Eastern ... .70&10 HIE 104 2% 7, 


Pittsburgh ..75&W45% 60% 
Central ....75&10% 60% 
Northwestern, 

T5kM% 60% 
Western - Wk12M/, 5OE1IZY. 
Tennessee ..70&10 e 5012's 0% 
Southern ... 70% HVE 12%, 
Southwestern, 


70 5045 7 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 
tory shipme nts generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 


L, & G, Mfg, Co. : 
Secctanne sen 3 4 8 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2 90 $3.90 
Galvanized, a, —_, aaa, 


Sv akvus 
Each ..... $1.95 $2. 15 so" 40 $3 30 3 15 
ee 10% 
REND MRO cn cencdektondsenninénns 10% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See J'00l8s, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers. 8 /ls. to patr 
and heavier, 22@25¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair......24@27¢ 
Cord— Sash-— 


ig Se SE Ee lb. 85¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 23¢; No. 7, 28%¢; No. 6, 
244¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
ov er, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable * Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37%¢ 
Italian, /b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, @2¢ 


Common Indid...... lb., 11a@1le¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted.18@20¢ 
Patent Musaie.....0.65. lb. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... lb... .81¢ 


India Hemp, Br'd’'d.....lb...21¢ 

India Hemp, Twisted. .lb.183@14¢ 

Patent India, Twisted...lb. ee 

Pearl mraides. otton, No. 6. ie 
27%¢; No, 7, 2642¢:; Nos. 8 to 12, 2¢ 

Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢ ; 7, 26%¢; 6, 27%e¢. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
Me Mie sensuetstodactescsunsenses PRB ¢ 


Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # t., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- > 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ Pr 


No 


Massachusetts, White....#8 I 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... # tb 45 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
rvs Lake, per ib.: : 
Drab, 45¢; A: White, 40¢; 
“B. Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen....5742¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906........ 9@— % 
Heudryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


old list, 85&10°% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


PUMUN SahcsucustccwuSasniteeceseet 85&10% 
Cradles— 

PE eursuec usw ae sah 4041214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.5/ 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow. and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 

round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 

ibles, $14.00; Blacks.. 
Genuine So: apstone, Metal Workers’, 

5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 

% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 

Sees BE TM a BAG... ccccvccscccs $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50; 





ENRE — KkaeeGcsud modbavaldcndaawabucnall $5.00 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Victor Garden.......ccccce enseseneceee ted 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company 


No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.9 doz. $3.50 


Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
...-# doz. $3.00 
# doz. $2.50 


Glass— 


and Anchor 
Wm. Rogers & Son 


Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 
i SE 3.5 ovecaunesiean 
ih, Shs cnesnewiinahwtiehibedneenien 
Woodward sbi ehcclsishbunshenasssesnal 

Meat and Food— 
American . Te Le 30 

Nos, .... 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 

Each .. $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
oe erprise 












es S 99 32 
Each $2 ss $2.15 $4.50 $6 25@25&714° 
i EMD. san cuccnacck rast &T %, 
P.. 8S. & W. ‘ ) 
ON eR # doz. 334% 
mos... i 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
| rs 
OEE ... 60&10&5° 
Little Giant... # doz. 40@50 
Nos 305 310 312 320 322 


$35.00 $48.00 $14.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz, - 00, 


40&10% 

Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00: No. 2. 
EE -ckéinsxeskebssnnsoune -..---45&10&10° 
15.00 $18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers......... % 
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Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters..........35 
CORN GrAters...ccceccccccsece naisia )” 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co. 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....® doz $3 

Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

SEMEN wunpcecencsvesacusss ++ @ doz. $4 
Tobacco— 


All Iron, Cnenp. . d0z. $4.25@$4.5 
Enterprise 25@30 
1 -_oe 





a Post Hole, &c,— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, ® doz., $24.00.....c.scce000.25 
Samson, #@ doz., $34.00............. pas) 
Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger. .40 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole pues. 
# doz., $7. 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers, sf 
$7: 


doz 7 
Split Handle Post Hole Digge cs ay 
Hercules Pattern, # doz........ "$1 10. 

Kohler's, # doz., Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 


we 50; ip PRES bes uhecsavccussanesny $7.50 
ever-Break Post Hole Diggers, 
doz., $24. icc ovecccceccce isa. 


Dividers—Sce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers..... 35 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters..... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ reeene Drilling 


MOORINGS oas00cs -$1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers i BIB... ..ccc0ss00s 15&1) 
geet. OP. ih. We Wisnncssckccocenc 


3345 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 508 10@60&10 ; 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 93'%&10 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............2 25 
Ratchet, Parker’ B.rccccceee cocccccece 0% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.........scccsce +0 40? 


Ratchet, Weston’s, Style” = Im- 
proved ‘ 409, 
Ratchet, - 
Ratchet, Celebra 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & axel 


50&5 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........33% 
Twist Drills— 
eee TOMES %, 
Taper and Straight Shank. . 
60€10@70 %, 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder aot Driver, # 








doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 

i scahesopntaehaescceebescuseane <sense eee, 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits. 0000ed0% 
SUMNOND chp acu aenabentessaueane eeeeee 07 
| SER RRR ciicenrities,. 70% 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. - GIs, 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet sate a 
i Le ee 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. 
Mayhew's Monarch..........s0cccssess 40° 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 "25&10% 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11, 12, 41, 43. .15&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never- 
turn, 66%%; Elmora, 60%; Star, 
30&10% 


8w 
ten "1565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 


8 





as Trough, Galvanized— 


‘ Charcoal 
Territory. Gal. Steel. Tron. 
Eastern THELESS 60420 % 
Pittsburgh. 8s0&20% 654107, 
Cextral - 80k 104 10€21% % 65410 e 
Northwestern 806104 10% 65k 10% 
Weeters <<. SOk 107, %, 604 1045 P 
Tennessee . .8065% 604 1045 7, 
Southern .. 80% 60k 1045 %, 
Southwestern HE Wk24%4% GOLSY, 


Terms.—2% for cash. _ Factory shi 
ments gene erally delivered. y ” 


N .te.—Lowcer ,rices are made in 
some sections, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments, all territortes: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. J. 


Standard Gauge... .85@85410% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue......... 40&10&10% 
Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40&10% 


Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 


Kegs .......10.5 ¢ 51%4¢ S%4¢ 


% Kegs..... A Y ¢ 
eo 1b.54¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cane, 

10 in case... .6la¢ 7 ¢ 


10-1b. cans, lesa 
than 10......10 @€ 10 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 @ 10 ¢ 
NOTF.—In lot 
of 10% okie 81 to 8 tons a dtscount 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
-—See Squeesers, Lemon. 


ae @ +32 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
e 
é 
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Grease, Axle— Chicago eames Butt Co. : 


F asteners, Blind— ..gro. “Pain ea 


ae rman’s 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 
8¢; in boxes, 





Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 


Bossa" 8 “Patent... 
Cord and Weight- 


Corrugated— 
fasteners,.....+-- i04% 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co 


Grinders— 





33'4@33%&10% Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co i 





Faucets— Roller Bearing 
Cie 2aGee 6605 400s 


Alundum Grinding ven, each, 
1,7 $2.50; 


10, $12.00. .60&10°% 


Roller Bearing, 





HU LO@I0% 
oa @ 404£1045% 





Red Cedar 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 





Standard, &. 15; 
$2 90: New C "cham: 


Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 
Sommer's Boss Tin Key 
Sommer's Victor Mtl, 

Sommér’s Duplex Metal 
Sommer’s Diamond ool 
Sommer’s 1.X.L. Cork Lined.. $09 
Sommer's Reliable Cork Lined: 


Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lines. 9% 








s mounted Sb aesadans ; 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips 


t) Hatters and Ties— 
} ‘ -C0k5@60E10% 


Souwer’s No Brand, Cedar. . 

Sommer's Pesteotion, Cedar.. 

Self ssonpuein 

Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters. .35 


aicKinney Mite os 
Roller Bearing, > 
Anti-Friction 
Hinged Hangers, 
Richards Mfg 


$36.00 
tial Measuring, ® doz. $36. foai0 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Domestic— 


often given 


SOKA 50K 1045 


— 


Extra &@10% 


King Charm, 60°, 







, 1899. 

- 70k 10@754 10% 
wee LOM SOY 
- TL 10410 @ 8VE1O% 


1 
Best Brands...... 


» 4 ¢ é N . 
Rtandard Brande Pioneer Wood Track, No 


Roller B'r'g St'l Track No. 12.§2.20 
Roller B'r g St'l Track No. 13, =" 
Roller B'rg, 


Hemp Rope.... 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters 





Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 

Niagara Cow Ties... 
Hammers- 
Handled Hammers— 

, *.. 55&10@554&10&5 

{K&5@IK1NK5S% 

, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 


ed— 
a Stubs’ list, aa 


i Fire Door— 
Unde rwriters’ 


45&5@508 1085 7% Adjastable wet ponies Trol- 


| Ene No 


Expansion Bolts, Safety Undevusisens F, 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 


< ly and 3 608107 


Ts: as m No. 


4{0&22@40K 1212 
SUK LVRS HVS 


G& We COveccceee 
Keadiug Hardware Co 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 


° 


122 
Ivee Wood yas k No. 
N 


Rivet and Tinners’ 10&714@40é12'95 


Heavy Hammers and 
Roller Distene. : | 
Sizes 1 and 2 > 70&71 ar | 

N | 


] -- turer 
NOE. —- Manufacturers Anti- friction, 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of Auyust 1, 
selling at net prices. 

lowa Dig-Ezy Potato 


"5 th per ib. 








Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Ki 


Handles— Kid- 
der’s a He er a Arn 50815 1085 7, 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
GUE 10Gb 1065 
Ga 86k seis «000:9-4°6 50% 
¢, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 

Long Handles 


Champion, Hay 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, ° 

Aluminoy, $9.00; air Round Nick- 
tound Nickeled, 
lat Gun Metal, $12. o¥ 
: pair Fl at * Black Enameled, 
1 pair ae oe 


Columbia, Manure... 





araneze "Wood Barley 
. Potato Digger.. 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
{ - $3.00 @ $3.50 
YrO .$1.65@$31.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 


, Manure, 4 tine.. 
yooe Header 
Steel Barley... 


$13.50; Birt 
91.00: 


Garment Hanger R« 
$10.50; Garment 


c. bavorite Wood Barley 


oom Wood Saw— Victor Folding 
White, Sgt Bar, per doz.75aso¢ 
, , per doz. .$1.00@1.25 


, per doz.§1.40@1.50 
FORGONE, Ice Cream— 


Socket Firming, Apple, 
) 1 $1.60 @ $1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 


Joist and Timber— 
Selb wikateiinacenkdbeeeias 3”. 


gro. $1.30G$1.49 
, Hatchet, dc. 
60 10G 604 1085 % 


; Not Varnished. .. 
Plane Handles: 


Fruit and ‘tome eens Hand Saw, 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pana, Fry. 


Per 1000 Feet. 


riffin’s Security 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, 
Second quality 


Waterproof ‘Sol. 1 * Taped.. 
Waterproof Dbl 
Waterproof Tpl. 


ec ceerereccececes first qual. 40. ae 2 @ 


10£214% 


eenanre, Ga rvinge— 


5B, $2.00; No 
ae 75; No. {D, §3. 00°. 
-50 


yn Simplic ity, 
a and Oil— B gro, $0,85@$1,50 
ine’ Pattern... 2! SI@8IL5 % 


Gauges— 


No. se. 3 25 : 


€c..50@504 10% Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


i-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c 
Disston’s Marking, 
yire, = pa & Sharpe's 


ye Zel iar ‘ 








Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gre. 
No. 1. $2.00; 2, $2.30 
a . No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
, Wood Handled, No. 1, 


$2.30; 
, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$5.90: 2. $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade*Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with <ten E 


Gimlets— Care's Tip: Butta, ) 


Mortise ; 


Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 


Hangers— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
quoted per pair, 
ir lor + ml Hangers per double set 


Rii nd Fixtures 
without track, ; for -" ood, $9.00; No. 3, 


Charles Faiaes Co 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 


Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
BE cncancencecseee 


= and 2; Allith, No, 
re) one 8 No, 6; Re- 
liable Parlor Door 





1143 


Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, No. 

110, for wood, $900; No, 111], for 

is Stas nacecsnenenenencces 20% 
Reading's Gravity........eseeeceeeeees 60%, 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 

No, 16474. ® doz, sets, a 

screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25 
Wrightsville Hlardware Co.: 


Ch Bes Se BO cdc céccccce 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter....... 75% 
Queen City Reversible..... jaenceen 15% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. ,60, 65 
Mt dsadeiecaugeiawindieees endian 155% 
Nii Maar, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
3 & hecnckeseawnnsn<cedcaaes 75&5% 
Tip Pat’ n, le “Be veacncdcaces 75&10 
No ih wa conedeenmanhaadmaneenee 7545 
Bulfalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
7 Me Geetacccwedacennseeonaacs TO0&10K5 
Shepard's" Double Locking.... 75 
Champion Gravity Locking.....75&5 
WME cccecccctccccseceeqeacves 75&10 
SI csnecuqntiaueedeveceteniacs 65 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock 
i. > Bs Ba entenescunuened M&10 


Gate Hinges- 


Olark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
DO eco tak he eee ts 1 s $ 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. ++ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only... er sa 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 


Reversible Self-C losing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@81.75 
Without Latch.. .doz. ...@§1.85 

Western: 
eee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 

Wrightsville Hardware Co: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges ouly or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 oeeeed O% 


Pivot Hinges 


Bommer Bros. Pivot............... 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless......... 50%, 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Tron.. .$6.75( 87.00 
Non Lloldbac k,Cast Lronsé.: 504: $6.75 


J._ Bardsley 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40° 


Bardsley'’s Patent Checking.33%% 
Bommer bros 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor.. 10% 

Bommer Spring Hinges 

No. 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 

# gr. $9.00 

Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3% 

Tripie Knd Spring Hinges... .50° 

Chicago (Ball Bearing) loor. ee 

Garden City Engine House... .25 


Keene's Saloon Door......... 25%, 
Columbian Hardware Co.,: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% 
Acme, inraceneutasevertor sat 
BUROTIEOM occ cccvcsacsesesces 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9. 60: 
No, 18, $25. 0 } 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 
Columbian Hinges..... ... 60&10% 
QORR, BOW Bibs vcccccccescsccces 30% 
Clover Léal:.......caec< # gr. $12.00 
Onlord. neW list....ccccecceces 30 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10° 


Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless... .30°, 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
MND Ciccssetageuaideteessiany 40 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 


Extra 10% often given on most of these '‘iinges 


Screen Door........... # ar. $9.00 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor 

Hinge tettsensecsseeeeesenees D0 
Ball Bearing Door.......... 25% 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 

TP MM ic adacaunnecs-s » $900 

Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 

Superior Floor Hinges...... 3314% J 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., let 
“ December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Hinges. .50&10° os 
Heavy Strap Hinges..60457% |= 
Light 7 Hinges....... 50 S 
Heavy T Hinges.......40% (& 
Ertra Hrvy. 7 Hinges.50é 104 
Hinge Hasps........: 3314, = 
Cor. Heary Strap... 6045 7 S 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T...50€ 10% J & 
Sereiw Hook f Py - 2 = y u¢ 
: , ta 20in, Ib. 34 
and strap. | 28 to $6 in. .1b.3. ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
We OOD COG ack eccencc 1b. 6i4e 
NING i: 'avy, ola ehh w Sree 0s 1b. Tae 
CE eRe aidteecwneeees Ib. 8l4¢ 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 


MO <évees aS s 7 8) 
Galv. Open.. .$85 $39 $42 $46 | 
Jap. Open.... 26 28 81 385 } 


1045% 


Galv, Funnel. 48 48 52 56 | 
Jap. Funncl.. 33 &% 659 433 


Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring e‘o.: 
Steel Brick, No, 162 -..--each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158.......each $1.35 


Hoes— Eye— 


Scoril and Oval Pattern...... 
604 1104 104 10% 

Grub, list Feh, 28. 1299....... 
WL 1ATNE 106 10% 
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BOOw!L. 2.0.0. 522060000cccce0em 742% 


D & wf. 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat. : 
TETT) ccc ccecreccccccccecceseeceecenens Zz 


Handled— 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2,00; No, 2, ee 
Star Double Bit..........sesessersss 
it. Madison Cotton Hoe.. 
I't. Madison Crescent Cultivator = 

SO GIBNE aca covevecioncancnpecvese kt 70&10% 
Ft. Madison — —— as ‘ 

ar Weight.......... 40&5%, 
jo cs onassecctncseee # doz. $4.00 


Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # .. 


Tobacco Hoe...... 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tok IDAT 6G 


‘° 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy. 
Warren Hoe..........++ 
So 2B GC. Boambee... cccccssnce 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe 
B. B., 6% in PERAERRARE +5 aon savecnnonl $3. 
Acme edding......... 
W. & C, L’tning Shuffle en, "¥#doz.$5.25 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 






Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00.........0. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 410%; Brass and 
ee errr 25 7 
Epil ....000-ccccccccccccccccsceseces 507 
Pullman  ...-...+2-0-eeseeeeessseensees 35% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos. 118, 119, Sure 
GIP  .cecccccccccsccccccesesccscececes ‘ 
Superior ........ccccccccccccccccceces 33% % 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
MERMMENED Gosciabsusebecueneieetd 33%e@40 %, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; BP GOZ......cceccececceescees $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 


Fernald Double Trace Holder, Cl - - 
ME. ccivenslenthesaassepesksanvotand 
ash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 


Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 





50%; German..........--eseseeeeeee 33% % 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird C Reading........ oocccccess 
Clothes Line, Reading Lis 
Coat and Hat, Keading.. 4 ( 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville Laan 0&5». 
Harness, Reading List...........ee.- 40% 
Wire— P 
DS. ics sence evens bh see seen 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. : 6@— 
Bradley Metal Clasp W ire, “Coat a 
Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling........... 70&10% 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem....... 70&5°%, 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King..70&10% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 70%; 
75%; Czar, 65%; V_ Brace, 
Czar Harness, 50&10% 

Wrought lron— 


Crown, 
15%; 


Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
PD 6 coss ens c doz. $1.06@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Geoda 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. . $6. 20; Medium, 
$6.75 5 Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.0 
Grass, common grades, all siz 
per ‘doz. ee - «$1.50 
W hie trees, Cockeyes. lb. 5% @6¢ 

Hooks and Byes: 
4 ee £10% 
Malicable Iron......7 L704 10 % 
Opes Mfg. Co. Gate and enon ™ 


Pere tenes ereeseeeseeesessees 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

# doz, $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
en cna eeheeene %e 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops, 


Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horees. 


Hose, Rubber-- 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ........ ft. a 6¢ 
Sply Guaranteed.....ft. 9¢ 


h-ply Guaranteed.....ft.1@ii¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

i Ss bens 0600's ft. 8@ 9¢ 

Fair Quality... .ft.10@11¢ 
tis Sad— 
a OS eee Ib. 3@34¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons...... 1b. 34@3'o¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 


Jap’d Tops....88 80 98 91 
Tin’d Tops....88 85 98 95 
New England Pressing. .1b.8%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 60&10%: 
EUOED  stacanbas vba diduanapcbasseuseee 60° 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irone........... doz.60¢ 


lrons, Soldering 
See Copvers. 


Jacks, Wacgon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
A 8cre 


* BES 
8 ° ; e x abet 
SS a 


Dl 6 NN asc cicicccidacnccsaccsal 3085 % 
Richards’ Tiger steel, No, 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway 6 Biss casennll 2% 


Ladde 
Richards Mfg, Co., Eaaae Jacks. .50% 


Kctties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... s0ges% 
Enameled "ond Cast Iron—fee are, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 602 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co, Wiest. 
Brand Knives and Hooks......... 


Withington Acme, doz., 
Dent, .75; Adj. errated, 2B: 
Serrated, $2.10; os No. 
Yankee No. 2,’ $1.15 
Drawing— 
Standard Tist......00.5 80@—% 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46, 
2&7 42%, 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42, 
Swan’s 
STEED ecnchsvascenenseeconsevcenrsl % 
ee ee eS er 20&5@25 %, 


Hay and Straw— 
Se rrated hag , per doz.$5.50@35.75 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— _ 
Farriers’ .........d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm 6 .......... @ duz. $3.0U@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro. $1.25@$1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali gizes...... 
gro. 0@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bi irdsley’ 8 Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15% 


Sciamet Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.. 
Lane's Store. 4 
Noise less Store Ladders... .50% 





Myers’ 
Kichards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. 113..........+..- 50% 
Trolley, No. BOM cic och cdennkoaston 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L, & G, Mfg. Co, (low list)...... 20% 
da i cpbvenvipaediaensonkoeh 40&10% 
DEE. (‘binswcnkésbdbapansenaasundesek 60% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.385@4.50 


Side Lift, No. 0....do0z.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 


Other 8tyles......... 40@ 404 10% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SE Revu ds Aco s hale $4.25@ 4.50 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 85@40¢ 


Doo 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, Pe: Reliable ¢ ‘old Storage, 0% 
Cronk Carrier Mtg. Co., No. 101 


# doz. $2:90 
Ridents’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
15 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Small........ doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Coston. ton. 59° Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 


Nene rs, Pump— 


See Pumps— 
Lifters, Transom— 
TNE kcnuh iaeninakacodion ecccccccees 10% 
Lines— 


Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 2 
100 feet. oe, 2.25 2.00 
75 feet. -$8.10 1.80 1.65 
Samson Cordage. Ww orks: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nes. 0 te 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 
$6.85 a” 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No 


° 
seeseeee Cee eeseeeeseeeees 


Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord. sae: 
n pite Cotton, oe. 3, $1.50; No. 4 
; No, ts. $2.50; Colors. No. 3%. 
1. 8: No. $2.25: No. 4%, $2.75: 
inen, No. Be $2.50; No. 4, §3.50; 
No. 4%, Dnt wthcscheanvbhiewakinn’ 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton. $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
$8.50 20% 


segunes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
60 ft.. ft. 


: $3.15; 75 
rs is, 00 80 ft., $4.25; 90'ft.. $4.75; 
100 ft.. $5.25 al 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ ond, 
ET - CG... onssncabsacesail , 

Clothes Lines White Cotton. " 

Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen.. -20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks............ 3314 % 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
NOTE.—Net t Prices are very often made 


on these goods. 

Reading Hardware Co............... 40% 
R. & E. Mfe o SkekeeWeewee 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co locke, Bteel and 
Brass ..... ie aaalentatenined 75&19% 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass, 
60%; Iron, 60%; Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20°%: Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 33%%. 


55&5°%; Crescent 
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‘Petia Patent Ventilating ory 230 Yo 
Keading Sash Locks 


Vi achines—Boring—- 


Com. Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00@2.25 
Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.25@2.50 
Swan’s Improved.............++0+. 40& 10% 
Jennings’, Nos. 1 and 4......... B&72%, 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell’s, Upright. $2.65; Angular. $2.90 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines... 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
Brake 20%, 
Moore’s Cyclon. High Speed Chain 
EEL, .éatnahenucnscensennnuiebaaveerel 25% 
Ice Cutting— 
CIS ns so uscds ctnanvnsesin’ oo0e 2% 
Washing 
Boss Washusg Machine Pos. d 
Boss NO, L.cccccccccccscccccccccees $57.00 
Bons Raters. coccccscccscesceccssses $57.00 
Champion Rotary arene No. 1. = 
Standard Champion No, 1 


each, §5.50 


Standard Perfection............... 00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 


oeeeee f5@50% 


Hickory ..20ces 


Liguumvite sea -45€5@50% 

Tinners’ Hickory “and Apple- 
OOS .ccccesecs doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

Swett Iron Works..... ennvoccesooncce 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel........cccccccees 50% 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list. 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Licks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





Enterprise Mfg. Co....... +o + -20@25% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 30% 
Parker's Columbia and Victoria. 33% % 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50& 10% 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co.......e.seeeees 30% 
Motors, Water— 
Divine’s Red Devil.......sssseseesees 30% 
Lippincott’s .......scecccccecceceseecs 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., $2.10, 
etc. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; 12-in., $2.45, 
etc. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; 12-in., 
$3.25, etc. 
12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 4.28 
CRORE ccscccccescnncenqesesoessed 60% 
Great AMEPICAD. .....ccccccccscccsses: 107 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70 c 
Quaker CIty... sceecececenscecececceeess 70%, 
Pennsylvania .....ccccccccecccsceceess 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Be: aring, 
; 60d 
Pennsylvania Golf............ 


Pennsylvania Horse........ 
Pennsylvania Pony..........-.+-... 
Granite State: 





Style A, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style C, High Wheel, spel, list, 

eens 


Style D, High Wheel, spcl, list.. 
Phil adelphia: 


Styles M., 8., C., K., T....70&10&57 
Style A, all ‘Steel...:....... 6081085 7, 
Style E. High Wheel........ 70K 10&5 7, 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.40% 
las panakcnueuanvekensnneuese 41045 % 
— pho0nessenscesesoueccacnceoets 40&5%, 
: MR. cscsenacssconacenwud 30&10% 
EE eee 305% 
SP MR, Scbatesbnssenesvcucnss 50% 


N .iis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous ........ -8742@87ek10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
tee 
RD ose 23 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Coleman ..... TS TS TH DD accee. net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5° 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
ns oak cube nekie BM Be¢ 


Jobbera’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
%m $$ &% 8 in. 
Brass H’d.45 .55 60 .70 ..9ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Off list. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .5.80¢ 
Hexagon, Blank or Tappe .6.30¢ 
Square, Blank or Tapped, 

ie AC i ee ta ee 5.60¢ 
Heragon, Blank or Tapped 
oe Ub é 6s son enenad 6.30¢ 

Hot Pressed: | 

Square, Blank. .......... -5O0e | 
Hezagon, Blank.......... 6.30¢ | 
equare, Tanned.......... 5.ine¢ 
Heragon, Tapped......... 5.90¢ | 





Rest eoececccen ecerecces 1b., 6lo¢ 
ie. A oaks Casares Ib., 6¢ 
ee ee rn: Ib., 5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum. .2%@38¢ 
Oil Tanks— See 7anks, Vil. 


Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated........ 75% 
Chase or raruyun. 
Brass and Copper.......50&10% 
Saar 65€ 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 





i, 1s and 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c....... ~ .60@60&10°2 
Maple City Mfg, Co,: 

Spring Bottom Cans....... 70@70& 10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c........ 604604107 

Openers— Can— Per dvz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle.. .35@40¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 


Yankee Can and_ Bottle Opener, 

# doz., net, $0.75; Little Gem, 

WF BOR, WEE icsccoccvenccesccsscvoena $0.65 
Eges— 


Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz., $2.00; 
Silver Plate, 00, 


Presta 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
OOO ssinn cece ceeee - 20@25¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
i Ue CRA Ser rrr 11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. 0. 8..... . . 11@12¢ 
on, ee SS Sere -. -12@13¢ 
Bheet, Pure Gumt......00e 40@45¢ 
NE A cis Sek and a hg atl 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ A ee ek MN accashdvndpeced 25% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\4¢ 
DE heidisinaetk ob ackten lb. 4@ 4hot 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il ¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........ 65720 70% 
Edwards, Royal Blue............ G&7% 

Fry— 


Common Lipped: 
RO haan oe = oe a. 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Retrigerator, Galva.— 
a 12 14 16 18 
Per doz. $1. 75 2.25 280 $3.15 


Paper—Bullding Paper 


Asbestos: lb. 
Roli Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft. SUgtos¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
83-82 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 


ee By 6 vse. s e's has 39 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 « 40 in., 
B08 06 9h WB... 5s. occa cas 8@5¢ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 600 sq. ft 
Ligh’ weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
48Q58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roii, 
56@ 70¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roli. 
15@78¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
4¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25. 
rene Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq. 
a ee er ere $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
OO Css cathe ciendsh ses $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 ag. ft.), ton. 
$34. 00@$38. 00 


2 ply, roll 108 eq. ft.....0. 65¢ 
Bite, 6S BOB O68. Th. oc cccuc 88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand and Emer 
Flint Paper and Cloth. nena % 
Garnet Paper and Cloth 
Emery Paper and CVh. 0&i0G60% 


Parers— Apple— 


Goodell Co. : 
Family Bay State... 
Improved Bay State 
New Lightning.... 
Turn Table ’98. 
White Mountair 
Bonanza 5 
RR 
Eureka Improved. 
New Century...... 


..8 doz, $15.00 
--# doz. $36.00 
--@ doz. $7.00 
.-# doz. $6.00 











-.each $20.00 


Ranger .. seach $25.00 
Livingstcn N 
aisy . ..-8 doz. $4.00 
Little Star ..-8 doz. $5.00 
Rocking Table..... ..-@ doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware 
Advance ........ --8 doz, $4.00 
Baldwin .. # doz. $4.00 
Reading 72.. ----@ doz, $3.25 
BN WB avcccccsacesces #3 doz, $6.2 
Potato— 
ED. cs nisvdceonbpaaweenes’ # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. # doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 
Ce eis keaaeee Wk 10704 1048.10, 
Cronk’s Hondied Garden gattock. 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 
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Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


Brass ..ceeeeeseees DO@5E10% 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60¢10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 in...... 60£10Q@— % 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in. 70e&10@—% 
Fittings, Standard and Heavy, 

75410@—% 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloade. 


Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Gal. Blk. Galv. 
% wh h 
wé& 4 in...64 5 62 
De BUR 6 ate, briin, © 66 52 64 59 
a 56 66 54 
% to 6 in. ..72 62 70 60 
4 tuo 12 in....69 54 67 52 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. | 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 


to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
POE OIUME: . <s6 sak oes 77@1> 
Second-class@ .....-ee0: s0asi 


Pipe, Stove— 
er 100 joints. 
L. C. 


Edwards’ Nested: Cc. L. 
5 in,, Standard Blue.. "8.5 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.. 75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue.......- ; 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9,50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co.’s Nested: 


& in,, Uniform Color. .$6.15 $7 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 ve 
7 in., Uniform Golor.. 7.65 8. 


RR 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual..... 80@304109 
Bench, second qual.. “joa joe 102 
Molding spain eee s 4.0% 25@25410% 
Chapin-Stephens_Co.: Ms 
Bench, First Quality.. eave’ 307% 
Bench, Second Quality. , deionis demand 407% 
Molding and Miscellaneous....... 25% 
Toy and German......-- peahoeocaes ) 
Unicn .cocoscceccee geacnee ccccccccccccesOO de 


Iron Planes - 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes....-++++- - 018% 
Union ooccccscseeccesseces eocccccccccces 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Irons, list " 
Dat. 1. Che. c cece sees 

Buck Bros S aawe nae : 
Chapin-Stepheng Co. 


Umion .ccecsccscseces 
L. & Il. J. White.... 





Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kobler’s Eclipse.....+ss+e+ses # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 
Fell0e ...ceccccecces lB. Ged 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... .75€5@5&10E5% 
Gus Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 61:50. 





Gae Pipe. 10 = 12-in. 
$2. do $2. 25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers......-.++++ 50&5%, 
Cronk & Carrier M \ : 
American Button.. vee es = 80% 
Improved Button.. “a. 
CTONLK SB cccccccncceneeeeceeeeereercers 
No. 80 Linemen’s.. sosendvonel 507% 
Stub’s Patterm......cccccccccccceess 45% 
Combination and others ing ti minal 3%% 
Ileller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools......0000.00¢ 40&5@10& 1085 % 
re 8 & W. 


Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
nindanamsnh Saahnineaseeuegs Naked 0% 
on Schollhorn Co.: s 
Bernard, 35%; Elm City, 35%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 55%. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers......++sees+eeserees oeeceeee 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 40% 


Piumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 





Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30&10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
en Ors 30@ 30&10°% 
Extension Sights.... *,30@30&10% 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40&10% 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 60&10% 
Stanley’s Duplex........... scndtcéala BY 
Woods’ Exstension........c00¢ . 33% % 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Rulk and 1-1b. papera....7. 9 ¢ 
Set. MOOG, oo ss 6 eigle T. 9144 
ee, 1.10 ¢ 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lista. - ames 
BUWOE BD sevtasvosaceneheto000000esessese 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), 2 


doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), 00.. 
Prestoline Paste......... : eocvce ~ 








George William Hoffman 
U. 8S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz, 50¢; # gro. $4.50; 
% hb boxes, # doz. $1.25; 1 
boxes. ®# doz. $2.25. 
U 3. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, @ doz., 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 
$1.75. 


doz., 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D cans, 
# Db lve 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 


doz. 15¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % ™ cans, e. .00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
Be WR nncccdsnnsevsscqnaecescsenaed 15 
Joseph Dixon's, ® gr. $5.75.......... 10% 
Dixon's Plumbago........+..+++:: Db 8¢ 
DEE -ccicdcgnccansenccebedess # gr. $2.50 
Te OR GR esccancccewccdascts 10% 
JADONESS ccccccccccccccccccccecs # gr. $3.50 
SOS BOR cocccccccccccccceccces gr. $3.50 
Veerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro. $8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro. 8iv.ud 
lig qt. Square. doz$1.00; gro.$11.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; yvo.$13.50 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, =n. 5 ft., a¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts...... oe+s0acb §1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots, Glue— 


Enameled ..... Terr rT, | 
Tinned ..e0% bik earn in ae 
Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 10. .ccccsccee CQO S56 
Fine Sporting, 1 1b... .each 25¢ 
RENE, Ve-1B. .. ccccccce cOGCn UG 
Bits, F-10. ccccccces CGR Me 
In aus: 
UBM-1b. KEGS. ccc ccccecces cGb.O0 


SE-10. BEDE. ccccccccccece Ope 
King's ious Smokeless : 
Ke RES esened $6.50 
Half Keg. (12% Ib_bulk).......... $3.50 
Quarter a (6% ID bulk)........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).......... $8.59 
Half case (1 Ib cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King's Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Ke 2 Te cen cccasnsé $12.00 $15.00 
Half (12'2 Ib bulk)... 6.25 1.75 
Quarter seg (6% Ib bulk); 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 Bc, bk).. 1.23 8§= 8.75 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.....ccccccces 20@25 % 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, #@ doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Heoksand Shears 
See Shears, 
Pullers, Nail— 


CORRS. cccnndecacdereretadassscteaeeins 60% 
Miller's Falis, No. 3, @ doz., $12. os 
334d 10% 


Morrill’s No. Nail Puller, # doz. 
$20.00 50% 











No 2B (large) 
No. 3B (small). 
Smith «& Hemenway 
Diamond B.... 
SED Rxsaceuavih sebatenardséunnesanes 
Staple Pullers, 

BO aeceseccceeveccscnesnccecvecvenesd 60 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


ee ae m% ™m 2 $8 
Awning or Tackle, 
We 7. 6h arek $0.30 .45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Ns ate Wn a 2 2%, #4 
Hot House, ‘doz. .. $0.65 .85 1.80 
Inch ceniiten n '% ™ 8 





Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 28 .30 
nch wim ¢€ & & 

Side, doz......$0.25 .40 .55 .60 
ae ™m 11% 2 & 

Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
ec iiicwks & a aii 17 20¢ 


Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 


per doz., 1% and 2in....20@8le 
Acme. No. 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., Mee 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
BERT dasa aneseieuskadascaaeect 50&10% 
Wrought Steel, Eagle......... 17@20¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, 2 in.. 


d 
Grand Ranids All Steel Noite -50% 
Niagara, No, 25, 1% in., 19¢; 2 
Mt Shcnehiu dade wendekisenbeuwiedin 2% ¢ 
No.°%. Trov..1% in. 14%¢: 2 in., 16%¢ 
Star, No. 26..1% in., 19¢; 2 in,, 20% ¢ 
Tackle Rlocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
Diino ac acina ee oe 
Pitcher Spout. Hdg@riay 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc... .80 
Rarnes Dhl. Acting (low list). * 4a9a5? 
Rarnes Pitcher Spout............ BRIN’ 
Contractors’ pneaer Diaphragm No 

& T.. Rinck SiR mM” 


Daisy Spray fm, Rasiku dient # doz, $6.50 
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Fast ae Band. 


Flint & ‘Walling’s, 
Clow list) .cccces 
bm & Walling’s” “Fast Mail ing, 


75 10° 4 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50........ % 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).......... 40&5% 
Myers’ Power Pumps............++ 4045 
Myers’ Spray Pumpps...........000. 40&5%, 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 


gro 
BG. 6500s 1 2 8 5 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.0 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: =< 
Inch... .2% 3 344 £3ee 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 ) 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 


SEM cavedsvetseeoecensseee $1.75 


Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
emus & Call Co.'s Cast St'l Drive.50%, 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1C, 


BA, SE cocccccutessesoncccccesccees 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00.......-. 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches........-.. 40 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55410 


Wm, Schollhorn Co.: . 
Belt and ‘Ticket, Bernard, 35%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi.... 55% 
Tinners’ Hollow, Pa S. & W. Co..40 y 
Tinners’. Solid, P., 8S. & W. Co., @ 
MRR nc ic cunenacousduaacet 40% 





Feiisern Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


24,a2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, oe rought Brass, 
Tee Gig Big CEG oc cccesscas 30% 
Allith Mfg. i "ins Hanger 
EE Micha tetathunddededuanhaetiaion 50% 
Cronk's: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..® ft. 34%¢ 
I RR ics os nid ccenaaxxecss $3.12 


Griffin's: 

xxx, #® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in, $3.75, 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 


in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 
ae, (Track, BW 100 ft. 2.000. $3.45 
ON. T.. P j00 ft., 1 fos $3.00 ;i% 
in,, sha: le in,, $4.00 
Standard, 1% in........... i") 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 
1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 


3-16 in. , $8.75 dt detain tial 55&742% 
McKinney's: 


Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., ll¢, 


6045 % 
SB Oe ROMER. cscs cecccscened 55&712% 
Myers’ Stayon Track.......ccccce. G0&5%, 
ltichards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, -50. 
-60&10%, 


Special Hinged Hanger Rail.. 

Lag Screw Rail, No, 65..........00. % 

Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., No. 31 
oe No. 32, 14¢; No. 33, 20¢. 


MUN, i cctdeincdvévabecennswsneus a 
a7 $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50 
$4.00; 4 $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No, tT 
$3.25; 49, No. 2, $3.50. 

Rakes— 

NOTE. 





at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 


Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....§2.79 
Cronk’s: 
Steel Garden: Champion, 75%; 
Se |: ee eee 80425 °, 
Queen C a7 Lawn, #® doz., 20 teeth, 
We i I cas cchndcccesanusenes net 
Anticlog Lawn, eee: $4.0 
Malleable Garden 70&10 


Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth 

$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 
Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 


20-tooth....7 5 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth op doz. $3. 5 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... # doz, en 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz, $2.75 
14-tooth....3 doz. §2.40 


l4- tooth, #8 doz. 
$2 00@2, 2 5 


Steel Garden, 
Malleable Garden, 


Rasps, Horse— 


Disston’s 
Heller Bros.’........ 5(@70 & 1085" 
Liveright Bros,’ Gold Medal. 70&10@75 °% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard. 








: . 60&10&5% 
New Nicholson..... jedeneeseea 70&10@75°, 

See also Files, 

Razors— 

DS RA WOR: cc adeadisstindsase 60% 
Fox Razors. # doz., No. 42. 938.00; wz 
Ho. 44. $20.00: No. 82, Platina 23 
MG daktevedadaianctdecmenswaede’ 65% 

Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M606 A 6 D6. M 9K, M16, 
Q 16, B 16. 4008. Rubber. 
23° Nickeled Populo 0° 
Alnminum. German Gilv., Bronze 25° 

Be Te Mi vasdaneredcinccccesdces 2% 

3004 N: 06 N. 6 RM. G 9......... 259 

4N_6 PN. 4 N. 2% PN 20° 


2904 P., 33%4%: 2904 PN..33%4%: 0924 N.. 
47: 02084 N., 33%; 002904 PN; 


33%%; 802 N.. 33%%. 
$86 PN. 2004 N. 976 PN.....ccccce. 3% 
Se M.S Bec cccccccccsveneucnes cere 
Competitor. 102 P, 192 PN, 202 Pe 
202 PN. 192 PR 22 PR 


304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 334" 





Ue 
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Japanned, Electroplated and 
ah an, MOO ee 70@ W0€10% 

White Porcelain Enamel. .50€10% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 


Single Action......... .95¢@$1 uu 


Double Action, except 44 eal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 culiber. .. . $2.00 
eb sO ORCC ER TCC CET $4.00 
PROMTICED ccc acsckvaween $).50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


Oba ssc awee per doz.$2.50Q$? 3 
17 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$5.v0 
PR Sax ewan per doz.$3.00@$3.26 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


2 214 Stnuch. 

SE a oes oa $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz 

Copper .....$1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers 

Hills Rings, gro. bores... .$4.25 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray lron, doz .G6o¢ 
Hill's Rinyers, Aldiicuble Iron 
doz . 80¢ 


Blair's Rings....... per gro.$5.00 

Blair's Ringers...... per doz.75¢ 

Brown's Rings. .....per gro.$5.25 

Brown's Ringers....per doz.%¢ 
Rivets and Burrs 

Ne ira.S <.a'cmeieiee ci e,s na 0 

Carriaye, Cuopers’, Tinners, &c. 
EME. + Gaiadesa cued wae Ald 08 10% 
Metetliic Tinned......6.s-. 76 , 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board boxes, 50 count, 23@25¢; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@382¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@382¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No. 50....... ee 
(rouk’s trin herhot® No, 55, $0.60: 
No, GB, PAIS: No, GBucccccccccess $0.75 
Va0'® Stay......ccccccccccceseccccsece 40% 


Ktichards’ Stay: 
ed Adj. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
K, Adi. and Reversible No. 58. 50¢ 


ide Screw, Nos, 55 and 57....... 50 
Underwriters’, Nos. Th Wndiwescad 50% 
EEL EEN Mb dcasacesusccvcesened 60% 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
ean b., WwYaI1lwbe 
Sisal, 7-16 in, diam. and laryer: 
Sk «wee @ ae blaiwielenk 1b., T14Qa8¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 dtu, ite 
MO. 2 QuAHEe, 666 vias lb., 64a7¢ 
Sisal, dluy, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
MD 6a rele ware sade 1b., 6Yar¢ 
CM ‘wane eae eak@es 1b., T4AS\4e 
Sisal, Varred, Medium Latn 
Yarn, Coarse and |outecced 
Mived 2... .cccecs + ld, SKGIKE 
Pure i nara eae dd Sale ase lb., 6Y¢ 
Cotton Rupe: ; 
Best, \4-in. and larger... 18@20¢ 
Medium, Me in. and larger.16Qa(v¢ 
Common, '4-in. and larger. . 10¢ 


In coils, te advance. 
Jute Rope: 





Thread, No. 1, *4-in. & up, 1b, 
6l4¢ 
Thread, No, 2,%-in. & up, Ib tg 
5 4¢ 
Wire Rope 
Galvanized ........... S71, £214 % 
MUS Gh ncekscdanwedea s5€214% 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg Co: 
SURO, TAs Blaad..... cc ccccsccee MY 
Rules 
Borwood an @60£ 10% 
Ivory y Sainasse 1045 % 
Chapin- Stephens Cc oO. 
RIE Jacdic5-oc62 cduavkatexaedea: 60% 
ED vive sdenccdgiudercslcdeessc’ 40% 
Ee an tnenssinevdadadesdes 25(@25.& 10° 
Miscellaneous , «+++ -50@50&10° 
Stephens’ Combination..... 55% 
BOORUOMOTE  ciccccaccccccccecs 50@! 50K 0 
Kenffel & Esser o : 
PUM” “WOOEE ccccncccaccccace: 35&10% 
WO, GOS. i iccccevecces: 3314&10% 
BPTI TNODE, on ce 0desacccucesce SNA 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber................ 50&10% 
Unson Nut Co.: 
Roxwood . a N@60& 10% 
WGP - Sandsaskensres “358 10d 35m DIOS 
S... Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 

See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
®t See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Sato. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 
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Saws— Rolled Thread, F. H_ or R. . H . Forged Handles, Steel Blades, oun. Slates, School— 
Atkins’: oa SU roca weld be ehh 7510 Heinisch’s Snips 40 
Circle nvseseeeeeee ica | Fy. oF”. Hh, Brass, Nos.) | Seanings ae Gti siti, Gar 6 to.” | « D” slateery, nee sosoat0y 
Butcher, Saws....... 8G Prep ee nrenn ess ste peo Bite ions coeseeessesssneenees SBT 4 Boreka, Uneacelled Noiseless. . 
Yross Cuts........-.. 35%) = mw ew pre —————i*T,s BBWAA SNIDMS..... 2... ese e eee eee eee _f0% 
One-Man Gross Cut 40% wet ane Can a a Bi. » | Victor 4, Notseleas 604s tone = 
mee gf ay bg Ee suas¢ | Set (Iron).......... 15€10LT4% | J. Wiss & Sons Cor fa 
ee’ ther’ and Compass 0 Bet (Steel), net advance oe Wiss Forged Steel.............00+4 259 Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Mulay, Mill an rag -- 45% pen weseosccocseres ose a a 
Woo BOE -eczznoasnss ..40&10% | Sq. Hd. Cap De ie as sink ee Cronk’ Tae Sere 3%) Pin ga Harness . 
OTTurning Sa awsand. Frames. 50306107 Ber. Fe SaaP Tesora, | Cfouk’s Wood Handle Siiears...- 394% Covert Big” tgs °° OMENS 
Diamond Saw tamping Works: "illist i ites od 6047 isston’s Combine Zuning 00 Derby, 25%; Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
hen Saws.....30é10&10% | Fillister Hd. Cap....... 19% and Saw. # doz. $18 25% oll - 
pinnae —o Disston’ 8 imei ek « only, “3 doz. . Heh rates %; Trojan. 7 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.507 Wood— Re tgs awaau ss 259 Jockey } 





Band, 2 to 18 in. wide...........--60% 
Band, % to 1%.. soneesescencenoeso 
Crosscuts ....+.+++ ecccee 452 
Narrow Crosscuts........ sina operas 
Mulay, Mill and Drag. .ssoeeoess -50 

Framed OOUSAWS......ceeeeee BQ 
Woodsaw Blades.......... juoininbé “ae 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned..........-. 15% 


Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, ié, a 
D8, 120, 76, 77, 8.......- 
Hand Saws, Nos. , 107, ‘l07%. a 
0, 00, Combination... 
Compass, Key Hole,  Seaneeaetie 
Butcher Saws and Blades......2.. z 


seeeeeeeeeree 


leiges ig bis 
SQ 


C_E. Jennings & Co.’s: 

Back Saws........++++ scenneeenes . 16% % 
Butcher Saws.......++sssse++++ B&Te% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, , 

334&7%2 % 
Framed Wood Saws........... 2&7 M2 7% 
Hand BAWS...ccsccses ‘kenianewnste 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 334&T 2 % 


Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws... 
nee eee ENNIO wasecpocnnosoees 
assachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws......40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws.. es 
Simonds’: 
Circular SawS..........sscceccessoes 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut ome. 3s 
One-Man Cross Cuts..........-- 
Gang Mill, Muley and Drag ion “152 
Band Saws.. 
Back Saws.... 
Butcher pases 
Hand Saws, Bay State Bran 
and Saws, ay! 
Compass, Key Hole, = SERA 
W00d Baws... ccccccccscccccccees 444 
Wheeler, Madden & ae ‘hg. 
Co.'s Cross Cut Saws...........--- % 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: 
a BY 
Keystone Blades 
Hack ae sseeeeeeeeeeeseesD0% 
snery. & Co.'s" 
c ie 8 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 10 tie x 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, | 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.....40&10% 
Gritlin’s Hack Saw _Frames.. 35&5&10 7 
Griffin's Hack Saw_ Blades. oo SORES 


snaebaeesnennseeeae a 
& 107, 






% 


15810 
35@ 40% 
50% 
iirand. Oe 
2 
Wok % 
5. 
2% 
said 
| 


eee eeeeeeereereeee 


On secesccececessseses W/o 
, 


Star Hack Saws and iades....., . 58105 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. nas; 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. soatant: 
Sterling pone Hack , Machines. 

each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. hy 
Victor Hack Saw wiedes. peusenoosene 
Victor Hack Saw Frames.......-+. 08 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 


National Hand Blades sencbncwenense 40° 
National Hand Frames.........- 30&5 
National Power Blades.........- 30&10% 
Scroll— s 
Barnes, No. 7, $15......... ee 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades..........40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, eas: 
with boring attachment, §$20...... 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and .00 
10%, 
Seales— 


Family, Turnbull’s.. . .50@i50&10% 


Counter: 


Hatch, Platform, % = to 4 
EPS T Or ccece $5.50 

Two Platforms, % = ‘te 8 
Dis 6 eens oe ee doz., $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka 
STE: - ptahseukne 
Crocers’ Trip 
The Standard Portables. 
The Standard R. R. 


OM cccccceccceecsseeeeeeessersees 5 


Stpd.$1.85 @2.15 





Scrapers— 


Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 
Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Box.. mene 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............. 


Screws—Benchand camel 


Bench, Iven, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 14%, $3.00@3.25 ; 1% .$3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood... 200 20k 10% 
Hand, Wood. . .%0£10@r0k10410% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,, 
TO@70&10.& 215° 

Coach, Lagand Hand Rail 
Lag, Cone Point...... - 808085 %, 
Coach, Gimlet Point. 
fe T5Ek ATI 045%, 
sees 70k 10@75 


Ja ck Screws-. 
Senders S ist.......70k10@I5Y 


Hand Rail. 


NOONE ROR acs oo 2 50&1N&10° 
Swett Iron Sania ORAM 
Machine— 

Cut Thread, Iron, Brass or 
Rron-e: 

Flat Head or Round Head, 
; 50 50.10% 
Fillister Head...... j9@ j0£10% 
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Flat Head, Iron.... —- en 
Round Head, Iron... . .85€5@. . % 
Flat Head, Brass..... 80¢5@. ‘b 
Round Head, Brass. .77445@. . 7 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@. .% 
Round Head, Bronze .724%€5@. . % 


Drive Screws...... .8T4é5@. . % 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 

- Scythes— Per doz. 

Grass, No. 1, Plain... . .$7.00@7.50 


Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $7.25@7.75 
No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 

$7. 50@8. 00 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 


7. — 


a. Weed and Bramble, N Nos. 
12 and 18.........87.29@7.75 
ale a Es ee os "$9.00 @ 9. 50 


Bronzed Webb, No. fy $9.25@9.7 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. 


$9.50 10.00 
Solid Steel, No . $10.00 @ 10.50 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise .......... paccwseaeeaokeu 25@30% 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Fray’s Adj. Tool eee 1, 7. 


$18; 3, $12; $ 50% 
Millers Falls Adi. Tool a, io, 


1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 







PE i ccsoncsccosad # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
eee gro. $3. segs. 75 
Ne ene eee Ts %, 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # gro, $12, 
4010 % 
EE # gro. $9.90 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt acanand 40&10% 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt....8 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
| 76@75E10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion 








Adjustable ........ 
Disston’s Star, Monarch 
UMPh ...ccceccvecccess+secccssccess %, 

Morrill's _ ee eee $15.00 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
a 2) Mh sscepeienseenaneiil $30.09 | a: 
Nos. io, TL sieebiesentesne $15.60/ 8 
Sa, BOR. CURED, wcsccoenesesd $10.00 
Ce aaa seen $16.25 

Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 

POOEE, TEORG, secsccccsccce ++. @ doz. $4.50 

Taintor Positive...-.---++--. # doz. $6.75 

Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 

Smith & Hemenway Co,’s.......... 15% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
pe ccickiannebabaebnieohnal $1.50 

Mounted Kitchen Sand atone 

Natural Grit’ Garving "Wife - 
a area 0 fg 

ous Cut aie Givving 
nife Hones, # doz........ 

Quick Edge Pocket Rite a 
Hones, # dozZ............0000 

Skate— 

Smith & Hemenway Cv., Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

Pi habeas she won ee aay doz .$1.25 

a SE ae doz . $2.00 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 30@30&10° 

Goodell’s, doz. $9.00...... oveee 15&10% 
Stears— 

Ca Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best - $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$18.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap. .10@704 10% 
Best quality, Nickel. . 60@60£ 10% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 404 10% 

Acme Cast Shears.............. soae0as? 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 

Sheep, 1900 list............... 30&10&5% 
MR ic siee cotindaa ada Sle 50&10% 
ee: We TEE, .ansconobecasnnadl 50&10°% 

J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Best Quality Jap’d............. 60&10% 
Rest Quality Nickeled........50&10% 
ME 5) Sucathatlvachischckececkendee BY, 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades ere 20450 20£ 10% 
Steel £ ¥id Blades... . . 40€10@50% 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40° 
oe. RM EE oS o dean nenen des ae 40&10° 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 

Hedge, Wileut Brand ... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 

60& 10°, 

Sheaves—- Sliding Door— 
NET uct nguciduaksodss caheausser Noakes 40° 
Be is indncewetusitincedasscaden 15% 

Sliding Shutter— 
I I ut itansciancnaceseesenen 40° 
R. & E. list.. SE Ne ee 10 


Shelis—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 


Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........65&10% 
Club, Rival, 6545°,; First Quality 
6045", 
Paper Shells, Empty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
258 10°. 

limax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 19, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader —, 
2545 

Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
it Ch Kc. steaeawnnels = 25° 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OE BD GID 0 o0s coccescaccces 20.&5° 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 


20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .2 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
PGE DVOEE. ss s000<:010 5 405 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ND 55 8 55, bocca 40.€ 10410 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 
ST SE, cccccannhacsensonnsees® 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 









Painted, Galv. 
aie 8 6 » 
0 $3 He 
Wheeling Corrugat 8 Co.: 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in... .$4.25 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in. 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5,00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


eS Rata per keg.$4.10 
BOO cases csees -- per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all s8izes.....+.++++.-@ keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
ee reer $1.85 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.10 
.. Seer rrr rar 2.10 
PE Cce ae castes ea eee a 2.10 
Pe. -éKhb a Swtsedewsi ee aws 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 


Avery Stamping acters %, 
Snow Shovels— 
Fong andle... 2s $3.25 @$3.50 


D. Handle. 
$3.75 @ $4.00 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 

Meanter’s Gemeine. ..6scceces 
per gro. " $12:00@ 12.50 


Sifters, Ash— 

Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
Be ME anopkadasdduiavseutsabanssasnl $39,900 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


r— Per dozen. 

eee 1 16 18 20 
Iron Wire....8$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.90 
Tinned Wire. 81.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 


Wood and Mail. 


12 @ 12 to 22 @ SG in...... 60% 

20 @ 40 to 24 @ 50 in......50% 

24 r 60 to 2h w@ 120 in..... 30% 
Barnes’ low list: 


Up to'and including 20 x 36 in 50&5% 
Pe OP SO Te BO Biocon scss acess 45% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, en 


-W@754 10% 
- 40@ 15% 


Cee Sec bos oee 
DOE abe sancuns 





| 








Snaths— 
BG DS Adcinadeweuw se -55@60% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... - 50k 10605 %, 
NN 6 inca ses a eaes 60@60410 7% 


International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros,, 40&10% 


; Rogers 
chav nndeeceasenaag 50&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
Oe errr 50& 10%, 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son.........00. 60&10% 


Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ .60@60é5% 


Tinned Iron— 





Peo. Seite en oe per gr0.50@55¢ 

PQS 5 ove per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Bardsley'’s Spring and Check 

CURD © CRIOEES oc dcccescssseccwesens Uv. 

Cdeem (CObl) .. .occccccccscscsccccecesscss 

PUNO HODGE) os ccencceescscccowsnnces 

BESlIANCO  (OO0ll) vssscccecesceseesse 

Pe AEOONID. <cnt checesennien peeeesavanes 30% 

Zorrey’s Bod, BW i..00.0<. # doz. $1. 16 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


144 in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
OOO vesnscanedeuad $4.75@$5.00 
Haif Bright........$84.75@$5.00 
DVGURE. si ccsdnae see $5.25@ $5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

44 @ 23 @ 26.202. per pr.49@s52¢ 
1% @3 @ B8..c0. per pr.73@77¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65 Japanese, 70%; Na- 


tional, # WRG ci shah ci vasanaseee is. 08 
DNS”. <casckcabnbephieasavacen 2 "4 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. §12; e 

, $15; No. 3, $20." b Ggapeeeneaanipneces 30% 

Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. § 8s0@8065% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
TOD: Save'é'a.a 68 GUE10E 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and 1- 
SRD bate aon 40€10@ 40£ 10€ 10%, 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10% Iron 
WOOK BOE TB iicsicccscnscccccces 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Tn dchacses 6058-420 doz. $1.00 
SE CIID, 6.00 065.008 doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron.......d0z. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind...... .85€5@8ik10% 
Electricians’ ...... 80k 104 100852 
fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 
7 covees cng 
Poultry Netting ‘Stapies Sat ariel 
per lb. 84@3'4¢ 
Steels, Butchers'— 


DRAIS: cnsndseses eovcccccocccccccccccpeeeDl ee 
Foster WGI ccwsustinasbaluipdiacsskes ee 


Steelyards — ... .30@304¢10% 
Stocks and oe 


Blacksmiths’ ..... 50€10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die’ Stock. .25 

Derby Screw Plates...... cccccccceces: 25 
SS eee cocccecce 159 
Lightning Screw Piate......... eece BY 
Cis <cccccnndenwcens eee sacecee ae 
Reece’s New Screw Bisisge BS 

Stoners, Cherry— 
DEED Giccecnbnbameoursncuaeus 25@30% 


Stones—Oil, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: P 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5' ir.92. 


szsy 


Arkansas St. No, } 1 


Arkansas Sli D, “Benscceeas $4.00 
Lily White ashits, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ x 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ ++ 
Washita St., No. i. 4 to 8 in.40¢ | & 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in.25¢ 
Lily White Slits.  aiaie nee Keene 90¢ 
Rosy Red Slips....... ee -+-90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra - .80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1. -70¢ 





Washita Slips, No. 2.............-. 40¢ 
India GON Stones (entire list)... .33'4% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Oil 


Stone, Double Grit............... 40% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone. Double Grit............. 


Qnickcut se Rubbing Bricks. .40% 
indostan No, R’g’lar.8@h 8e¢ 
Hindostan No. r Small..8 b 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 
a = Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to | 
DP Ue wc cbubdaskibhasaas ena BMmae - 2 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 ” 8 in.20¢ | 
meer Creek Slips.............40€ 
and Stone......... peewdicvensacd 6e 
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Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8.. 
Lamoille 8. S8........ 
White Mountain 8. Swe Gro. 
Green Mountain 8. 8.. 20 gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. oO. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. ry gro. 


— Cut Emery... 

ure Corundum,..... 
CHESCORE .cccccccccccoccccscccoocthe 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, 


‘0. $12.00 
i 2. Te 


Bieessesesee 
33%% 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, §12 J 

Balance of 1904 list 334% 

Electro (Artificial), 8 TO, 
DERE adenscescepnscengntevinséees 334% % 

Lightning (Artificial); 8 gro, 
$18,00 ..-.es. see es icocessol 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers......@ gro. $9.00 


Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls......+.- soenebncsescenweeeen 
Morrill’ 8, ® doz., ne. 1, $10.00......50 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12. 60 


RN 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+ 50@50&10% 

Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens CoO.....scccceseeeeee 20% 


Straps— Box— 


Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, # doz. $6.00......20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.......... GBaren 
National Specialty Co., list 1 
MM coc cnceanes ie canreacusesnaes on j0&8 % 

P., 8. & We CO...0- cecces* ccc MlOeZ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy _Veneers........ $33.00 
Parlor Queen, Fig, Rosewood. oo 00 
Elite, Hungarian Ash...........$29 29,00 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mi: ie ae 00 
Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple......... $25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, 24.00 ; 

TODO oc csccnascccanseacnesesecs $22,00 


Standard, Nickel, 
Crown Jewel 
Crystal, Gl 
Grand, 17 
Club, 24 i 
Hall, 28 


NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three dozen lots; $1 i dozen on _ five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 
lots; $2.50 per dozen on twenty-five dozen 
lots 





Ax 
eo 
© 
~ 
w” 
t 


21.00; Jap.$19.00 
$36.00 





acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . .90440% 
American Cut Tacks. .....90&40% 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks. ..0.+ WEL 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... . .90&50 
Gimp Tack®....0.e0000e ME50% 


Lace Tac ks RRCAeG ASG Oee Om HE: 30% 
Trimmers’ Tacks. »  90E40; 
Lovking Glass T acks........ 65% 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacke, 

90450410 % 
Hungarian Nails...... i . .80420% 
Finishing Naila...........+. 70% 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ..80&10% 


NOTE.— The above prices, are for 
Straight Weights, 


Miscellanecus— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
9045 tens @—% 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Gasoline Ou 
30 00 
60 .50 .00 

110 00 15 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..69@— 


Patent Leather. - 25@ 30485 
eee. wasevewas O88 1-885 
Cheaterman’s -25@ 2545 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
B&5@25& 10% 


Metallic and Steel, lower list, 
%&5%; Pocket, 35@3545%. 
Lufkin’s: 


RE - Ms kk oct bicsdendcenes eens 
aie alia eels 0@30&5 Y 
Patent Bend, Leather.. bbaansa109 
PUNE <asneckanpenecehemasieod 40@40&5°% 

UD chwcaneinasecnunes Seenkanes 33%4@35% 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. XL, 
etc. ¥ 


GO, ceccccvccscececccccce 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. 
per 100 Ibs. $2.75@$3.00 


_THE _TRON 





Thermc meters— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
ONES. GOs ccs 60s. 80@ 3314 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

BGS LOR. sa ciawsas 8041045 % 


Monitor, Cross Head, &éc.70&244% 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinnera’, éc. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c, 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. White.........00++.-20@U&5% 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hay Tools.......sccsees avesede 
Miniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 
son, # doz., —_— Plated, $1.50; 
Gold Plated. .....c..000 eenkesseenee $2.00 

eo 


Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.. ROSS 
Simonds’ Improved..... eccccccccces 
Simonds’ Crescent....... ecccccccccece 386 


Ship— 
Li. B 1. J. White. ccccccccccoccesesccocdeae 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—Fly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz, 
$1.15G@ $1.25; gro... ..$11.50@12.00 

Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@138.50 


Game— 
Imitation Oneida..... oo  tIE10% 
NOWLOUSE .. cc cccccccccccccccecs 49@ doK0 », 
Hawley & NOrtoOm...cccccccccccscceses. 65% 
WEGNEE. baccuntuceneendeatansinss 75@75& 10 
Oneida Community Jump...........50% 
BORE scanscsacecccepesnesécces T5@75&10% 


Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. mene 
12¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 

No. 1, Rat, #@ doz., $13.25. .$11.50 doz. 
No. 3, Rat, # doz., $6.50... $5.75 doz, 
No, 3%, Rat, ® doz., $5.25. $1.70 doz, 
No, 4, Mouse, # doz., $3.85. $3. 00 doz, 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz,, $3.00. $2.25 doz 

Oneida Community: 


Out o’ Sight, Mouse, ®@ doz....$0.60 


Out o’ Sight, Rat, ® doz........ 1,25 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz......... 35 
Easy Set, Rat, # doz..........00- 1,00 


Wood Choker, Rat, # doz, holes. .12 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, @ 


GOS. FANG. cccccccccccscecsesescece 40 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 3% 
Disston Plastering ideneeh Sheneheet 20% 
Disston ** Standard Brand ” and Gar 
at eee 0% 


Kohler’ °. bey aeetee Trowels, # gro., 
5 in. 00, 
Never- ‘bak’ Steel” "Garden Zrewela, 
# gro. $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 





New York Patterm....ccccsccees 50&10% 
Western Pattern.... oveeseged 60&10% 
Handy Trucks..... doz. $16.00 
GeOOTP cc cceusees «+». doz. $15.00 
McKinney Trucks....... each, net $10.00 
Model Stove ‘Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s mt —, pr. gross, 
No. 
Galvanized $67 9 ie $09 10k5% 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flav Twine: 
No. 9, i and \%-lb. Balls.23G25¢ 
No, 12, 4 and \%-lb. Balis .21023¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb. Balls,18@20¢ 
No. 24, %4 and \& -lb. Balls. 
171444 1914¢ 
No. 36, %4 and \%-lb. Balls. 17@19¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton lm-1b. 
DR ad awk ewe weeaeees 2G31¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, “9, 12 and 15 ib 
to doz. ere r errs 114 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to (b., 
according to quality.. 1S 23¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 1, and 
%-lb. Balls.......... U@1s%e¢ 
American 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
ha <a oa. Gi acai 4h os 1544@ 1614 ¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 1, and lb. 
Bails (Spring Twine). 10a 11% o¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 


10%4@1"¢ 

India $-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balls 
10@!1¢ 

2, 8. § and 5-Ply Jute. \«-\h 
MOE cckstecee MSG 1p i¢ 


Mason IAne, Linen, “iy-ld. Bls.47¢ 
Vo. 265 Mattress. \, and \%-lb. 


Balls, according to quality, 
80@60¢ 
Wool, $3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 


AGE > 


1147 








Wiese 


PONE OO. osc seein 50 @50€10% 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard .. 
DE i ccccucnsuxse 

Columbian Hdw. Co...... 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00: 4, 

5, $27.00. 

Fulton Mach. & Vise Coa.: 

Reed, Swivel.. 
Star, Solid Jaw. 
Hollands’: 












DOE ‘ccrcddvvsoscsnnce 40@40&5°; 

ID: is ccenedgcthenesendéed 65&5@T0% 
Lewis Tool Co, 

Adjustable tae ei aieeeiraeedenene ee 30% 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50%, 
Massey Vise Co.: 

I  cciatedenicaccsaninanni@eene 40%, 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip..... 15% 
DTT ccenconcenes<. Atedgheodenenanas 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10°, 
Parker's: 


Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25% 
TE Titer dadevisinenpaleantend 40(@45 %, 
Combination Pipe 5 
DED | sidnsevonanessaseenends 
BUG TONE coscccecesceses 
Snedikers X. L....cesee 





decekeedaser'<0s50i0eeee 


Saw Filers— 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30% 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4. 
RORGIDE ce cccccccesccccccccccesceosacess 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 


Stephens’ ........ 





DE -Hingedtunbegedettssenatanesnieaes 25 

RENO wonssceverckccenswccscoedescaesest 40 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Lightring Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 


Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5° 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe.. ssocedle 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
oe 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
70. 4 
Rock Island Pcs cvcscrccnevcaccnsac 25% 


 —_—_ per M. 


| ee A See wenewn sen 
B. E., 9 and 10.....6+644+-70¢ | 5. 
ee eee ce cee cece es BOF | 
De is acy ans 0.6seeewe qe 
P. B.. it up. gs seaes nee & 
P. Bis no Misacenaes en Q 
P. E., 8 ivaewes ieseeaee 1.50 | 
Py Mie Fede tecebe ee ee 1.50) 


Ely’s B. B., 11 and ae $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$8.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holivw Ware: 


I 5 6. 6 kaeed aurea 45k 10% 
MORE 5 5.00 c ceewue'ne . » d0€5% 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
Oe ws enese agaeead eeeds 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles.....es.. 65€10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 85410% 
DN ga nce aweunses 45410% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware......... . 33% 
Iron Clad Ware a: abel Te 10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized ~~ Kettles: 
BRO. ccwe 7 8 9 
Each .... ye 50¢ b85¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. -65@65&5 7 
Avery Rettles....ccccccccecceccsecceses 60% 
WEDNOU cx acccartandinaas 50854 50& 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Grit, 


Never Break Kettle 
Solid Steel Spiders 0 Griddies 65. 
Solid Steel Kettles....... eocccccccces 60% 





Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: # doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

PROCOCEOP cccccccccccsccocccocccess 4.05 

Double Zine Surface 

Saginaw Globe, foauity size, station- 


Se rn ekcccacesacctsavacsne $3.55 
Cable Cross. family size, station- 
RNIN . asanmensecduevcset $3.60 


Bingle Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, 
perforated .... 
Single Saginaw GUE ices .sces $2.85 
Brass Surface: 
Srase King, Single Surface, open 
$4.05 


open <2. 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
SNE saciccswuane au ie uasnunegmaeacs $3.60 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
WEEE de enencscessedscdnsadudcatececs $3.9 
Enamel! Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 
WE Wi cendddcens>cesctnceccas $3. 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


Solid pavieinnes ess Roe 
WR vend wade eae - WEAYKte 1, 
Coil: % 1 1% "1% Inch 


9¢. We. 11¢. 14¢. per bor 
tron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % % % 
Washers... .$4.90 4.00 2.70 2.50 2..0 
The above prices arc based on 
$6.50 off list. 
in lots less than one 


keg add 
la¢ per |b.; 


5-lb. bores add Wé¢ 


to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 14%a2¢ 
Wedges— 
OM FUMERs 6 6 ceeinvcc lb., .. @3¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co.....0. pauwnedKenns 30&2% 


Sash— 

Per net ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. . $25.00 $28.00 
Southern Verritory.$22.00 C $24.50 
Western and Central 

Districts ...... .$22.50@$.3.-0 

Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.45; 12-in., 
$3.25; Lh-in., $4.45. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and Annealed: 

© WO Becccevcess +: metas 

10 0 18... ee eee es - REMWEIOY 

19 to 26.. -- EME WEZR 7, 

27 to 36..... sec cee TEMES 
Galvanized: 

© WE Giucccnencies AY 


10 to Ip. cee ccc cee e EE IIES% 
15 to 16. .cccccccee . eVQklNES% 
i <“1CCenewns 72% 
20 Giviawies eee - HE5EZ4 
ee eee BE10E10 C 
Coppered: 
OOO. in clies woe CEE IY 
BP 80 Biv ccceaxvaeenscoeeees 
IP OO Wika wes + GEWEWEW 4 
AO EG s cxnmuwacte TEED Y 
87 to %..... oo ee E12, ; 
Vinned 
© OP Mics cence, 67E1NE1N% 
NIN ins a isin wala kale 17\4¢ 1b., base 
CE ac eswecaw us .82¢ 1b., base 
Caet Bieel Wire... .ccccccces 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
WHE 104 10 10 
Brass and Copper.. .60&lW&WEk10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per box, 
$2.10 $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods... . .9425a—% 
Brase Wire Goods... .waWE107, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

8015 % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
80214 8007 6 
Painted Sevreen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Per 190 8q. ft. 


Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh........ $3.00 
(ee eS Rear $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh..... oe eGde7 
Wire, Barb—See 71ade Report 
Wrenches— 
AQTICWNEUTME 6 cccesivccce SOE 10% 
Alligator or Orocodile. .70€10@75% 
Baster Pattern 8 Wrenches. 
70454 0k 10% 
Drop Forged 8........ 45¢ G@pse5% % 


MD Fa cicacicntiddatdndndadcatiees . .60&10 
Alligator Fattern, 70%; Bull ine. ‘10% 
Bemis & Call’ 
Adjustable 3° 40%; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
40% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 


Steel Handle Nut..............0-+: 50% 
Combination nei es a8 
Merrick Pattern.. ecco 5 





ee 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&54&5 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 





40& 10&5&5% 

Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’.. .40&10&10&! 5&5 Zo 
Donohue’s Engineef®............... 40&1° 
MN is cinks akabadeaqtuiiassentecesbadad 70° 
Gem Pockct.. 07, 
EEL scnnuastaneées ° 
W. & B. Machinist: 

Nias a 00x cc nedcensncaiees<: 50&5% 

Less than case lots.................. 50% 

& B. Railroad Special: 

MMMONONER og onde canes sc edancdaas 5u", 

Less than cure Pits ciei 40&10&5% 
Solid Handles, , 8. & W.. 50&10%; 

WE sso ocvabicetdnduatase 50& 1045 % 
aah a i ada 65% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.,: 

Uwanta Special, Iron ree 

40&1 

Other Wrenches....... ‘alee 50% 

Vulean and Agrippa ¢ Natt sae ca0. 50% 


Whitaker Machinists’: 
Case lots..... wade 
Less than case eee 50 

Wrought Goods— - 

Staples, Hooks, &c., liat March 
Me Eee a We dad aula e's 856 10€10% 


Zinc— (Cask lots at mill.) 
ree per 100 1b., $7.00 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 
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The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
IRON AND STEEL— Galvanized. Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 02. oof 
Bar Iron from store— = Shect Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® ® advance over Hot 
olled. 
Refined Iron : », 4.5 Sheet Copper Polished ~~ wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
t " 9 > , vance over Cold Rollec 
. to 156 - ee ean. sdenevenan nessa B & 2.00¢ “NG. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. Sheet Copper Folished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
$ ; BEEN ecto ta th 2.20¢ over Cold Roliec 
Rods54 and 11°16 round and square............ : ih 2.20¢ Tin Plates— Bottoms, Pits and Flats .... .B M 21¢ basis 
Angles : Cts ® ft . Planished Copper, 1¢ ® tt more than Polished. 
aaa» . i i *! American Charcoal Plates (per box.) Spelt 
oin. x !, in. @ DEER. on ccccccvccoscccscesosonessee 2.40¢ er 
° ia x 316 i ond in 00000 002cecce cone cseceseessente 2.65¢ “ A.A.A.” Charcoal: at 5Ka6 ¢ 
1s 10 9% im. EE M% fm..........0 J: 6. WD ciicsnecsbnedvdsekessonsacannabnanaere # DB 5ke ¢ 
i-> to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thic IX, 14x 20 : Zine 
1.014 in. x 3-16in 2.4 A. Charcoal: . 
1to i'4 x 4 im...... 2 . shied oi a ° , 
<c<Tke IEEBIOBe | TG) EBD eeeeceeeeaenensenaneneneeneneneneaeens $5.45 | No 9, base, casks, # 7.50¢ | OPED. ..sessesenes® D 8.00¢ 
4 x \ in Bre LEA Ne ce rwer cere ee reer es ee eee sess eesesaerseeeeee JO Lead 
% X ‘< in . 
se X 2S iM... American Coke Plates—Bessemer- AmMEFiCAN PI. ....2...cccccccccereceeece esos BD 4G@S ¢ 
Tees: IC, 1429... .cccecced OR ean a 9 a 8 hens 5 sil DA TURE. sss csiecest vicnsvacsdesscicuscnsseennoeuee # D5e@6 ¢ 
i Sin 42s vice chee be abesnsh Chaba kaka emnabighisuounbne 2.152 Ee RE OE coach eased wudeasanaetesekoe) sebaeeacuunne nee 
iat Milks cnb nee baanenehhenl ? e A - 
72 earns ce: Peet a oe ae merican Terne Plates— a é ee 
‘ 1 et ip - -~ neneeneay: Z IC, 20x 28 with an 8 lv. coating............ aceved $8 60 4 quammnteet oa - D i9snaotee 
ment OS oak a eR Sa Be 2.40¢ 1X, 20 X 28 with an 8 Ib. Cuating.......scsceecseees ee # TM 17gals ¢ 
( vannel:, 3 in. and larger a < > s I 2a te, by srivate brand vary ac- 
+s Rands—1 SI eS I cece ce see Seamless Brass Tubes— uuabaeeee yi te b y 
if “ Burden’s Best” Iron, bas ee price.. ‘s VLG | 
> — H. B. & 8.” ‘Iron, , ase pric e. List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ Antimony— 
Norway Bars Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— Cookson. ....-.- 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ | Other Brands.. 
Merchant Steel fro.n Store— Al : mam 
per tb Copper Tubes— uminum 
Bessemer Machinery.............ssscsscecesseccessoess 9.10¢ | List December 4, 1905. Base price 21¢ io. | Sas Cquennenee over 99% pure), in ingot 
e ( Sleigh Shoe 2.50@3.00 : 
zee Del, Fae based, to all cs serve manana Brazed Brass Tubes— Small lots scan sich bapa aepesebab oto vennansiabecs hous me 
List June 6, 1898. 2084¢ ® D 100-1 OlB..000eerseererescocvensrrsccnsanssonsvess i 
Sheets from Store— High Brass Rods— Old Metals. 
; Ltanic 144g¢ ® b Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
; ——Cents--— 
t One Pars, C.R. R. G. Roll and Sheet Brass— Copper, licavy and Wire......... eeee ee TD 11.00@11.500 
Sofc Steel. Cleaed. | List June 6, 1898. uy¢ ® D Copper, Light and Bottoms............ ® & 10.25@10.50¢ 
# > eer : ve — Tees Gewpasiblin baat “ee Saou 
# wT 2. 3.10¢ Satie eavy Machine Compo OD, cose Goecces @lWw50¢ 
| # ® 315 8 40¢ METALS Clean Brass ‘1 UPLIDES. seoee-ses Sk nee # m 6.550 T25¢ 
3 . ‘ ‘ Composition Turnilgs .....ccccccccesses # E85 -¢ 
i _ ane Tin— leat Hea Ccccontheauauneee cab naimoneain e > sca 5.40¢ 
} 8 , 8 $ TOO LOA 2.2.2... cccccccccccccccccccsccccce #D ....@8.15¢ 
. ish BAERS PUG. ..++ 00 c0ererersnersroreoevoree +7 ODS GH ¢ Zinc Ser: Panna aegeeccasenseeeesess #D | ...@ 3.00¢ 
' Russia, Planished, &c. Copper— | No. 1 Yard Wrought, LOM. ....6+eeeeeeeeeeBe ue. @ TU 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, ShOrt,...cccccsccsceeees$. +0. @1U.00 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- RD RIOR, 5 snusnneesces Scacisnenasawe - @b14 @i444¢ Wroueht Pipe......... sehohcenduesbend sveasuad Boas. @ 9.00) 
ment, W. Dewee8wood,.............65 # Dd 11S{@141¢¢ NEED as kh sdnsen ceva saekinkp sidobeue @ 14 @i444¢ No.1 Machinery Cast.......... 0nspeeseesencon $11.250012.25 
Patent Planished.................. PDE Big SPE Bey Pls Re BRINE osc cn oo snenacnscaseuksenssesseaen @ b 13}ga@1834¢ Stove Plate........... soseces coccceccoce cocsees ee 11.50 
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